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T HE firft Edition of th> following Work 
was printed in the end of the year 
1775, and in the beginning of the year 
1776. Through the greater part of the 
Book, therefore, whenever the prcfent ftata 
of things is mentioned, it is to be underftood. 
of the ftate they were in, either about that 
time, or at fame earlier period, during the 
time I was employed in writing the Book. 
To the third Edition, however, 1 have made 
feveral additions, particularly to Uie chapter 
upon Drawbacks, and to that upon Bounties 
like wife a new chapter entitled, c Thc Concha 

A 1 Son 




advertise M E n t. 

fwn of the Mercantile Syflem and a new 
article to the chapter upon the expen ces of 
the, Sovereign. . In all thefe additions, the 
pnffrntjiate of things means always the hate 
in which they were during the year 1783 
and the beginning of the year x 784, 
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F O U R T H E D t X I O N. 


IN this fourth Edition I have made no al~ 
*■ teratiom of any kind. I now, however, 
find myfelf at liberty to acknowledge my very 
great obligations to Mr. Henry Hope of Am 
fterdani. To that Gentleman I owe the raoft 
difhinit, as well as liberal information, con¬ 
cerning a very interefting and important mb- 
jeft, the Bank of Amllerdam ; of which no 
printed account had ever appeared to me fa- 
tisfadtory, or even intelligible. The name of 
that Gentleman is fo well known in Europe, 
the information which comes from him mull 
do fo much honour to whoever has been fa¬ 
voured 




ADVERTISEMENT. 

toured with it, and ray vanity is fo much 
interefted in making this acknowledgment, 
that I can no longer refufc myfelf the plea- 
fure of prefixing this Advcrtifement to this 
new Edition of my Book, 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK, 

T HE annua! labour of every nation is the *»«*«. 
i-fund which ..originally Supplies it with W v *' w ^ 
all the necefiaries and conveniencies of 
bfe which if: annually confumes, and which con- 
■ |ift always either ia the immediate produce of 
that labour, or in wnat ispurchafed vOirh that pro¬ 
duce from other nations. 

According therefore, as this produce, or what 
is purchas'd with it, bears a greater orYmaller 
proportion to the number of thofl who are to 
con hi me it, the nation will be better cr worie 
Supplied with all the necejjfanes and convent- 
encies for which it has occaRoni 
But this proportion muft in every nation be 
regulated by two differenUcircinnftances; firft, 
by the fkili, dexterity, and judgment with which 
Vol/1. B j W 









THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
its labour is generally applied ; and,/econdly, 
by the proportion between the number of thtjjfe 
who are employed in 'ufefnl labour, and that; of 
thofe who are not -fo employed. Whatever be 
theifoil, climate,' or extent of territory of any 
particular nation, the abundance or Tcanticcfs ot 
its annual Supply mull, in that particular htua- 
tion, depend upon thoVe two circuififtances. 

The abundance of* icantinefs of thkflupply too 
feems to depend more upon the former of thole 
two circurnftances than upon the latter. Among 
theTavage nations of hunters and fifhers, every 
individual who is able to work, is more or lefs 
employed in ukful labour, and endeavours to 
provide, as well as lie can, the neccfiaries and 
conyeniencies of life, for hirrifelf, or huch ot Jiis 
family or tribe as are either too old, or too young, 
or too infirm to go’a hunting and fithing. Such 
nations, however, are 4 fo miferably poor, that 
from mete want, they are frequently reduced, or 
at dealt think thead'd ves reduced, to the need.- 
fity lbnietimes of directly deftroying, and feme- 
times of abandoning- their infants, their old peo¬ 
ple, and thole afflicted with lingering difeafes, to 
peri flu with hunger, or to be devoured by wild 
bcalls. Among civilized and thriving nations, 
on the contrary, though a great number of people 
do not labour at all, many of whom confume the 
produce of ten times, frequently of a hundred 
times more labour than the greater part of thofe 
who work; yet the produce of the whole labour 
of the fociety is fo great, that ail are often abun¬ 
dantly .applied, and a workman, even of the 
‘ - !o weft 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
lowed and pooreft order, if he is frugal and in- 
duftrious, may enjoy a greater dare of the necei - 
faries and convenieocses of life than it is pofflble for 
any favage to acquire. 

The caufes of this improvement in the .pro¬ 
ductive powers of labour, anu the order, accord¬ 
ing to which its produce is naturally diftributed 
among the different ranks and conditions of men 
in thf: foeiety, make the fubjtffl. of the Firft Book 
v op this Inquiry. 

V Whatever be the actual flare of the Ikill, 
dexterity, and judgment with which labour is 
applied in any nation, the abundance or lc an ti¬ 
ne fs of its annual fupply mull depend, during the 
continuance of that ft ate, upon the p:opc. tiou 
between the number of thofe who are annually- 
employed in ulcfoi labour, and that of thofe who 
are not.To employed. The number of ufeful and 
productive labourers, it will hereafter appear, is 
every where in proportion to the quantity of ca¬ 
pital flock which is employed in letting them to 
work, and to the particular way in which it is fb 
employed. The Second Book, therefore, treats 
of the nature of capital flock, of the manner in 
which it is gradually accumulated, and of the 
different quantities of labour which it puts into 
motion, according to the different ways in which 
it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to (kill, 
dexterity, and judgment, in the application of 
labour, have followed very different plans in the 
general conduit or direction of its and thofe 
plans have not all been equally favourable to die 

B a greatneft 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
- greatncfs of its produce. The policy of fbme 
nations has given extraordinary encourage reent 
to the induftry of the country j that of Others to 
tiie induftry of towns. Scarce any nation has 
dealt equally and impartially with every fort of 
induftry. Since the downfall of the Roman em¬ 
pire, the poiicy of Europe has been more favour¬ 
able to arts, manufactures, and commerce, the 
induftry of towns j than to agriculture, the in¬ 
duftry of the country. The circumftances which 
leem to have introduced and eflab lifted this po¬ 
licy are explained in the Third Book. 

Though fhofc different plans were, perhaps, 
firit introduced by the private interefts and pre¬ 
judices of particular orders of men, witliout any 
regard to, or fbreitght of, their confequences 
upon the general welfare of the fociety; yet they 
have given occafion to very different theories 
of political ccconamy; of which forne magnify 
the importance or that induftry which is carried 
on in towns, others of that which is carried on in 
the country. Thole theories have had a conft- 
derable influence, not only upon the opinions of 
men of learning, but upon the public conduit of 
princes and fovereign {tares. I have endeavour¬ 
ed m the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and 
difhndtly as I can, thofe different theories, and the 
principal elicits which they have produced in dif¬ 
ferent ages and nations 

To explain in what has confided the revenue 
of the great body of the people, or what has been 
the nature of thofe funds, which, indifferent ages 
and nations, have lupplied their annual confump- 

tion, 
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tion, is the objeft of thefe Four firft Books. The intra§j| r 
Fifth md Jail Book treats of the revenue of the — J 
fovereign, or commonwealth. In this book I 
have endeavoured to fhow j ftrft, what are the 
necellary expences of the fovereign, or common¬ 
wealth ; whith of tfrofe expenses ought to be de¬ 
frayed by the general contribution of the whole 
lixiety i and which of them, by that of fome par¬ 
ticular part only, or of forme particular members 
of if fecondly, what are the different methods 
in which the whole iociety may be made to con¬ 
tribute towards defraying the expencex incum¬ 
bent on the whole lociety, and what are the 
principal advantages and lnconveniencies of each 
of thofe methods: and, thirdly and laffe what 
are the regions and caufcs which have induced 
almolt all modern governments to mortgage feme 
part of this revenue, or to contract debts, and 
what have been the effcdls of thole debts upon the 
real wealth* the annual produce of the land and ]>, - 
|»our of the fociety. 
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SO O K I. 

Of the Caufes eflmprovement in the Produc¬ 
tive Powers of .Labour, and of the Order 
according to which its Produce is naturally 
iffftributed among the different Ranks of 
the People. 

CHAP. 1. 

Of the Divifien of 'Labour* 

T HE g re ate ft improvement in the produc¬ 
tive powers of labour, and the greater 
part of theSfkill, dexterity, and judgment with 
which it. is any where directed, or applied, dfcem 
to have been the ehefts of the cHvifion of h- 
boah 

The effects of the divifiori of labour, in the 
general bufinefs of Society, will be more eafily 
underftood by considering in what manner it 
operates income particular manufa&ures. It is 
commonly ^iippofed to be carried furth^t in 
ibme very trifling ones * not perhaps that it 
really is carried further in them than in others of 
more importance: but in thojc; trifling manufac¬ 
tures which are deftinecl to fupply theffmall wants 
of but a /mall number of people, the whole 
number of workmen rnnft necejMy be fmall; 
and thofe employed in every different branch of 
the work can often be collected into the fame 

workhoufe. 
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tvorkhoufe, and placed at once under the view of c 
the fpedUtor. in thofe great manufactures, on 
the contrary, which are deflined to fbpply the 
great wants' of the great body of the people, 
every different branch of the work employs fo 
great a number of workmen, that it is impoflible 
to colled: them all into the fame workhoufb We 
can feidairi lee more, at one time, than thofe em¬ 
ployed in one (ingle branch. Though in foch 
manufactures, therefore, the work may really be 
divided into a much greater number of parts, 
than in thofe of a mote trifling nature, thedivi- 
fton is not near fb obvious, and has accordingly 
been much Iefsobferved. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 
trifling manufacture; but one in which the divi¬ 
sion of labour has been very often taken notice 
of, the trade of the pin-maker, a workman not 
educated to this bufinefs (which the divifion of 
labour has rendered a diftinft trade), nor ac¬ 
quainted with the ufe of the machinery employed 
in it (to the invention of which the fame divi- 
fion of labour* has probably given occafion),, 
could fcarce, perhaps, with his utmoft induftry, 
make one pin in a day, and certainly could not 
make twenty. But in the way in which this 
bufinets is now carried on, not only the whole 
■work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part 
ire like wife peculiar trades. One man draws 
out the wire, another ftraights it, a third cuts it. 
a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the rop for 
receiving the head; to make the head requires 

B 4 two 
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x two or three diftindt operations; to put it cm, is 
a peculiar buffnefs, to whiten the pins is another * 
it is even a trade by itfelf to put them into the 
paper; and the important buiinefs of making a 
pin is, in this manner, divided into about eigh¬ 
teen diftinbt operations, which, in feme manu¬ 
factories, are al! performed by diftinft hands, 
though in others the fame man will fometime* 
perform two or three of them. 1 have feen 3 
fen all manufactory of this kind where ten men 
only were employed, and where fame of them 
consequently performed two or three diftinSt 
operations. But though they were very poor, 
and therefore but indifferently accommodated 
with the neceffary machinery, they could, when 
they exerted themfelves, make among them 
about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There 
are in a pound upwards of four thou find pins of 
a middling fize. Thole ten peiions, therefore, 
could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
thoufand pins in a day. Each perfon, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thoufand 
pins, might be confidered as making four thou¬ 
sand eight hundred pins in a day. But if they 
had all wrought feparately and independently, 
and without any of them having been educated 
to this peculiar bufinefs, they certainly could not 
each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one 
pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the two 
hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thou¬ 
fand eight hundredth part of what they are at 
prefent capable of performing, in conftquence of 

a proper 
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.1 proper dm lion and combination of their different 
operations. 

In every other art md manufacture, the efffeffU 
of the divifion of labour are fimilar to what they 
are Ih this very trifling one; though in many of 
them, the labour can neither be fo much fubdi- 
vided, nor reduced to 1b great a fimplicity of 
operation. The divifion of labour, however, fa 
■far us it can be introduced, occafions, w every 
art, a proportionable increafe of the productive 
powers of labour. The fepamrion of different 
trades and employments from one another, kerns 
to have taken place, in confequence of this ad¬ 
vantage. This fepamian too is generally carried 
Turthell: in thofe countries which enjoy the higt&ft 
degree of induftry and improvement; what is the 
work of one man in a rude ftatc of fbciety, being 
generally that of feveral in an improved one. 
In every improved focietjt, the farmer is gene¬ 
rally nothing but a farmer- the inanufkam-er, 
nothing but a manufacturer. The labour too 
which is neceflary to produce any one complete 
manufacture, is aim oft always divided among a 
great number of hands. How many different: 
l ides are employed in each branch of the linen 
and woollen mamifaftures, from the growers of 
the flax and the wool, to the bleachers and 
fmocthers of the linen, or to the dyers and dreflf- 
ets of the cloth! The nature of agriculture, in- 
deed, docs not admit of fo many fubdivifions of 
labour, nor of fo complete a reparation of one 
bufineft from another, as manufactures, it is 
impoflible to feparate fb entirely, the bufiiiefs of 

the 
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k che grazier from that of the corn-farmer, as the 
trade of the carpenter is commonly ie panned 
from .that of the fmith. The (pinner is aim oft 
always a diftinct perfon from the weaver ; but 
the ploughman, the harrower, the fewer of the 
feed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the 
fame. The occanons for thole different forts of 
labour returning with the different feafons of the 
year, it is impoffible that one man Should be con- 
ftantly employed in any one of them. This im- 
poffibility of making fo complete and entire a re¬ 
paration of all the different brancht’s of labour em¬ 
ployed in agriculture, is perhaps :be reafon why 
the improvement of the productive powers of la¬ 
bour in this art, does not always keep pace with 
their improvement in manufactures. The moft 
opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their 
neighbours in agriculture as well as in manufac¬ 
tures; but they are commonly more biftin- 
guifhed by their f'uperiority in the latter than in 
the forintr. Their lands are in general better 
cultivated, and having more labour and expence 
bedewed upon them, produce more in propor¬ 
tion to the extent and natural fertility of the 
ground. But this f'uperiority of produce is feldom 
much more than in proportion to the fupe- 
riority of labour and expence. In agriculture, 
the labour of the rich country is not always 
much more productive than that of the poor; or, 
at leaft, it is never fo much more productive, as 
it commonly is in manufactures. I he corn of 
the rich country, therefore, will not always, ?n 
the fame degree of goodnefs, come cheaper to 

market 
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market than that of the poor. The corn of Po- ln 
land, in the! lame degree of good riels, is as cheap i —-J 
as that of France, notwithflanding the fuperior 
opulence arid iimprovement of the latter country. 

The corn of France is, in the corn provinces, 
fully as good, arid in moil years nearly about the. 
fame price with the corn of England, chough, in 
opulence and improVt-menE, France is perhaps 
inferior to England. The corn-hnds of Eng¬ 
land, however, are better cultivated than thofe of 
France, and the corn-lands of France are ['aid to 
be much better cultivated chan thofe of Poland, 

But though the poor country, not with (landing 
the 1 inferiority of its cultivation, can, in Tome 
mealbre, rival the rich in the chcapnefs and 
goodnefs of its corn, it can. pretend to no fuc'h 
competition in its manufadturesj at lead if thofe 
manufactures fuit the foil, climate, and fituation 
of the rich country. The filks of France arc 
better and cheaper than thofe of England, be- 
cauie the filk manufacture, at leaft tinder the 
prefent high duties upon the importation of raw 
filk, does not fo well fuit the climate of England 
as that of France. But the hard-ware and the l| 
ccarfe woollens of England are beyond all com¬ 
panion fuperior to thofe of France, and much 
cheaper too in the fame degree of goodnefs. In 
Poland there are laid to be fcarce any manufac¬ 
tures of any kind, a few of thofe coarfer houlehold 
mantifaftures excepted, without which no country 
can well fubfift. ... 

Tuss great increafe in the quantity of work, 
which, in confequence of the d.ivifion of labour, 

the 
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x the fame number of people are capable of per¬ 
forming, is owing to three different circumftances j 
ftrft, to the increafe of dexterity in every par¬ 
ticular workman; fecondly, to the laving of 
the titne which is commonly loft in p ailing from 
one fpedjes of work to another s and laftly, to 
the invention of a great number of machines which 
facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one man 
to do the work of many, 

First, the improvement of the dexterity ot 
the workman neceftarily increafes the quantity of 
(he Work he can perform j and the dhdfton of 
labdur, by reducing every man's b.ufinefc to. forne 
one fimple operation, and by making this ope¬ 
ration the foie employment of Ins life, oecefla¬ 
rdy increafes very much the dexterity of the 
workman. A common fmirb, who, though ae- 
cuftomed to handle the hammer, has never beer^ 
ufeti to make nails, if upon feme particular oc- 
cafion he is obliged to attempt it, will fenree, 
am a fibred, be able to make above two or three 
hundred nails in a day, and thofe too very bad 
ones, A fmith who has been accuftomed to 
make nails, but whafe foie or principal bniinefs 
has not been chat of a nailer, can (eldom with his 
utmoft diligence make more than eight hundred 
ora thoufand nails in a day. 1 have leen feve- 
ral boys under twenty years of age who had 
never exercifed any other trade but that of mak¬ 
ing nails, and who, when they exerted them- 
feives, could make, each of them, upwards of 
two thoufand three hundred nails in a day. The 
making of a nail, however, is by no means one 

of 
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of the fimpleft operations. The fame perfon 
blows the bellows, ilirs or mends the fire as there 
is occafion, heats rhe iron, and forges every part 
or the nail: In forging the head too he is 
obliged to change hia tools. The different ope¬ 
ration into which the making of a pin, or of a 
rretal button, is fobdivided, are all of them 
much more fimpte, and the dexterity of the per¬ 
fon? of whofe life it has been the foie bnfmefs to 
perform them, is ufually much greater. The ra¬ 
pidity with which forme of the operations of thofc 
manufa^ures are performed, exceeds wh3t the hu* 
111311 hand could, by thole who had never feen 
them, be fuppofed capable of acquiring, 

_ Secondly, the advantage which is gained by 
faying the tsine commonly Jofi in pafllng from, 
one nOf t of work to another, is much greater 
than we fhould at firft view be apt to imagine it, 
It is impoflible to pals very quickly from one 
kind of work to another, that is carried on in a 
different place, and with quite different took. 
A country weaver, who cultivates a Imajl farm, 
muft lofe a good deal of time in puffing from his 
loom to the field, and from the field to his loom. 
When the two trades can be carried on in the 
lame workhoule, the fofs of time is no doubt 
modi Ids. It is even in this cafe, however, very 
cpfifiderabic, A man commonly faunrers a little 
10 turning his hand from one fort of employment 
to another. When he firft begins the new work 
he is fcldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as 
tuey lav, does not go to it, and for feme time he 
rather trifles than applies to good purpofc The 
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: habit of' fa mitering ami of indolent careleis ap-' 
/plication, which .is naturally, or rather necefik- 
zily acquired by every country workman who is 
obliged to change his work and his tools every 
half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty dif¬ 
ferent ways almoft every day of his life; renders 
him almofl always flothful and lazy, and inca¬ 
pable of any vigorous application even on the 
moil prefling occaftons. Independent, therefore, 
of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this c&ufe 
alone maft always reduce confiderably the quan¬ 
tity of work which he is capable of performing. 
Thirdly, and laftly, every body muft be fen- 
fibie how much labour is facilitated and abridged 
by the application of proper machinery. It is 
unneceflary to give any example, I jhal| only ob- 
"forte, therefore, chat the invention of all thole 
machines by which labour is fo much facilitated 
and abridged, feems to hove been originally 
owing to the divifion of labour. Men are much 
more likely to dilcover caller and readier me¬ 
thods of attaining any object, when the whole 
attention of their minds is direfted towards that*- 
fingle objeft, than when it is diffi paced among a 
great variety of things. But in cohfequence of 
the divifion of labour, the whole of every man’s 
attention comes naturally to be directed towards 
fome one very Ample objedt. It is naturally to 
be expefted, therefore, that fome one or other of 
thole who are employed in each particular branch 
of labour fhould foon find out eafier and readier 
methods of performing their own particular 
work, wherever the nature of it admits of foch 

improvement. 
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improvement. A great part of the machines 
made ufe of in chofe manufailures in which la- 
hour is moil fobdivided, were originally the in¬ 
ventions of common workmen, who, being each 
of them employed in feme very fimple operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards finding 
out eafier and readier methods of pierforming it. 
Whoever has been much accultomed to vifit fuch 

manufactures, muft frequently have been fiiewn 
very pretty machines, which were the in ventions 
of fuch workmen, in order to facilitate and 
quicken their own particular part of the work. 
In the fir ft fire-engines, a boy was conftantly em¬ 
ployed to open and fhut alternately the commu¬ 
nication between the boiler and the cylinder, ac¬ 
cording as the pifton either afeended or de- 
fcencied. One of thofe boys, who loved to play 
with his companions, obferved that, by tying a 
firing from the handle of the valve which opened 
this communication to another part of the ma¬ 
chine, the valve would open and fhut without his 
a(Tifiance, and leave him at libeity to divert hirn- 
fclf with his play-fellows. One of the greateft 
improvements that has been made upon thi% ma¬ 
chine, Grice it was firffc invented, was in this man¬ 
ner the difeovery of a boy who wanted to fsve his 
own labour. 

'All the improvements in machinery, how¬ 
ever, have by no means been the inventions of 
thofc who had occafion to ufe the machines. 
Many improvements have been made by the 
ingenuity of the makers of the machines, wbert 

to 
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to make them became the bufinefs of a peculiar 
trader and fume by that of thofe who are caked 
philofophers or men'of fpe dilation, whole trade 
it is not to do any thing, but to obferve every 
things and who, upon that account, are often 
capable of combining together the powers of the 
mod ditlant and diflimilar objefts. In the pro* 
grefs of fociery, philofophy or fpeculation be¬ 
comes, like every other employment, the prin¬ 
cipal or foie trade and occupation of a particular 
clafs of citizens. Like every other employment 
coo, it is fubdivided into a great number of 
different branches, each of which affords occu¬ 
pation to a peculiar tribe or chfs of pliilofo- 
phers; and this fubdivificn of employment in 
philofophy, as well as in every other bufinefs, 
improves dexterity, and fives time. Each indi¬ 
vidual becomes more expert in his own peculiar 
branch, more work is done upon the whole, and 
the quantity of feienee is considerably increased by 
it. 

It is the great multiplication of the produc¬ 
tions of all the different arts, . in consequence 
of the divifion of labour, which occasions, in a 
well-governed lociety, that univerfal opulence 
which extends itfelf to the lowed: ranks of the 
people. livery workman has a great quantity 
of his own work to difpofe of beyond what he 
himfelf has occafion for j and every other work¬ 
man being exactly in the fame fltuation, he is 
enabled to exchange a great quantity of his own 
goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to 
the fame thing, for the price of a great quan- 
8 tity 
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tUy of theirs* He fopplies them 'abundantly w’ch 
v,T.at they have occafion for, and they accommo¬ 
date him as amply with what he has occafion for, 
and a general plenty difhifes ideif through all the 
different ranks of the fociety. 

Observe the accommodation of the moft com* 
mdn artificer or day-labourer in a civilized and 
thriving country, and you will perceive that the 
number of people of whole induftry a part, 
though but a fmall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all 
computation.* The woollen coat, for example, 
which covers the day-labourer, as coarle and 
rough as it may appear, is the produce of the 
idint labour of a great multitude of workmen* 
The fhepherafj the forterTf die wool, the wool- 
comber or carder, the dyer, the fcribbler, the 
fpinrter, the weaver, the fuller, the drefier, with 
many others, muff all join their different ares in 
order to complete even this hofoely production, 
How many merchants and carriers, befides, mult 
have been employed in tranfport:ng the mate¬ 
rials from fomc of th'ofc workmen to others who 
often live in a very diftant part of trie country l 
Kow much commerce and navigation in parti- 
cuiar, how many Hip- builders, failors, lail- 
dvikers, rope-makers, mpft have been employed 
in order to bring together the different drugs 
made-ile of by the d/er, which often come from 
the. remoteff corners of the avorki ! What a 
variety of labour too is nccelTary in order to 
produce the tools of the meanelt of thole work¬ 
men ! To fay nothing of fuch complicated m!f- 

Tol, I, C chines 
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chines as the fhip of the fail or, the mill of the 
fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us 
confider only what a variety of labour is requi- 
11 te in order to form that very fimple machine, 
the (hears with which the ihepherd caps the 
wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace 
for fmelting the ore, the feller of the timber, 
the burner of the charcoal to be made life of in 
the imelting-houie, the brick-maker, the brick¬ 
layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the 
mill-wright, the forger, the (fnith, mu ft all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce 
them. Were we to .examine, in the fame man¬ 
ner, all the different parts of his drd's and 
houl'ehold furniture, the coarle linen fiber, wb$ch 
He wears next his Ikin, the (hoes which cover his 
feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the d:f- 
ferent parts which compote it, the kitchen*grate 
at which he prepares his victuals, the coals 
which he makes ufe of for that purpofe, dug 
from the bowels of the earth, 1 and brought to 
him perhaps by a long lea and a long land 
carriage, all the other utenfils of his kitchen, 
all the furniture of his table, (the knives and 
forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which 
he lerves up and divides his victuals, the dif¬ 
ferent hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glafs window which lets in the 
heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and 
the rain, with all the knowledge and art requi- 
fite for preparing that beautiful and happy in¬ 
vention, without which chefe northern parts of 
the world could fcarce have ..-Touied a very 
5 1 comfortable 
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bcrnfortable habitation together with the tools ~ H , p 
of all the different workmen .employed in pro- 
during thole different conveniences, if we ex¬ 
amine, I lay, all thefe■ things, and confidt; what 
a variety of labour is employed about each of 
them, we thill be fallible that without the 
afiiltance and co-operation of many tbonlands, 
the very meaneft period in • a civilized country 
could not be provided, even according to, what 
wo very falfeiy imagine, the eafy and fimple 
manner in which he is commonly accommodate' 1 . 
Compared, indeed, with the mote extravagant 
luxury of the great, his accommodation inuift no 
doubt appear extremely Simple and eaiy ; and 
yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommo¬ 
dation of an European Prince does not always 
fo much exceed that of an indutlrious and fo d 
peafant, as the accommodation of the kilter ex ¬ 
ceeds that of many an African king, the abfolute 
mailer of the lives and liberties of ten- thoufand 
naked ravages. 


C H A P. II. 

Of the Principle •which give f occaficn to the 
Livfmi of Labour. 

T HIS divifion of labour, from which fo 
many advantages are derived, is not oi i- 
ginally the effect of any human v.ifdom, which 
forefeet, anti intends that gene-at opulence to 

G a which 
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which it gives occafion. It is the neceflarjA 
though very ilow and gradual, confeqv.en.ee of a 
certain propenfity in human nature which has in 
view no fuch rxtenfive utility* the propenfity 
to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for 
another. 

Whether this propenfity be one of thofe 
original principles in human nature, of which, 
no further account can be given; or whether-, 
as fee ms more probable, It be the necefiary 
con Hr q ounce of the faculties of reafors anil lpeech,. 
it belongs not to our prefect fubjeft to enquire 
It is common to all* men, and to be found in 
no other race of animals, which feern to know' 
neither this nor any other fpecies of ccmtrafls. 
Two greyhounds, in running down the fame 
ham, have fooietimes the appearance of aft mg in 
fome fort of concert. Each turns her toward- 
his companion, or endeavours to intercept lief 
when his companion turns her towards hitnfelf. 
This, however, is not the effect of any corttraft, 
but of the accidental concurrence of their paf- 
Jio:js in the fame object at that particular time.. 
Nobody ever law a dog make a fair and delibe¬ 
rate exchange of one bone fur another with 
another dog. Nobody ever law one animal by 
its gtftures and natural cries figntfy to another, 
this is mine, that yours j I am witling to give 
this for that. When an animal wants to obtain 
fomething either of a man, or of another animal, 
it has no Other means o; perfuafion but to gam 
the favour of thofe whole lervfce it requires. A 
puppy fa-.vns upon irs dam, and a ipaniel endea- 

• vours 




vours by a thou Hind attractions to engage t he <5 H A 
attention of its. mailer who is at dinner, when it—ylw 
wants to be fed by him. Man fo me times ufes 
the lame arts with his brethren, and when he 
has no other means of engaging them to adfc 
according to his inclination^ endeavours by 1 

every fervile and fawning attention to obtain 
their good will. He has not time, however, 
to do this upon every occafion. In civilized 
focicty he Stand, 1 '. at all times in need of the 
co-operation and afiiftance of great multi¬ 
tudes, while ills whole life is fcarce fufficient 
to gain the friendship of a few pier Ions . In 

almof'l every other race or animals,, each in¬ 
dividual, when it is grown up to maturity, is 
entirely independent, and in its natural hate has 
otrcafion for the affifhnee of no other Kviit& 
creature. But man has almoft co nil ant occa¬ 
sion for the help of his brethren, and it is in 
vain for him to expedt it from their benevolence 
only. He will be more likely to prevail if be 
can intereft their Self-love in his favour, and 
Shew them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. W ho¬ 
ever offers to another a bargain of any kind, 
propofes to do this: Give me that which I 
Want, and you Shall have this which you want, 
is the meaning of every Such offer; and it is in 
this manner that we obtain from one another 
the far greater part of chofe good offices which 
we Stand in need of. It is not ftom the benevo¬ 
lence cf the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, 
that we expect our dinner, but from their 
j, C 3 regard 






b p-o k regard to their own 'mtetcft; We add refs our- 
1 ii . i ~ tf n~ in f frlves, not to their bun; :ty but to their rdf- 
love, and never talk to them of our own 
necelllties but of their advantages. Nobod/ 
but a beggar chufcs to depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even 
a beggar does not depend upon it entirely. 
The charity of wclt-difpofed people, indeed, 
fupplics him with the whole fund of his fub- 
fillence. But though this principle ultimately 
provides him with all the rieedfaries of life 
which Ire has occafion for, it neither does nor 
can provide him with them as he has occafion 
for them. The greater part of his occafional 
wants are fupplied in the.lame manner as thofe 
of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by 
purthafe. With the money which one man 
gives him he purchafes food. The old deaths 
which another bellows upon him he exchanges 
for other old cioaths which fuit him better, or 
for lodging, or for food, or for money, with 
which he can buy either food, cloaths, or lodg¬ 
ing, as he has occafion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter,' and by purchafe, 
that we obtain from one another the greater part 
of thofe mutual good offices which we Hand in 
need of,To it is this fame trucking difpoheion 
which originally gives occafion to the divifion 
of labour. In a tribe of hunters or fhepherds 
a paiticular per.fon makes bows and arrows, for 
example, with more readtnefs and dexterity chan 
any other. He frequently exchanges them for 
paitle or for venifon with his companions} and 

he 
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He finds at Lift that he Gan in this manner gee 
more cattle and venifon, than it he himfeif went 
to the .field to catch them. From a regard to 
hi* own mtereft, therefore, the making of bows 
£tnd arrows grows to be his chief bufifieij, and 
he becomes a fort of armourer. Another excels 
in making the frames and covers of their little 
hues or moveable hooks. He is accu Homed ta 
be of ufe in this way to hit neighbours, who re¬ 
ward him in the lame manner with cattle and 
with venifon, till at Lift lie finds it his intcreft 
to dedicate hivnfelf entirely to this employment, 
and to beet)me a fort of houle-carpenter. In 
the fame manner a third becomes a first) th or a 
brazier; a fourth a tanner or dreffer of hide;; or 
ftcins, the principal part of the cloatbing of 
ravages. And thus, the certainty of being able 
to exchange all that furplus part of the produce 
of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own confumption, for fiich pares of the produce 
of other men's labour as he may have .occafigh 
for, encourages every man to apply himfelf 
to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfeftion whatever talent or genius 
he may poffefs for that particular fpccies of bufi- 
nefs. 

The difference of natural talents in different 
men is, in reality, much lefs than we are aware 
of; and the very different genius which appears 
to diftinguifh men of different proteftkms, when 
grown up to maturity, is not upon many occa¬ 
sions lb much the caufe, as the effect of the 
divifion of labour. The difference between the 
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K moil diffimiW chiradters, between a phibfuph-ef 
1 and a common ftreet porter, for example, teem!; 
to arife riot fo much from nature, as from habit, 
cuftorn, and education. When they carne into 
the world, and for the firft fix or eight years of 
their exiftence, they were, perhaps, very much 
alike, ami neither their parents nor playfellows 
could perceive any remarkable difference, About 
that age ; , or foon after, they come to be em¬ 
ployed in very different occupations. The dif¬ 
ference of talents comes then to be taken notice 
of, and widens by degrees, till at laft the vanity 
of the philofopher is willing to acknowledge fcarce 
any refemblance. But without the dilpofition to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man muft 
have procured to himlelf every neceftiiry and 
conveniency of life which he wanted. All in lift 
have had the Crne duties to perform, and the 
fame work to c!o, and there could have been no 
fuch difference of employment as could alone 
give oceafion to any great difference of talents. 

As it is this difpofition which forms that dif¬ 
ference of talents, lb remarkable among men of 
different profefTions, fo it is this fame difpofition 
which renders that difference u fitful. jVnmy tribes 
of animals acknowledged to be ail o! the 
fame fpecies, derive from nature a much more 
remarkable diftmftion of genius, than what, 
antecedent to cuftorn and education, appears to 
take place among men. By nature a pluiofopher 
is not in genius and difpofition half fo different 
from a ftreet porter, as a maftiff is from a grey- 
lioimd, or a greyhound from a fpanicl, yr this 

i laft 
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lad from a fhepherd’s dog. T-hofe different c 
tribes of ar.ittials, however, though all of the *— 
fame fpeeies, are of fcarce any vife to one an¬ 
other. The ftrength of the madifF is not in 
the lead fupporced either by the fwiftnefs of the 
greyhound, or by the fagacity of the fpaniel, or 
by the docility of the fhepherd’s dog. The 
effects of thofe different genhkfes and talents, for 
want of the power or difpofition to barter and ex¬ 
change, cannot be brought into a common flock, 
and do r.ot in the lead contribute to the better 
accommodation and conveniency of the fpeeies- 
Each animal is dill obliged to fupport and de¬ 
fend itfelfj feparately and independently, and 
derives no fort of advantage from that variety of 
talents with which nature has d iff jngui died its 
fellows. Among men, oh the contrary, the moft 
difEmilar geniufes are of nfe to one another; the 
different produces of thetr refpeftive talents, by 
the general difpofition to truck, barter, and ex¬ 
change, being brought, as it were, into a com¬ 
mon dock, where every man may ptirchafe what¬ 
ever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
fie has occafton for. 
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CHAP. in. 

Thai' the Divifmi of Labour is limited by the 
Extent of the Market . 

A S it is the power of exchanging that gives 
j.*. a. occa fi on to ij ie divifion of labour, fo the 
extent of the divifion mtiffc always be limiretl by 
the extent of that power, or in other words, by 
the extent of the market. When the market is 
very fmaH, no perfon can have any encourage¬ 
ment to dedicate himfelf entirely to one employ¬ 
ment, for want of the power to exchange all that 
fm-plus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own confumption, 
for fiich parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he has occafion for. 

There are tome forts of iuduiay, even of the 
loweft kind, which can be carried on no where 
but in a great town. A porter, for example, can 
find employment and fub-fiftence in no other 
place. A village is by much too narrow a 
iphere for him} even an ordinary market town 
is fcarce large enough to afford him conftanc 
occupation. In the lone houfes and very fmall 
villages which arc fcatrered about in fo defect a 
country as the Highlands of Scotland, every 
farmer muft be butcher, baker, and brewer for 
his own family. In fuch Ikoations we can fcarce 
expe<9: to find even a feftith, a carpenter, or a 
mal’on, within lefs than twenty miles of another 
of the fame trad*. The fcattered families that 
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live at eight or ten miles difiance from the 
neareth of them, mud learn to perform them- 
fdves a great number of little pieces of work, 
for which, in more populous countries, they 
would call in the aflifrance of thofe workmen. 
Country workmen are almoft every where obliged 
to apply themfelves to all the different branches 
of imiuftxy that have fo much affinity to one 
another as to be employed about the fame fort 
of materials. A country carpenter deals in every 
fort of work that is made of wood ; a country 
fmith in every fort of work that is made of iron. 
The former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker, and even a carver in wood, 
as well as a wheelwright, a plough-wrigbt, a 
cart and waggon maker. The employments of 
the latter are Hill more various. It is impofPbie 
there fhould be fuch a trade as even that of a 
nailer in the remote and inland parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Such a workman at 
the rate of a thoufand nails a day, and three 
hundred working days in the year, will make 
three hundred thoufand nails in the year. But 
in fuch a fituation it would be impoffible to 
d.ifpofe of one thoufand, that is, of one day’s 
work in the year. 

As by means of water-carriage a more exten- 
fjve market is opened to every fort of industry 
than what land-carriage alone can afford it, fo it 
:s upon the fea-coaft, and along the banks of na¬ 
vigable rivers, that induftry of every kind natu¬ 
rally begins to fubdivide and improve itfelf, and 
it is frequently not till a long time after that 

thofe 
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ook thofe improvements extend them lei ves to the in¬ 
land parts of the cuuntry. A broad wheeled 
waggon, attended by two men, and drawn by 
eight hoi'fes, in about fix weeks time carries and 
brings back between London and Edinburgh 
near four ton weight of goods. In about the 
fame time a ftrip navigated by fix or eight men, 
and failing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two 
hundred ton weight of goods. Six or tight 
men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, 
can carry and bring back in the fame time the 
fame quantity of goods between London and 
Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, at¬ 
tended by a hundred men, and drawn by four 
hundred horfcs. Upon two hundred tons of 
goods,, therefore, carried by the cheapett land- 
carriage from London to Edinburgh, there dufft 
be charged the maintenance of a hundred men 
for three weeks, and both the maintenance, and 
what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the 
wear and tear of four hundred horfes as well as of 
fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon the fame 
quantity of goods carried by water, there is, to 
be charged only the .maintenance of fix or eight 
men, and the wear atid tear of a fin Ip of two 
hundred tons burthen, together with the value of 
the fuperior rifle, or the difference of the tafu- 
rance between land and water-carriage. Were 
there no other communication between thole two 
places, therefore, but by land carriage, as no 
goods could be tranfported from the one to the 
other, .except fuch wh'dfe pi ice was very confi- 

derable 





derablc in proportion to their weight, they could c ** A p ' 
carry on hut a fmall pan: of that commerce 1 ——* 


which at prcfent fubfifts between them., and con- 
Jequently cotiiii give but a fmall part of that en¬ 
couragement which they at prefect mutually 
afford to each othei’s induftry. There could be 
little or no commerce of any kind between the 
diftant parts of' the world. What goods could 
bear the expence of land- carriage bet ween Lon¬ 
don and Calcutta r Or if there were any fo pre¬ 
cious as to be able to fupport this expence, with 
what fifecy could they be man [ported through 
the territories of fo many barbarous nations ? 
Thofe two cities, however, at prefent carry on a 
very confrderable commerce with each other, and 
by mutually affording a market, give a good 
deal of encouragement to each other’s induftry. 

Sisce fuch, therefore, are the advantages of 
water-carriage, it is natural that the firft improve¬ 
ments of art and induftry ftiould be made where 
this conveniency opens the whole world for a 
market to the produce of every fort of labour, 
and that they ftiould always be much later in ex¬ 
tending themfdyes into the inland parts of the 
country. The inland parts of the country can 
for a long time have no other market for the 
greater part of their goods, but the country 
which lies round about them, and leparotes them 
from the fea-coaft, and the great navigable ri¬ 
vers. The extent of their market, therefore, 
muft for a long time be in proportion to the 
rLhes and populoufnefs of that country, and con¬ 
sequently their improvement muft always be pof- 
' teriojr 
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tenor to the improvement of that country, lii 
our North American colonies the plantations 
have conflantly followed either the fea eoall or 
the banks of the navigable rivers, and have 
Icaree any where extended themfelves to any 
confiderable diftance from both. 

The nations that, according to the bed 
authenticated hiftory, appear to have been frrft 
civilized, were thole that dwelt round the coaft 
of the Mediterranean fea. That lea, by far the 
greateffc inlet that is known in the world, having 
no tides, nor tonfeqtiemly any waves except 
fgch as are can fed by the wind only, was, by the 
finoothnels of its furface, as well as by the mul¬ 
titude of its iiiands, and the proximity of its 
neighbouring Ihores, extremely favourable 1:0 the 
infant navigation of the world; when, from their 
ignorance of the compafs, men were afraid to 
quit the view of the coaft, and from the imper¬ 
fection of the art of fbip-building, to abandon 
themfelves to the boifterous waves of the ocean. 
To pafs beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is,- 
to fail out of the Streights of Gibraltar, was, in 
the antieot world, long confidered as a moil 
wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation* 
It was late before even the Phenicians and Car¬ 
thaginians, the molt fkilful navigators and firip- 
builders of thofe old times, attempted it, and 
they were for a long time the only nations that 
did attempt it. 

Of all the countries on the coaft of the Medi¬ 
terranean fea, Egypt Ire ms to have been the firft 
in which either agriculture or manufadtures were 
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cultivate*! and improved to spy considerable c 
degree.. Upper Egypt extends id elf nowhere « 
above a few mites from the Nile, and in Lower 
Egypt that great river breaks i tie If into many 
different canals, which, with, the affiftance of a 
little art, feem to have afforded a cororrumica- 
tion by water-Carriage, not only between ail the 
great towns, but between all the eonfiderable 
villages, and even to many farm-Houfes in the 
country; nearly in the ft me manner as the Rhine 
and the Made do in Holland at prefeht. The 
extent and eafioefs of this inland navigation was 
probably one of the principal caufcs of the early 
improvement of Egypt, 

The improvements in agriculture and manu* 
failures feem likewise to have been of very great 
antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in the Eaff 
Indies, and in iorne of the eaflern provinces of 
China; though the great extent of this antiquity 
is not authenticated by any hiftories of whofe 
authority we, in this pare of the world, are well 
aflnred. in Bengal the Gauges and feveral otlv • 
great rivers form a great number of navigable 
canals, in the lame manner as the Nile does in 
k'gyp 1 - 1 ° the Eaftern provinces of China too, 
feveral great rivers form, by their different 
branches, a multitude of canals, and by commu¬ 
nicating with one another afford an inland navi¬ 
gation much more extenfivc than that either of 
the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of 
them put together. It is remarkable that neither 
the undent Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor the 
Chinefe, encouraged foreign Commerce, b it 
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K fc:em all to have derived their great opulence? 
from this inland navigation. 

All the inland parts of Africa, and all thaf 
part of Afia which lies any considerable way 
north of the Euxine and Cafpian Teas, the ancient 
Scythia, the modem Tartary and Siberia, feejni 
in all ages of the world to have been in the fame 
barbarous and uncivilized flats in which we find 
them at prefent. The fea of Tarrary is the fro¬ 
zen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 
though feme of the greateft rivers in the world 
run through that country, they are at too great a 
diilance from one another to carry commerce 
and communication through the greater part of 
it. There are in Africa none of chafe great in¬ 
lets, fuch as the Baltic and Adriatic leas in 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine Teas in 
both Europe and Afia ; and the gulphs of Arabia, 
Ferfia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Ala, to' 
carry maritime commerce into the interior parts 
of chat great continent j and the great rivers of 
Africa are at too great a difhnce burn one ano¬ 
ther to give occafion to any confiderable inland 
navigation. The commerce befides which any 
nation can carry on by means of a river which 
does not break itlelf into any great number of 
branch: s or canals, and which runs into another 
territory before it reaches the fea> can never be 
very confiderable; becaufe it is always in the 
po.vcr of the nations who po fiefs that other terri- 
t;sry to obflruil the communication between the 
upper country and the fea, The navigation of 
the Danube is of very little ufe to the different 
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Hates of Bavaria, Auftrla, and Hungary, in com- c i* a p 
pariforj of what it would be if any of them pof- 
fefTed the whole of its courfe till it. fills into the 
Black Sea, 



C H A P. IV. 

Of the Origin and Ufs of Money. 

W HEN the divifion of labour has been 
once thoroughly eftablifhed, it is but a 
very' fmall part of a man's wants which the pro¬ 
duce of his own labour can Supply. He fupplies 
the far greater part of them by exchanging that 
furplus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own confomption, 
for fuch parts of the produce of other men’s la¬ 
bour as he has occafion for. Every man thus 
' J > v es exchanging, or becomes in fome mea- 
fure a merchant, and the fociety itfelf grows to 
be what is properly a commercial fociety. 

But when the divifion of labour firft began to 
take place, this power of exchanging muft fre¬ 
quently have been very much clogged and env 
barrelled in its operations. One man, w-e fhall 
fuppofc, has more of a certain commodity than 
he himfelf has occafion for, while another has 
lei's. The former confequently would be glad to 
dtfpofe of, and the latter to porch a fe, a part of 
this foperfimry. But if this latter foould chance 
to have nothing that the former Hands in need 

. r;f> ® KC h 4 nge can be made between them 
Vol. I. D The 
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ft The butcher has more meat in his fhop than he 
fiimlelf can con fume, and the brewer and rfie 
baker would each of them Be willing to purbhafe 
a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except the different productions of 
their refpe&ive trader, and the pitcher is already 
provided with all the bread and beer which he 
has immediate oecafion for. No exchange can, 
in this cafe, be made between them. He cannot 
be their merchant, nor they his cuftomers; and 
they are all of them thus mutually lefs ferviee- 
■able to one another. In order to avoid the in- 
corivemency of fudi fixations, every prudent 
rr.an in .-very period of focietv, after the fil'd 
elablifoment of the divifion of labour, mud na¬ 
tural! v have endeavoured to manage his affairs in 
fuch a manner, as to have at all times by him, 
beftdes the peculiar produce of his own indufiry, 
a certain quantity of fome one commodity or 
other, fuch as he imagined few people would be 
Ukelv to refills in exchange for the produce of 
their uuiulhy. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, 
were fucceffively both thought of and employed 
for this purpofe. in the rude ages of iociccy, 

cattle are faid to have been the common inftru* 
ment of commerce i and, though they moil have 
been a moft inconvenient one, yet in old times 
.we find things were frequently valued according 
to the number of cattle which had been given in 
exchange for them. The armour of Diomede, 
fays Homer, cofl only nine oxen ; but that of 
Glauc.ss cofl an hundred oxen. Salt is laid to 

be 
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E>c the common inftnimeftt of commerce and ex c ha, p.’ 
changes in Abyffibia; a fpecies of fhells in fome 
parts of the coaft or’India; dried cod at New¬ 
foundland; tobacco in Virginia; (bear in Tome 
of our Weft India colonies; hides or drefied lea¬ 
ther in Tome other countries; and there is at this 
day a village in Scotland where it is not uncom¬ 
mon, I ani told, far a workman to carry nails in- 
Head of money to the baker’s (hop or the ale- 
houfe. 

In all countries, however, men'. Teem at laft to 
have been determined by irre fill idle re a Tons to 
give the preference, for this employment, to me¬ 
tals above every other commodity. Metals can 
not only be kept with as little lofs as any other 
commodity, fcarce any thing being Id's peri fit- 
able than they are, but they can likewife, with¬ 
out any lofs, be divided into any number of 
parts, as by fufion thofe parts can eafily be re¬ 
united again; a quality which no other equally 
durable commodities poffefs, and which more 
than any other quality renders them fit to be the 
inftruments of commerce and circulation. The 
man who wanted to buy fait, for example, and 
had nothing but cattle to give in exchange for 
it, mufi: have been obliged to buy fait to the 
value of a whole ox, or a whole fheep, at a time. 

He could feldom buy Ids than this, becaufc 
what he was to give for it could feldom be di¬ 
vided without lofs; and if he had a mind to 
buy mote, he muft, for the fame reaforss, have 
been obliged to buy double or triple the quan¬ 
tity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or 
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.°i° K of two or three /beep. If, on the contrary, m~ 

■ Head pf (heep or oxen, he had metals to give in 
exchange for it, lie couk! eafily proportion the 
quantity of the metal to the preciie quantity of 
the commodity which he had immediate occa- 
fion for. 

Different metals have been made ofe of by 
different nations for this purpofe, Iron was the 
common inffrument of commerce among the an¬ 
cient Spartans j copper among the antient Ro¬ 
mans j and gold and filver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 

Those metals feenn originally to have been 
made ufe of for this purpofe in rude bars, without 
any ftamp or coinage. Thus we are told by 
Pliny*, upon the authority of Timaeus, an an- 
tient hifforian, that, till the time of Servius Tul¬ 
lius, the Romans had no coined money, but 
made ufe of unftamped bars of copper, to pur- 
chafe whatever they had occafion for, T-hefe rude 
bars, therefore, .performed at this time the func¬ 
tion of money. 

The ufe of metals in this rude (late was at¬ 
tended with two very confiderable incopvenien- 
cies ; ft iff, with the trouble of weighing; and, 
fecondiy, with that of affaying them. In the 
precious metals, where a ftnall difference in the 
quantity makes a great difference in the value, 
even the bufinefs of weighing, with proper exaft- 
Rt-fs, requires at ie a ft very accurate weights and 
lcales. 1 he weighing of gold in particular is an 
* Plin. trill*.Nat, lib. 3j. cap. 3. 

operation 
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operation of Tome nicety. In the coarfor metals, c b a i\ 
indeed, where a fmail error would be of little !v 
conlequence, lei's accuracy would, no doubt, be 
necefiary. Yet we fhould find it exqefljvely 
troublefome, if every time a poor man had oc- 
cafion either to buy or fell a farthing's worth 
of goods, he was obliged to weigh the far¬ 
thing. The operation of allaying is ftr.il more 
difficult, ftili more tedious, and, unlefs a part 
of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, 
with proper di Obi vents, any condufioni that 

can be drawn from it, is extremely uncertain. 

Before the inftitution of coined money, how¬ 
ever, imlefs they went through this tedious 

and difficult operation, people mult always 

have been liable to the grafted frauds and 
impofsrions, and infiead of a pound weight of 
pure filver, or pure copper, might receive in ex¬ 
change for their goods, an adulterated compofi- 
cion of the coarieft and cheapeft materials, which 
had, however, in their outward appearance, been 
made to referable rhofe metals. To prevent 

fuch abufes, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby 
to encourage all forts of induili y and commerce, 
it has. been found neceflary, in all countries that 
have made any confiderable advances towards 
improvement, to affix a public (lamp upon cer¬ 
tain quantities of fuch particular metals, as were 
in thole countries commonly rinade ufo of to pur- 
chafe goods. Hence the origin of coined mo¬ 
ney, and of thofo public, offices called mints; 
infti tut ions exactly of the fame nature with thole 
of the aulnagers and ftan*pm afters of woollen 
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k and linen cloth. All, of them are equally meant 
w to afcertain, by means of a public (lamp, the 
quantity and uniform .goocinds of thole different 
commodities ’when brought to market. 

The nrii public ftatnps of this kind that were 
affixed to the current metals, feern in many cafes 
to have been intended to afeertrrn, what it was 
both mofh difficult and moft important to alter- 
tain, the goodnels or finciicfs of the me ml, and 
to have refembled the. trcrling mark which is 
at prefeat affixed to plate and bars of fiiver, or 
the Sprmifh mark which is fomteimes affixed to 
ingots of gold, and which being ftruck only 
upon one fide of the piece, and not covering 
the Whole fur face, a (certains tlr fmends, but not 
the weight of the metal. Abraham weighs to 
Epbron the four hundred fbckels of fiver which 
he had agreed to pay for the field of Mark pel ah. 
They are find however to be the current money 
of the merchant, and yet are received by weight 
and not by tale, in the fame manner as ingots of 
gold and bars of fiiver are at prefent, The re¬ 
venues of the antic:it Saxon kings of ^England 
are %id to have been paid, not in EbOney but in 
kind, that is, in victuals and pr'ovifions of all 
forts. William the Conqueror introduced the ciif- 
tom of paving them in money. This money, 
however, was, for a long time, received at the 
exchequer, by weight and nor by tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of welching 
tbofi- metals with exscinds gave occafion to the 
inftitution of coins, of which the damp, covering 
entirely both fides of the piece and fume times 

the 





the edges too, was fuppofed to :i (certain not only c 
the finenefs, but the weight of the metal. Such 
coins, therefore, were received by tale as at pre- 
fent. without the trouble of weighing. 

'The denominations of ihofe coins feem ori- 
ginally to have expreffed the weight or quantity 
of metJ contained in them, In the time of 
Servius Tullius, who firft coined money at 
Rome, the Roman As or Pondo contained a 
Roman pound of good copper. It was divided 
in the fame manner as our I royes pound, into 
twelve ounces, each of which contained a real 
ounce of good copper, The Engjifli pound 
fterling in the time of Edward T, contained a 
pound. Tower weight, of filver of a known (ine- 
nefs. The Tower pound teems to have been 
lomething more than the Roman pound, and 
fortiething lefs than the Troyes pound.. I his 
la ft was not introduced into the mint of England 
rill the 18th of Elenry VI 1 R The French livre 
contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound, 
Troyes weight, of filver of a known finenefs, 
The fair of Troyes in Champaign was at that 
time frequented by all the nations of Europe, 
and the weights and meal ores of fo famous a 
market were generally known and efieemed. 
The Scots money pound contained, from the 
time of Alexander the Firfl to that of Robert 
Bruce, a pound of filver of the fame weight and 
finenefs with the Englifh pound llerling. Eng- 
lifli, French, and Scots pennies too, toutkneel 
alt of them originally a real pennyweight of filver, 
the twentieth part of an ounce, and the two 
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K hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound. The folk 
-» Iin 8 t0 ° originally to have been the deno¬ 
mination of a weight. is at twelve 

(hihing:: the quarter., fays an antient ftatute of 
Henry HI. then wajlel bread of a farthing fhall 
Weigh eleven fhtUWgs and four pence. 1'he pro¬ 
portion, however, between the /hilling and either 
.he penny on the one hand, or the pound on the 
other, feems not to have been fo conftant and 
uniform as that between the penny and the 
pound. During the firft race of the kings of 
France, the French fou or /hilling appears upon 
different oCeafions to have contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. Among the antient 
Saxons a /hilling appears at one time to have 
contained only rive pennies, and it is not impro¬ 
bable that it may have been as variable among 
them as among their neighbours, the antient 
Franks. From the time of Charlemagne among 
the French, and from that of William the Con¬ 
queror among the Engli/h, the proportion be¬ 
tween the pound, the /hilling, and the penny, 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as at pre- 
ient, though the value of each has been very dif¬ 
ferent. For in every country of the world, I 
believe, the avarice and injuitice of princes and 
foyereigo ftates, abufwg the confidence of chejr 
fubjects, have by degrees diminifhed the real 
quantity of metal, which had been originally 
contained in their coins. The Roman As, in the 
latter ages of the Republic, was reduced to the 
twenty-fourth parr of its original value, and, in¬ 
field of weighing a pound, came to weigh only 

half 
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half an ounce. The Englifo pound; and penny 
contain at prefen t about: a third only ; the Shots 
pound and penny about a thirty-fixth ; and the 
French pound and penny about a fixty-fixth part 
of their original value. By means of thofq 
operations the princes and fovereign ftates which 
performed them were enable,dj in appearance, to 
pay their debts and fulfil their engagement:; 
with a fmaller quantity of filver chan would 
other wife have been requifite. It was indeed in 
appearance only; for their creditors were really 
defrauded of a part of what was due to diem. 
All other debtors in the Hate were allowed the 
fame privilege, and might pay with the fame 
nominal fum of the new and debafed coin what¬ 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such ope¬ 
rations, therefore, have always proved favourable 
to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and 
have fomeiimes produced a greater and more 
univerfal revolution in the fortunes of private per- 
fbns, than could have been oceafioned by a very 
great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become 
in all civilized nations the univerfal inftrument of 
commerce, by the intervention of which goods 
of all kinds are bought and fold, or exchanged 
for one another. 

What are the rules which men naturally ob- 
ferve in exchanging them either for money or for 
one another, I foall now proceed to examine. 
Thefe rules determine what may be called the 
relative or exchangeable value of goods. 

The 
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The word v.um, it is to be obicrved, h|s 
two different meanings, and fometimes exprefles 
the utility of forms particular objefl, and fome- 
times the power of ptftchafing other-goods which 
the pofieffioa of that objedl conveys. The one 
may be called “ value in ufe p” the other, ,c value 
**' in exchange.” The things which have the 
greateft value in ufe have frequently little or no 
value in exchange; and on the contrary, thofe 
which have the greateft value in exchange have 
frequently little o. no value in ufe. Nothing is 
more uieful than water.; but it will parch ale 
fcarce any thing 5 fcarce any thing can be had 
in exchange for it, A diamond, on the con¬ 
trary, has fcarce any value in ufe j but a very- 
great quantity of other goods may frequently be 
had in exchange for it. 

In order to investigate the principles which 
regulate the exchangeable value of commodities, 
J ffcall endeavour to (hew, 

First, what is the real meafure of this ex¬ 
changeable value i or, wherein con hits the real 
price of all commodities. 

Secondly, what are the different parts of which 
this real price iscompOfed or made up. 

And, laftly, what are the different dreum- 
ftances which fometimes raiie fome or all of 
thefe different parts of price above, and lome- 
times fink them below their natural or ordinary 
rate; or, what are the caufes which fo me times 
hinder the market price, that is, the a£tuu] price 
of commodities, from coinciding exa&Iy with 
what may be called their natural price. 
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I shall endeavour to explain, as fully and 1 - 
diftinftly as I can, thofe three fubjefts in the 
three following chapters, for which I mu ft very 
earneftly entreat both the pdlence and attention 
of the -eader: his patience in order to examine 
a detail which may perhaps in forae places ap¬ 
pear unneceliiarily tedious * and his attention in 
order to underhand what may, perhaps, after 
the Ad left explication which 1 am capable of 
giving- ir, appear ftil! in fume degree obfeure. 

1 am always willing to run feme hazard of being 
tedious >n order to be lure that I am perfpicuoua'; 
and after taking the utrrtoft pains chat 1 can to 
be perfpicuous, fome ofafeurity may ftiil appear 
to remain upon a ibbjeft in its own nature ex¬ 
tremely abftrafted, 
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Of the real and nominal- Price, of .Comme^tlhs, or 
of their Pries in Labour, and their Prise in 
Money. 

XT' V F. R Y man is rich or poor according to 
Sfj the degree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the nect-ffaries, conyeniencics, and ai null men ts 
of hurnar. life. But after the divifion cf labour 
lias once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very 
imall part of rhefe with which a roan's ov.n la¬ 
bour can iitpply him. The far greater part cf 
them he mult derive from the labour of other 
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people, arid he muft be rich or poor according 
to the quantity of that labour which he can 
command, or which, he can afford to purchafc; 
The value of any commodity, therefore, to the 
perlbn who po defies it, and who means not to 
ufe or con fume it him&lf* but to exchange it 
for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him to punchafe or 
command. Labour, therefore, is the real mea- 
five of the .exchangeable value of all commodities. 
The real price of every thing, what every thing 
really cods to the man vyho wants to acquire it, 
is the toil. and trouble of acquiring it. What 
every thing is really worth to the man who has 
acquired it, and who wants to difpoie of it or 
exchange it for fomething elfe, is the toil and 
trouble which it can fave to himfelf, and which 
it can impede upon other people. What is 
bought with money or With goods is purchafed 
by labour, as much as what we acquire by the 
ton of our own body. That money or thofe 
goods indeed fave us this toil. T hey contain 
the value -of a certain quantity of labour which 
we exchange for what is flippofed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the firfl; price, the original purebafe-money 
that was paid for all things. It was nor. by gold 
or by fijver, but by labour, that all the wealth of 
the world was originally purchafed; and its value, 
to thofe who poflefs it, and who want to ex¬ 
change it for foine new productions, is precifely 
equal to the quantity of labour which it can 
enable them to purchafe or command, 

9 Wealth, 
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Wealth, as Mr, Hobbes fays, is power. But c H 
the perfop who either acquires, or fucceeds to a ^ 
great fortune- does not neceffirily acquire or 
fueceed to any political power, either civil or 
military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford him 
tire means of acquiring both, but the mere 
poffeffion of that fortune does not neceffarily 
convey to him either. The power which that 
poffellion immediately and directly conveys to 
him, is the power of pun hafing j a certain com ¬ 
mand over all the labour, or over all the produce 
of labour which is then in the market. His for¬ 
tune is greater or lefs, precisely in proportion to 
the extent of this power; or to the quantity 
either of other men’s labour, or,' what is the 
fame thing, of the produce of other men’s 
labour, which it enables him to purchafe or 
command- The exchangeable value of every 
thing mull always be precifdy equal to the extent 
of this power which it conveys to its owner. 

But though labour be the real meafure of the 
exchangeable value of ail commodities, it is not 
that by which their value is commonly eftimated. 

It is often difficult to afeertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour. The 
time fpent in two different forts of work will not 
always alone determine this proportion. The 
different degrees of hardship endured, and of 
ingenuity exercifed, niuft likewife be taken into 
account. There may be more labour in an 
hour's hard work, than in two hour’s c."ify buGnefs; 
or in an hour’s application to a trade which 
it coft ten years labour to learn, than in a 

month’s 
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month's induftry, at an ordinary and obvious 
employment. But it is not eafy to find any ac¬ 
curate rneafure either of hard fh ip or ingenuity. 
In exchanging indeed the different productions 
or different forts of labour for one another, force 
allowance is commonly made for both. It is 
adjufted, however, not by any accurate rneafure, 
but: by the higgling and bargaining of the mar¬ 
ket, according to that fort of rough equality 
which, though not exact, is fufficlent for carrying 
on the bufinefs of common life. 

Every commodity befides, is more frequently 
exchanged for, and thereby compared with, 
other commodities than with labour. It is more 
natural therefore, to efthdate its exchangeable 
value by the quantity of forrie other commodity 
than by that of the labour which it can purchafe. 
The greater part of people too undeifhnd betccT 1 
what is meant by a quantity of a particular com¬ 
modity, than by a quantity of labour. The one 
is a plain palpable object; the ocher an ah ft raft 
notion, which, though it can be made fufftciently 
intelligible, is not altogether fo natural and 
obvious. 

But when barter ceafes, and money has become 
the common . instrument of commerce, every 
particular commodity is more frequently ex¬ 
changed for money than for any other commo¬ 
dity. The burcher feldorn carries his beef or 
his muton to the baker, or the brewer, in order 
to exchange them for bread or for beer; bur be 
carries them to the market, where he exchanges 
them for money, and afterwards exchanges that 

money 
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for bread and for beer. The quantity c 
of money which he gets for them regulates . too k ~ 
the quantity of bread and bier which he can after¬ 
wards purchafe. It is more natural aha obvious 
to him, therefore., to efKmace their value by the 
quantity of money, the commodity for which fie 
immediately exchanges them, than by that of 
bread arid beer, the commodities for which he 
can exchange them only by the intervention of 
another commodity; and rather to fay that his 
butcher's meat is worth threepence or fourpenee 
a pound, than that k is worth three or four 
pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of fmall 
beer. Hence it comes to pals, that the ex¬ 
changeable value of every commodity is more 
frequently eftimatcd by the quantity of money, 
than by the quantity either of labour or of 
any other commodity which can be had in ex¬ 
change for it. 

Gold and filver, however, like every other 
commodity, vary in their value, are fame times 
cheaper and fometimes dearer, lomctimes of caller 
and fometimes of more difficult purchafe. The 
quantity of labour which any particular quantity 
of them can purchafe or command, or the quan¬ 
tity of other goods which it will exchange for, 
depends always upon the fertility or barrennefs 
of the mines .which happen to be known about 
the time when fuch exchanges are made. The. 
dilcovery of the abundant mines of America 
reduced, in the fifteenth century, the value of 
gold and filver in Europe to about a third of 
what it had been before. As it coll, lefs labour 
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Co bring tho/e metals from the mine to the 
marker, fo when their were brought thither they 
could purchafe or command lefs labour; and 
this revolution in fneiir value, though perhaps 
the greateft, is by ho means the. only one of 
which hiftory gives feme account. But as a 
hYeafure of quantity, fuel: as the natural foot, 
fathom, or handful, which is continually varying 
in its own quantity, can never be an accurate 
mcafure of the quantity of other things; fo a 
•commodity which is itfelf continually varying 
in its own value, can never be an accurate 
meafure of the value of other commodities. 
Equal quantities of labour, at all times and 
places, may be faid to be of equal value to the 
labourer. In his ordinary itate of health, ftrerigtfi, 
and fpirits; in the ordinary degree of his {kill 
and dexterity, he muff always lay down the fame 
portion of his cafe, his liberty, and his happi - 
fiefs. The price which he pays mull always be 
the fame, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
which he receives in return for it, Of theie. 
Indeed, It may fomerirnes purchafe a greater and 
fo me times a linaller quantity; but it is their 
value which varies, not that of the labour which 
purebafes them. At ail times and places that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it 
cofts much labour to acquire; and that cheap 
which is to be had eafiiy, or with very little 
labour. Labour alone, therefore, never varying 
in its own value; is alone the ultimate and real 
Jlandard by which the value of all commodities 
can at all tunes and places be eftimated and 
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compared. It is their tea! price; money is their 
nominal price only. 

Bex though equal Quantities of labour are al¬ 
ways of equal value to the labourer, yet ro the 
perfon who employs him they appear fbrnecimes 
to he of greater and fomecimes of fin slier value* 
He purchases them fbmetunes with a greater and 
fometimes with a ftnalter quantity of goods, and 
to him the price of labour teems to vary like that 
of all other things. It appears to him dear in 
the one cate, and cheap in the other. In reality, 
however, it is the goods which are cheap in the 
one cafe, and dear in the other. 

In this popular fettle, therefore, labour, like 
commodities, may be faid to have a real and a 
nominal price. Its real price may be faid to 
confifl in the quantity of the neceffanss and con¬ 
veniences of life which are given for it; its no¬ 
minal price, in the quantity of money. The 
labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, 
in proportion to the real, not to the nominal price 
of his labour.' 

The diflinflion between the real and the no¬ 
minal price of commodities and labour, is not 
a matter of mere (peculation, but may fometimea 
be of confiderable ufe in practice. The fame 
real price is always of the lame value; but on 
account of the variations in the value of gold 
and iilver, the fame nominal price is fometimes 
of very different values. When a landed efface, 
therefore, is fold with a relervatioii of a perpe¬ 
tual rent, if it is intended that this rent fhould 
always be of the fame value, it is pf importance 

Vou I. £ ' to 
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k t0 the family in whafe favour it h referred, tbac 
j i t fhould not confift in a particular turn of money . 

Its value would in this cafe be liable to varia¬ 
tions of two different kinds : fuff, to thofe which 
arife from the different quantities of gold and 
Elver which are contained at different times in 
coin of the fame denomination i and,fecondly, 
t o thofe which arife from the different values of 
equal quantities of gold and filver at different 


times. 

Princes- and foverergn dates have frequently 
fancied that they had a temporary intereft to di- 
miniili the quantity of pure metal contained in 
their coins j but they feldom have fancied that 
they had any to augment it; 1 he quantity of 
metal contained in the coins, I believe, of aU 
nations, has, accordingly, been almoft continu¬ 
ally dimindhing, and hardly ever augmenting. 
Such variations therefore tend ahnofl: always to 
diminifh the value of a money rent. 

The difeovery of the mines of America dimi- 
n iflied the value of gold and diver in Europe. 
This diminution, it is commonly fuppofed, though 
I apprehend without any certain proof, is ti|U 
going on gradually, and is likely to continue to 
-do fo for a long time. Upon this iuppofition, 
therefore, fuch variations are more likely to di- 
minilh, than to augment, the value of a money 
rent, even though it fhould be ftipulated to be 
paid, not in fuch a quantity of coined money of 
fuch a denomination (in fo many pounds fterling, 
for example), but In fo many ounces either of 
p ure Elver, or of filver of a certain ftandard. 

Ths 
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The rents which have been refer ved Irt corn c T ^; 
have preferred their value much better than thole 
which have been refervcd in money, even where 
the denomination of the coin has riot been altered. 

By the 18th of Elizabeth it was enacted, That 
a third of the rent of all college leafes fhovIJ 
be refer ved in corn, to be paid either in kind, 
or according to the current prices at Ten car eft 
public market. The money arifmg from this 
corn rent, though originally but a third of the 
whale, is in the prefent times, according to 
Doctor Blackftone, commonly near double of 
what arifes from the other two-thirds,. T he old 
money rents of colleges muff, according to this 
account, have funk alrpoft to a fourth part of 
their ancient value; or are worth little more 
t$ 9 n a fourth part of the corn which they were 
formerly worth. But fmce the reign of Philip 
and Mary the denomination of the Englifh coin 
has undergone little or no alteration, and the 
fame number of pounds, {billings and pence nave 
contained very nearly the fame quantity of pure 
filver. This degradation, therefore, in the value 
of the money rents of colleges, has an fen alto¬ 
gether from the degradation in the value of 
Liver. 

When the degradation in the value of Liver 
is combined with the diminution of the quantity 
of it contained in the coin of the fame denomina^ 
tiofi, the lofs is frequently (till greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coin 
has undergone much greater alterations than it 
ever did in England, and in France, where it has 
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undergone ftilJ greater than it ever did in Scot¬ 
land, fome ancient rents, originally of confider- 
ab!e value, have in this manner been reduced 
almoft to nothing. 

Equal quantities of labour will at di-ftant times 
be purchafod more nearly with equal quantities 
of corn, the fobtiftence of the labourer, than 
with equal quantities of gold and filver, or per¬ 
haps of any other commodity. Equal quan¬ 
tities of corn, therefore, will, at diftant times, 
be more nearly of the fame real value, or enable 
the pbfTeffor to purchase o,r command more 
nearly the lame quantity of the labour of other 
people. i hey will do tills, I lay, more nearly 
than equal quantities of alrnoft any other com¬ 
modity j for even equal quantities of corn will 
.not do it exaftly. The fubliftcnce of the la¬ 
bourer, or the real price of labour, as I fhall 
endeavour to lhow hereafter, ii very different, 
upon different occafions ; more liberal in a fo- 
ciety advancing to opulence,'than in one that is 
ft an ding fill; and in one that is {landing ftili, 
than in one that is going backwards. Every 
other commodity, however, will at any particular 
litre pm chafe a greater or fmalier quantity of 
labour in proportion to the quantity of fubfifl- 
ence which it can purchaie at that time. A 
rent therefore referved in corn is liable only to 
me variations in the quantity of labour which a 
certain quantity of corn can purebafe. But a 
rent referved in any other commodity is liable, 
.not only to the variations in the quantity of la¬ 
bour which any particular quantity of corn can 
4 purchafe. 
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purchafc, htit to the variations in the quantity of c « A v. 
. orn which can be purchafed by any particular i, J![L. j 
quantity of that commodity. 

i hough the real value of a corn rent, it is to 
be observed however, varies much lefs from cen¬ 
tury to century than that of a money rent it 
vanes much more from year fc year. Th,« 
money price of labour, as I fh§ endeavour to 
Ihuw hereafter, does not foftWre from year to 
year with the money price of corn, but feems to 
be every where accommodated, not to the tern* 
porary or occafional, but to the average or ordi¬ 
nary price of that neceflary of life. The average 
or ordinary price of corn again is regulated, !s 
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1 f ail 1 ’kewife endeavour to fhow hereafter ’ by 
the value of fflver, by the richncfc or barrcnnefs 
os the mines which fupply the market with that 
foetal, or by the quantity of labour whicfi muff 
be employed, and confequcntly of corn which 
0111,1 be confirmed, in order to bring any par¬ 
ticular quantity of filver from the mine to the 
market. Rnt the value of filver, though it fbme- 
t;mes varies greatly from century to century, 
feldorn varies much from year to year, but fre¬ 
quently continues the farrie, or very nearly the 
fiime, for half a century or a century together, 
ihe ordinary or average money price of corn, 
therefore, may, during fo long a period, con¬ 
tinue the fame or very nearly the fame too and 

along Wlth it the money pn - ce ()f Ujbou ^ 

k at the m continues, in other 

' ‘ 6 tSj ln the fame or nearly in the fame con¬ 
ation. Jn the mean time the temporary and 
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B ° ) ° K occafioaal price of corn may frequently be doti- 
ble, one year, of what it had been the year be¬ 
fore, or fluctuate, for example, from five and 
twenty to fifty fhillings the: quarter. But when 
corn is at the latter price, not only the nominal, 
but the real value of a corn rent will be double 
of v/hac it is when at the former, or will com¬ 
mand double the quantity either of labour, or. of 
the greater part of other commodities j. the money 
price of labour, and along with it that ot maft 
other things, continuing the fame during all thefe 
, fluctuations, 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is 
the only univetTal, as well as the only accurate 
meafure of value, or the only ftandard by which 
we can compare the values of different commo¬ 
dities at. all times and at all places. We canne^ 
eftimate, it is allowed, the real value of different 
commodities from century to century by the 
quantities of filver which were given for them. 
We cannot eftimate it from year to year by the 
quantities of corn. By the quantities of labour 
we car, with the grcatetl accuracy, eftimate it 
both from century to century and’ from year to 
year. From century to century, corn is better 
rnealure than filver, becaufe, from century to 
century, equal quantities of corn will command 
the fame quantity of labour more nearly than 
equal quantities of filver. From year to year, 
on the contrary, filver is a better meafure than 

, e. - A V' ^ 

' corn, beraufe equal quantities of it will more 
nearly command the fame quanti ty of labour. 
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Birr though in eftablifhing perpetual rents, C » 
or even in letting very long leafes, it may be of | ——’i 
ufe to diitinguHh between , real and nominal 
price; it is of none in buying: and felling, the. 
more common and ordinary traoiaf tions of hu¬ 
man life. 

At the fame time and place the real and the 
nominal price of all commodities are esactlj in 
proportion to one another. 1 he more or lets 
money you get for any commodity, in the Lon- 
don market, for example, the more or ids la¬ 
bour k will at that time and place enable you to 
pure hale or command. Ac the lame time and 
place, therefore, money is the exact meafure nf 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. 

It is To, however, at the fame time and place 
only. 

Though at diftant places, there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the money price 
of commodities, yet the merchant who carries 
goods from the one to' the other has nothing to 
confidet but the money prices, or the difference 
between the quantity of filver for which he buys 
them, and that for which he is likely to fell 
them. Half an ounce of filver at Canton in 
China may command a greater quantity both of 
labour and of the necefiaries and conveniences of 
life, than an ounce at London. A commodity, 
therefore, which fells for half an ounce of filver 
at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
real importance to the man who poffdfes it there, 
than a commodity which fells for an ounce at 
London is to the man who poffefi.es it at Lon- 

E 4 don. * 
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clort., If a .London merchant, however, can buy 
at canton tor half an ounce of filver, a commo¬ 
dity which he can afterwards fell at London for 
an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent, by the 
bargain, juft as much as if an ounce of diver 
was at I.ondon exactly of the fame value as at 
Canton, ft is of no importance to him that half 
an ounce of diver at. Canton would have given 
him the command of more labour and of a 
greater quantity of the neeelTa rites and conve¬ 
niences of life than an ounce can do at London. 
An ounce at London will always give him the 
command of double the quantity of all thefc, 
which half an ounce could have done there, and 
this is precifejy what he wants. 

As it «$ the nominal or money price of goods, 
therefore, which finally determines the prudence 
or imprudence of all purchafes and Tales, and 
thereby regulates almoft the whole bufinefs of 
common life in which price is concerned, we 
cannot wonder that it fhould have been fo much 
more attended to than the real price. 

In fuch a work as this, however, it may home- 
times be c.f ufe to compare the different real 
values of a particular commodity at different 
times and places, or the. different degrees of 
power over the labour of other people which it 
may, upon different occafions, have given to 
thofe who podefied it. We muff: in this cafe 
compare, not fo much the different quantities of 
diver for which it was commonly fold, as the 
different quantities of labour which thofe dif* 
r quantities of fiiver could have purchafcd. 

Bur 
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But the current prices of labour at diftant times 
and places can J'earce ever be known with any 
degree of exadtoefs. Thole of com, though, 
they have in few places been regularly re¬ 
corded, are in general better known and have 
been more frequently taken notice of by hifto- 
rians arid other writers. We mutt- generally* 
therefore, content ourfelves with them, not as 
being always exactly ;n the fame proportion as 
the current prices of labour, but as being the 
nearefl approximation which can commonly be 
had to that proportion. I (hall hereafter have 
occafion to make feveral comparifons of this 
kind. 

In the progrefs of induftiy, commercial na¬ 
tions have found it convenient to coin feveral 
different metals into money j gold for larger pay¬ 
ments, ftlver for purchafes of moderate value* 
and copper, or fome other coarfe metal, far 
thofe cf hill fmaller confidemion, They have 
always, however, confidered one of thofe metals 
as more peculiarly the meafure of value; than 
any of the other two; and this preference lee ms 
generally to have been given to the metal which 
they happened firft to make ufe of as the in- 
ftrumem of commerce. Having once begun to 
:jfe it as their ttandard, which they mutt have 
done when they had no other money, they have 
general!}' continued to do fo even when the ne- 
cellky was not the fame. 

i he Homans are faid to have had nothing but 
copper money till within five years before the 

firft 
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K m Punic war % when they firft began to coin 
«, filver. Copper, therefore, appears to have con¬ 
tinued always the meafure of value in that re¬ 
public. At Rome all accounts appear to have 
been kept, and the value of all dilates to have 
been computed either in ./Ijfcs or in 
The ids was always the denomination of a copper 
coin. The word Sejhrtius fignides two /Jjfiei ant! 
a half. Though the Stftsriius> therefore, was 
originally a filver coin, its value was eftimated in 
copper. At Rome, one who owed - a great deal 
of money was hud to have a great deal of other 
people’s copper. 

THi-, northern nations who eftabiifhed them- 
ftls/es upon the ruins of the Roman empire. Teem 
to have had filver money from ‘.he fir ft beginning 
of their ft [dements, and not to have kr.owm 
either gold or copper coins for feveral ages there¬ 
after. There were filver coins in England in the 
time of the Saxons; but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward HI. nor any cop¬ 
per till that of James 1. of Great Iftiudo, In 
England, therefore, and for the fame re .lion, I 
believe, in ali other modern nations of Europe, 
all accounts are kept, and the value of all goods 
and of all eHates is generally computed in filver: 
and when we mean to exprefs the amount, of a 
per fbn’s fortune, we feldom mention die number 
of guineas, but the number of pounds fieri mg 
uh.ch we fuppofe would be given for it. 

* Pliny* lib. xxxiij c. j t 
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Originally, in ail countries, 1 believe a le- c 
gal tender of payment' could be made only in the 
coin of that metal, which was peculiarly con- 
fidered as the ftandard tv* meafbre of value. In 
'England, gold was not confidered as a legal ten¬ 
der for a long time after it was coined into mo¬ 
ney. The proportion between the value - of gold 
2 nd filver money was not fixed by any public 
law or proclamation; but was left to be fettled 
by the market. If a debtor offered payment in 
gold, the creditor might either reject fuch pay¬ 
ment altogether, or accept of it at fuch a valu¬ 
ation of the gold as he and his debtor could agree 
upon. Copper is not at prefent a legal tender, 
except in the change of the fmaller filver coins. 

In this ftate of things the diftinftion betwen the 
metal which was the ftandard, and that which 
was not the ifcandard, was fomething more than 
a nominal diftindion. 

In proeefs. of time, and as people became 
gradually more familiar with the iife of the dif- 
terent metals in coin, and confequcntly better 
acquainted with the proportion between their re* 
fpedive values, it has in moft countries, 1 be¬ 
lieve, been found convenient to a fee r tain this 
proportion, and to declare by a. public law that 
a guinea, for example, of fuch a weight and 
finenefa, (liquid exchange for op e~and-twenty 
(hillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that 
amount. In this ftate of things, and during the 
continuance of any one regulated proportion of 
this kind, the diftindion between the metal 
which is the ftandard, and that which is not the 

ftandard, 
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b (v o k jffandard, becomes little tiiore than a nominal 
diibn&ioo. 

1ft confequertce of arty change, however, Jfc 
this regulated proportion, this di hi net ion be¬ 
comes, or at leaft Teems to become, fame thing 
more ftari nottiin Tin. 'If the regulated 
value of a guinea, for example, was either re¬ 
duced to twenty, or raifed to two-and-twenty 
findings, all accounts being kept and almoft all 
obligations for debt being exprefiea in fiver 
money, the greater part of payments could in 
either cafe be made with the fame quantity of 
fiver money as before j but would require very 
different quantities of gold nioney i a greater in 
the one cafe, and a fmaller in the other. Silver 
would appear to be more invariable in its value 
than gold. Silver Would appear to meafure die 
value of gold, and gold Would not appear to 
■meafure the value of filver. The value of gold 
would feem to depend upon the quantity of filver 
which it would exchange for i and the value of 
filver would .not feem to depend upon the quan¬ 
tity of gold which it would exchange for. 
This difference, however, would be altogether 
owing to the cuftom of keeping accounts, and of 
Cxprdfing the amount of all great and fmall films, 
rather in filver than in gold money. One of 
Mr, Drummond’s notes for five*and-twenty or 
fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this 
kind, be ftill payable with five-arid-twenty or 
fifty guineas in the fame manner as before,* It 
would, after fuch ah alteration, be payable with 
the fame quantity of gold as before, but with 
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very different quantities of diver. In the pay-- c r! * p- 
toent of fuch a. note, gold would appear to be 
mo,re invariable in its value than filver. Gold 
would appear to rneafure the value of fiver, and 
fiver would not appear to rneafure the value of 
gold. If the cuftom of beeping accounts., and of 
expreffing promiiTory notes and ocher obligations 
for money in this manner, fhould ever become 
general, gold, and not jfilver, would be con- 
fidered as the metal which was peculiarly the 
llandard or rneafure of value. 

Ik reality, during the continuance of any ore 
regulated proportion between the refpe&ive va¬ 
lues of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the moll precious metal regulates the value 
of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence con¬ 
tain half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of 
not the beft quality, which, before it is coined, 
is feldotn worth Even-pence in filver. But as by 
the regulation twelve fuch pence are ordered to 
exchange for a grilling, they are in the market 
con fide red as worth a {billing, and a (hilling can 
at any time be had for them. Even before the 
l4e reformation of the gold coin of Great Bri¬ 
tain, the gold, that part of it at le^fr which cir¬ 
culated in London and its neighbourhood, was 
in general iefs degraded below its llandard weight 
than the greater part of the filver. One-and - 
twenty worn and defaced {hillings, however, 
were confidered as equivalent to a guinea, which 
perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, but 
feldpm fo much fa, The late regulations have 
brought thy gold coin as near perhaps to its 
ftandard weight as it is pofilble to bring the cur¬ 
rent 
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K rent coin of any nation * and the order tb receive 
no gold at the public offices but by weight, % 
likely to preierve it lb, as long as that order is 
enforced. The fiiver coin {till continues in the 
fame worn and degraded Hate as before the re¬ 
formation of the gold coin. In the market, how¬ 
ever, one-and-twenty {billings of this degraded 
fiiver coin are ftili confidered as worth a guinea 
of this excellent gold coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently 
railed the value of the fiiver coin which can be ex¬ 
changed for it. 

Ik the Englilh mint a pound weight of gold is 
coined into forty-four guineas and a half, which, 
at on e-and-twenty fhillings the guinea, is equal, 
to forty-fix pounds fourteen (hillings and fix- 
pence. An ounce of fuch gold coin, therefore, is 
worth 3 L 17 r. io \d. in fiiver. In England no 
duty or feignorage is paid upon the coinage, and 
he who carries a pound weight or an ounce weight 
of Itandard gold bullion to the mint, gets back 
a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold in 
coin, without any deduction. Three pounds 
feventeen fhiliings and ten-pence halfpenny an 
ounce, therefore, is fatd to be the mint-price of 
gold in England, or the quantity of gold coin 
which the mint gives in return for Itandard gold 
bullion. 

Before the reformation of the gold coin, the 
price of Itandard gold bullion in the market had 
for many years been upwards of 3 /. 1 S s. forme- 
times 3 l. 19 s. and very frequently 4 L an ounce ; 
that fum, it is probable, in the -worn and de~ 
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'' graded gold coin, fcldoin containing more than c *M 
an ounce of ftandard gold. Since the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
gold bullion ieldom exceeds 3 1 17# 7 d, an 
ounce, Before the reformation of the gold coin, 
the market price was always more or kfs above 
the mint price. Since that reformation the mar¬ 
ket price has been conftarvdy below the mint 
price. But that market price is the lame who 
ther it is paid in gold or in iilver coin. The late 
reformation of the gold coin, therefore, has 
railed not only the value or the gold com, but 
likewifo that of the fiiver coin in proportion to 
gold bullion, and probably too in proportion to 
all other commodities; though the price of the 
greater p3rt of other commodities being influ¬ 
enced by fo many other cauies, the rile in the 
value either of gold or fdver coin in proportion 
to them, may not be fo diftinff and ft foible. 

fie the Englifo mint a pound weight of ftan¬ 
dard hlyer bullion is coined into fixcy-two {hil¬ 
lings, containing, in the fame manner, a pound 
weight of ftandard fiiver, Five foldings and 
two dc nee an ounce, therefore, is laid co be tne 
mint price of Giver in England, or the, quantity 
of fiiver coin which the mint gives in return for 
ftandard Giver bullion. Before the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
fdver bullion was, upon different occafions, five 
{hillings and four-pence, five (billings and' five- 
pence, five (hillings and fixpence, five foil lings 
and feven-pence, and very often five fhillings and 
eight pence an ounce. Five fhillings and feven- 
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book pence, however, feems to have been the rriofi: 
comirton price. Since tile reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price of ftantard filver 
bullion has fallen occafionally to five /hillings 
atnd three-pence, five /billings and /bur-pence, 
and five /hillings and five-pence an ounce, which 
lafk price it has fcarce ever exceeded. Though 
the market price of filver bullion has fallen con. 
ikkrablv fince the reformation of the gold coin, 
it has not fallen fo low as the mint price. 

In the proportion between the different metals 
in the Engliih coin, as copper is rated very 
much above its real value, fo filver is rated fome- 
what beiovv it. In the market of Europe, in the 
French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of 
Sue gold exchanges for about fourteen ounces of 
fine filver. In the Englifh coin, it exchanges for 
about fifteen ounces, that is, for more filver than 
it is worth according to the common eflimation 
of Europe. But as the price of copper in bars 
is not, even in England, railed by the high price 
of copper in Engli/h coin, fo the price of filver 
tn bullion is not funk by the low rate of filver in 
Engli/h coin. Silver in bullion ft ill preferves ks 
proper proportion to gold; for the fame reafon 
that copper in bars preferves its proper proper- 
, tion to filver. 

Upon the reformation of the filver coin in the 
reign of William III. the price of filver bullion 
ftili continued to be fomewhat above the mint 
price. Mr. Lock imputed this high price to the 
permiflian of exporting filver bullion, and to 
the prohibition of exporting filver coin. This 
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permiflkm of exporting, he laid, rendered the 
demand for filver bullion greater than the de¬ 
mand far fdver coin, But the number of people 
who woiit filver coin for the common ufes of 
buying and felling at home, is furely much 
greater than that of cliofe who want filver bullion 
either for the ufe of exportation or for any ocher 
life. There fublifts at prefent a like pertniffion 
of exporting gold bullion,' and a like prohibition 
of exporting gold coin j and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But in 
the Englifh coin filver was then, m the fame man¬ 
ner as now, under-rated in proportion to gold ; 
and the gold coin (which at that time too was not 
fopooled to require any reformation) regulated 
then, as well as noiv, the real value of the whole 
coin. As the reformation of the filver coin did 
not then reduce thr? price of filver bullion to the 
mint price, It is not very probable that a like re¬ 
formation will do io now. 

AVer* the filver coin brought back as near to 
its ftandard weight as the gold, a guinea, it is 
probable, would, according to the preient pro¬ 
portion, exchange for more filver in coin chan 
it Would purchafe in bullion. The filver con¬ 
taining its full ftandard weight, there would in 
this cafe be a profit in melt fog it down, in, order* 
firlV, to fell the bullion for gold coin, and after¬ 
wards to exchange this gold coin for filver coin 
to be melted down in the fame manner. Some 
alteration m the prefent proportion fee ms to be 

foe only method of preventing this inconve- 
nicncy. 

• A'ol. I. j? 
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The inconvcnitncy perhaps would be Ids sf 
filver was rated in the coin as much above its 
proper proportion to gold as it is at prefent 
rated below it} provided it was at the lame time 
enabled that filver fhould not be a legal tender 
for more than the change of a guinea; in the 
fame manner as copper is not a legal tender for 
more than the change of a {hilling. No creditor 
could in this cafe be cheated in confer}hence of 
the high valuation of filver in coin ; as no credi¬ 
tor can at prefent be cheated in confluence of 
the high valuation of copper. The bankers only 
would fuffer by this regulation. When a run 
comes upon them they fometimes endeavour to 
gain time by paying in fispenc,es, and they would 
be precluded by this regulation from this difere.. 
ditable method of evading immediate payment.. 
They would be obliged in confequence to keep 
at ah times in their coffers a greater quantity of 
calh than at prefent; and though this might no 
doubt be a confiderable inconveniency to them, 
it would at the fame time be a confiderable .{"ecu- 
rity to thdr creditors. 

Three pounds f even teen {hillings and :en- 
peuce halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer¬ 
tainly does not contain, even in our prefent ex¬ 
cellent gold coin, more than an ounce of fkm- 
dard gold, and it may be thought, therefore, 
fiiotild not purchafe more fiandard bullion. But 
gold in coin is more convenient than gold in 
bullion, and though, in England,.the coinage is 
free, yet the gold which is carried in bullion to 
the mint, can fcldom be returned in coin to the 


owner 
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Owner till after a delay of fevernl weeks. Iti the c ir^A p. 
prelfent hurry of the mint, it could not be re- 
turned till after a delay of feveral months. This 
delay is equivalent to a final! duty, and renders 
gold in coin fbmewhat more valuable than an 
equai quantity of gold in bullion. If m the 
Englifh coin filver was rated according to its 
proper proportion to gold, the price of filver 
bullion would probably fall below the mint price 
even without any reformation of the filver coin ; ' 
the value even of the prefent worn and defaced 
filver coin being regulated by the value of 
the excellent gold coin for which it can be 
changed. 

A small feignorage Or duty upon the coinage 
of both gold and filver would probably incrcafc 
fiiii more the fuperiority of thofe metals in coin 
above an equal quantity of either of them in bul¬ 
lion. The coinage would in this cafe inereafe 
the value of the rnetal coined in proportion to 
the extent of this fmall duty; for the fiime rea- 
fo: >. that the fafhion incrcafes the value of plate 
in proportion to the price of that fafhion. The 
fuperiority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the melting down of the coin, and would difeou- 
rage its exportation. If upon any public exi¬ 
gency it fhould become necefliiry to export the 
coin, the greater part of it would foon return 
again of its own accord. Abroad it could fell 
only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than that weight. There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a feignorage of about eight per cent, is 
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imposed upon the coinage 1 , and the French coin, 
when exported, is fa id to return home again of 
its own accord. 

The occafion-al fluctuations in the market 
price of gold and fllver bullion arijfe from the 
fame caufes as the like fluctuations in. that of all 
other com mod kies. The frequent tofs of thofe 
metals from various accidents by fea $nd by 
land, the continual wafte of them in gilding and 
plating, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and 
tear of coin, and in that of plate ; require, in all 
countries which poffefs no mines of their own, a 
continual importation, in order to repair this lofs 
arid this watte. The merchant importers., like 
all other merchants, we may believe, endeavour, 
as well as they can, to fuit their occalional im¬ 
portations to what, they judge, is likely to be the 
immediate demand. With a}! their attention, 
however, they fbmetimes over-do the bu finds, 
and totnetimes under-do it. When they import, 
more bullion than is wanted, rather than incur 
the rilk and trouble of exporting k again, they 
are forne times willing to fell a part of it for 
fomething lefs than the ordinary or average 
price. When, on the other hand, they import 
lefs than is wanted, they get fomething more 
than this price. But when, under all thofe oe- 
cafional flu&uatk>n.s, the market price cither of 
<joki or lilver bullion continues for feveral years 
together (teadiiy and conftantly, either more or 
lefi above, or more or lefs below the mint price; 
we may be allured that this Heady and conftant, 
either fuperiority or inferiority of price, is the 

efFcd 
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effeft of (on:(fthing in the ftate of the coin, c 
which,, at that time, renders a certain quantity of 
coin either of more value or of Ids value than 
the precife quantify of bullion which it ought to 
contain. The conlbncy and fteadineft of the 
■dffcdt, fuppofes a proportionable con (fancy mid 
(lead iritis in the caufe. 

The money of any particular country is, at 
any particular time and place, more or Ids an 
accurate meafnre of value according as the cur¬ 
rent coin is more or left exafSIy agreeable to its 
ftandarcl, or contains more or lei's exaftly the 
precife quantity of pure gold or pure fi.lver which 
it ought to Contain* if in England, for exam¬ 
ple, forty-four guineas and a half contained ex- 
a6Uy a pound weight of ftandard gold, or eleven 
ounces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the 
gold coin of England would be as accurate a 
mealure of the aftual value of goods at any par ¬ 
ticular time and place as the nature of che thing 
would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain 
left than a pound weight of ftandard gold ; the 
diininution, however, being greater in forne 
pieces than in others j. the meafure of value 
comes to be liable to the fame fort of uncertainty 
to which all other weights and meafure? are com¬ 
monly Expo led. As it rarely happens that thefe 
are exiuSBv agreeable to their ftandarcl, the met- 
chant a.fufk the price of his goods, a.s well as he 
can, not to what thole weights add meafures 
ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he 
finds by experience they adtually are. In confe- 

F 3 quence 
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k qnence of a like difbrder in the coin, the price of 
^ goods comes, in the fame manner, to be ad- 
jufted, not to the quantity of pure gold or film- 
which the coin ought to contain, but to that 
which, upon an average,, it is found by experience 
it actually does contain. 

By the money-price of goods, it is to be ob~ 
ferved, I underlhnd always the quantity of pure 
gold or filver for which they are fold, without 
any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six 
lhtilings and eight-pence, for example, in the 
time of Edward I,, I coniidtr as the fame mo¬ 
ney-price with a pound fferling in the prelent 
times; became it contained, as nearly as we can 
judge, the fame quantity of pure filver. 



C H A P. VI. 

Of the comfunevt Parts of the Price of Commodities , 

I N that early and rude fate of fociety which 
precedes both the accumulation of flock and 
the appropriation of land, the proportion be¬ 
tween the quantities of labour neceflarv for ac¬ 
quiring different objefls feems to be the only 
circuiTiftance which can afford any rule for ex¬ 
changing them for one another. If among a 
nation of hunters, for example, it ullmliy cofts 
-twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver fhould naturally ex¬ 
change 
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;c for or be worth two deer. It is natural c 
that what is ufually the produce of two .days or u—y*w 
two hours labour, fhoold be worth double of 
what is ufually the produce of one day's or one 
hour's labour. 

If the one fpecies of labour fhould be more 
fevere than the other, feme allowance will natu¬ 
rally be made for this fuperior bardfhip ■, and the 
produce of one hour’s labour in the one way 
may frequently exchange for that oi two hours la¬ 
bour in the other. 

Or if the one fpecies of labour requires an 
uncommon degree of dexterity and ingenuity, 
the efteern which men have for fuch talents, will 
naturally give a value to their produce, fuperior 
to what would be due to the rime employed 
about it. Such talents can feldom be acquired 
but in confequence of long application, and the 
foperior value of their produce may frequently 
be no more than a reafonable compenfation for 
the time and labour which muft be fpent in ac¬ 
quiring them. In the advanced Hate of fociety, 
allowances of this kind, for fuperior hard (hip and 
fuperior fkill, are commonly made in the wages 
of labour; and fomething of the fame kind muft 
probably have taken place in its earlidt and rudeft 
period. 

In this ftateof things, the whole produce of 
labour belongs'to the labourer; and the quantity 
of labour commonly employed in acquiring 01 
producing any commodity, is the only circum- 
ftance which can regulate the quantity of la- 
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boor which it ought commonly to pur chafe, com¬ 
mand, or exchange for. 

As foon as ftock has accumulated in the hands 
of particular perfons, forne of them will naturally 
employ it in feeding to work induftrious people, 
whom they will iupply with materials and fub- 
fiftence, in order to make a profit by the file of 
their work, or by what their labour adds to the 
value of the materials. In exchanging the com¬ 
plete manufacture cither far money, for labour, 
or for other goods, over and above what may be 
fuffieieht to pay tiie price of the materials, and 
the wages of the workmen, ferret h ng muff be 
given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work who hazards Ms flock In this' adventure. 
The value which the workmen add to the mate¬ 
rials, therefore, relbives i tie If in this cafe into 
two parts, of whirh the one pays their wages, the 
other the profits of their employer upon the 
whole flock of materials and wages width he 
advanced. He could have no interefl to employ 
them, unlefs he expefted from the fide of their 
work fomeching more than what was fuffipient to 
replace his ltock to him ; and he could have no 
jntereft to employ a great flock rather than a 
fmall one, unlefs his profits were co bear fome pro¬ 
portion to the extent of his flock. 

The profits of flock, it may perhaps be 
thought, are only a different name for the wages 
of a particular fort of labour, the labour of in- 
fde&ion and direction. They are, however, al¬ 
together different, are regulated by quite differ¬ 
ent 
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ent principles, -and bear no proportion to the 
quantity, the hardfhip, or .the ingenuity .of thk 
fuppoled labour of infpedtion and direvtion. 
They are regulated altogether by the value of 
the ftoek employed, and are greater or iaialler 
in proportion to the extent of this flock. Let us 
fuppofe, for example, th3t in feme particular 
place, where the common annual profits of ma- 
nufadluring ftock are te,n per cent, there are two 
different manufactures, in each of which twenty 
workmen are employed at the rate of fifteen 
pounds a year each, or at the expence of three 
hundred a year in each manufactory'. Let ns 
fuppofe too, that the coarfc materials annually 
wrought up in the one coil: only liven hundred 
pounds, while the finer materials in the other 
eoft fev.en t! ovt{’and. The capital annually em¬ 
ployed in the one will in this cafe amount only 
toone thou fifed pounds; whereas that employed 
in the other will amount to feven rhouiand three 
hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per cent, 
therefore, the undertaker of the one will ex pelt 
an yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
only ; while that of the other will expeCt about 
feven hundred and thirty pounds. But though 
their profits are fo very different, their labour of 
infpeCtion and direction may be either altogether 
or very nearly the fame. In many great works, 
almoft the whole labour of this kind is commit¬ 
ted to feme principal clerk. His wages pro¬ 
perly exp refs the value of this labour of infpec- 
tion and direction. Though in fettling them 
femp regard is had commonly, not only to his 

labour 







bo Ok labour and i’kill, but to the trait which is re- 

i* ... 

pofed in him, yet they never bear any regular 


proportion to the capital of which he overfees 
the management} and the owner of this capital, 
though he is thus dilcharged of aim oft all la- j 

hour, ftill expects that his profits fhould bear a 
regular proportion to his capital. In the price 
of commodities, therefore, the profits of dock 
conftitute a component part altogether different 
from the wages of labour, and regulated by quite 
different principles. 

In this flare of things, the whole produce of 
labour does not always belong to the labourer. 

He muft in moft cafes Ha a re it with the owner oi 
the (lock which employs him. Neither is the 
quantity of labour commonly employed in ac¬ 
quiring or producing any commodity, the only 
circumftance which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought commonly to porchafe, command, 
or exchange for. An additional quantity, it is 
evident, muft be due for the profits of the flock r 

which advanced the wages ar.d fumifbed the mate¬ 
rials of that labour. 

As foon as the land of any country has all be¬ 
come private property, the landlords, like all 
other men, love to reap where they never fowed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce. 

The wood of the foreft, the grafs of the field, 
and all the natural fruits of the earth, which, when 
land was in common, coft the labouier only the 
trouble of gathering them, come even to him, 
to have an additional price fixed upon them. 

He muft then pay for the licence to gather 

them i 
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; and my ft give up to the ...landlord a portion c 
of what his labour eUher. coikcts or produces. 
This portion, or, what comes to the lame 
thing, the price of this portion, conftitutes the 
rent of land, and in the price of the greater 
part of commodities makes a third component 
part. ■' 

The real value of all the different component 
parts of price, it muff be outer ved, is meafured 
by the (quantity of labour which they can, each of 
them, purchafe or command. Labour meafures 
the value not only of that part of price which re¬ 
folves itfelf into labour, but of that which refolves 
itfelf' into rent, and 0^ that which refolves itfcif 
into profit. 

In every fociety the price of every commodity 
finally refolves itfcif into foEne one or other, or 
all of thole three parts; and in every improved 
fociety, all the three enter more or lcfs, as corn- 
ponyit parts, into the price of the far greater 
part of commodities. 

In the price of corn, for example, one part 
pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the 
waves or maintenance oi the labourers and la¬ 
bouring cattle employed in producing it, and. 
the third pays the profit of the farmer. Theft- 
three parts feem either immediately or ulti¬ 
mately to make up the whole price of corn. A 
fourth part, it may perhaps be thought, is necei- 
fary for replacing the thick ol the farmer, or for 
compenfating the wear and tear of. ids labouring 
cattle, and other inltruments of huibandry, But 
*t muft be confkjeied that the price of any m- 

ftrtiment 
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i° K ^ rurn6nt ^ hufbandry, fuch as a labouring borfc, 
f—? is itfelf made up of the fame three pa.its; the 
rent of the land upon which he is Kami, the la¬ 
bour of tending and rearing him, and the profits 
of the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labour. Though the 
price of the com, therefore, may pay the price as 
well as the maintenance of the fcoffe* the whole 
price fiill rel0iv.es' itfelf either limnedlately or ulti¬ 
mately into the fame three , parts of rent, labour, 
and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal we mull add to 
the price of the corn, the profits of the miller, 
and the wages of his fervancs; in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages 
of his fa vanes j and. in the price of both, the la¬ 
bour of tranl'porting the corn from the hmife of 
the farmer to that of the miller, and from that 
of the miller to that of the 1 together with 

the profits of thole who advance the wages qw that 
labour. 

Ttir price of flux rcfolves iifelf into the fame 
three parts as that of corn. In the price of linen 
we mud add to this price the wages of the fiax- 
drefFer, of the fpinner, of the weaver, of die 
bleacher, Bsc. together with the profits of their 
rdpeciive employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be 
more manufijclured, that part of the price which 
rcfolves itfelf into wages and profit, comes to be 
greater in proportion to that which refolves it- 
lelf into rent. In the progrefs of the manufac¬ 
ture, not only the number of profits increafe, 

but 
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but every fubfequent profit is greater than thee 
foregoing; becaufe the capital from which it is 
derived mult ahvavs be greater. 1 fie capital 
-which employs the weavers, for example, mid; 
be greater than that which employs the 1 pi li¬ 
ners 5 becaufe it not only replaces that capital 
with its profits, but pays, betides, the wages of 
the weavers ; and the profits mull always bear (base 
proportion to the capital. 

In the moft improved focieties, however, there 
are always a few commodities of which the price 
refolves itfelf into two parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profits of ftock; and a ttill 
fmaller number, in which it confifts altogether in 
the wages of labour. In the price of iea-hlh, 
for example, one part pays the labour of the 
fifliermen, and the other the profits of the capital 
employed in the ftlhe.ry. Rent very leldom 
makes any part of it, though it does fomeumes, 
as I lb all Ibew hereafter, It is other wife, 
at leaft through the greater part of Europe, in 
river fifirenes. A lalmon fifhery pays a rent, 
and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a'Jab 
mon as well as wages and profit. In 1’ome parts 
of Scotland a few poor people make a trade of 
gathering, along the fea-fhore, thole little va¬ 
riegated ftonca commonly known by the name 
of Scotch Pebbles. The price which is paid to 
them by the ftane-cutter is altogether the wages • 
of their labour; neither rent nor profit make any 
part of it. 



But 
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B o^o K f> o t the whole price of any corn mod icy muff 

finally relolve itfelf into fome one or other, 
or all of thole three parts; as whatever part of it 
remains after paying die rent of the land, and the 
price of the whole labour employed in railing, ma¬ 
nufacturing, and bringing it to market, muft ne- 
ceffarily be profit r.o fomebody. 

As the price or exchangeable; vakie of every 
particular commodity, taken ieparatciy, rdblves 
itfelf into fome one or other, or sll of thole three 
parrs; fo that of all the cotrifnodifies which com¬ 
pote die whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, muft refolve 
itfelf into the'fame three parts, and be parcelle d 
out among different inhabitants of the country, 
either as the wages of their labour, the profits of 
their flock, or the rent of their land. The whole 
Of what is annually either coltefled or produced 
by the labour of every fociety, or what comes to 
the fame thing, the whole price of it, is in this 
manner originally diftribured among feme of its 
different members. Wbges, profit, and rent, 
are the three original fources of all revenue as 
wed as of all exchangeable value. All other 
revenue is ultimately derived from forne one or 
other of thefe. 


Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
which is his own, muff draw it either from his 
labour, from his ftock, or from his land. The 
revenue derived from labour is called wages. 
That derived from ftock, by the perfon who 
manages or employs it, is called profit. That 
derived from it by the perfon who docs not em- 
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ploy it himfelf* but lends it to another, is called c $jj| 
the interest or the ufe of money. It is tne corn ■ 
pen Cation which the borrower pays to the lender, 
for the profit which he has an Opportunity oi 
making by the ufe of the money. Part of that 
profit naturally belongs to the borrower, who runs 
the rifle and takes the trouble of employing it; 
and part to the lender, who affords him the op¬ 
portunity of making this profit, The interefi: of 
money is always a derivative revenue, which, if 
it is not paid from the profit which is made by 
the ufe of the money, muft be paid from fome 
other fource of revenue, urilefs perhaps the bor¬ 
rower is a fpendthrife, who contracts a fccond 
debt in order to pay the intereft of the firft. I nc 
revenue which proceeds altogether from land, is 
called rent, and belongs to the landlord. The 
revenue of the farmer is derived partly from his 
labour, and partly from his Hock. lo him, 
land is only the inftrumenc which enables him to 
earn the wages of t'lis labour, and to make the 
profits of this flock. All taxes, and all the re¬ 
venue which is founded upon them, all falaries, 
penfioris, and annuities of every kind, are ulti¬ 
mately derived from fome one or other of thole 
three original fources of revenue, and are paid 
cither immediately or mediately from the wages 
of labour, the profits of flock, or the rent of 
land. 

When thofe three different forts of revenue 
belong to different perfons, they are readily dif- 
tinguifhed, but when they belong to the fame 

they 
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they are tornctiroes confounded with one 7 : another, 

- at kaft in common language. 

A t;£NT lemam who farms a part of his own 
elhue, after paying the cs pence of cultivation, 
Jliouid gain both the rent of the landlord and 
the pi o fit of the farmer. He is apt to denomi¬ 
nate, ,how-ever, his'whole gain, profit, ami thus 
confounds rent with profit, at J&jft in common 
language. The greater part of our North Ame¬ 
rican aad Weft Indian planters are in this luna¬ 
tion. They farm, the greater part of them, their 
own eftates, and accordingly we feldom hear of 
the rent of a plantation, but frequently of its 
pi out. 

Common farmers feldom employ any overfeer 
to direct the general operation;; of the farm* 

1 hey generally too work a good deal with then- 
own hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, fcjfa. What' 
■remains of the Crop, after paying the rent, there¬ 
fore, fhouid not only replace to them their flock 
employed in cultivation, together with its ordi¬ 
nary profits, but pay them the wages which are 
clue to them, both as .labourers and overi'eers. 
Whatever remains, however, after paying the 
rent and keeping up the ftoek, is called profit. 
But wages evidently make a part of it. The 
firmer, by having thefe wages, mull: neceffari!/ 
gain them. Wages,,, therefore, are in this cafe 
confounded with profit. 

Al independent manufacturer, who has ftoek 
enough both to purchafe materials, and to mam- 
c.un hirnfe 11 till oe can carry his work to market, 
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fhoultl gain both die wages of a journeyman who r -' 
works under a matter, and the profit which that 
matter makes by the fale of that journeyman's 
work. His whole gains, however, are com¬ 
monly called profit, aod wages are, in this cafe 
too, confounded with profit. 

A oARDErin. who cultivates his own garden 
with his own hands, unites in his own perfon the 
three different chataflers, of landlord, farmer, 
and labourer. His produce, therefore, fhould 
pay him the rent o f the firff, the profit of the 
fecoad, and the wages of the third. The whole, 
however, is commonly confidered as the earnings 
of hts labouf. Both rent and profit are, in this 
cafe, confounded with wages. 

As in a civilized country there are but few 
commodities of which the exchangeable value 
ariles from labour only, rent and profit contri¬ 
buting largely to that of the far greater part of 
them, fo the annual produce of its labour will 
always be fufficient to purchafe or command a 
much greater quantity of labour than what was 
employed in raifing, preparing, and bringing 
that produce to market. If the fiociety were an¬ 
nually to employ all the labour which it can 
annually purchafe, as the quantity of labour 
would encreafe greatly every year, fo the produce 
of every fiicceeding year would be of vaflly greater 
value than that of the foregoing, But there is 
no country in which the whole annual produce is 
employed in maintaining the induftrious. The 
idle every where con fume a great part of it; and 
according to the different proportions in which 
Y r ot. 1. L, jt 
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b o^o k. js annually divided between thofe two different: 
u*-v—.< orders of peopte, its ordinary or average value 
mull either annually increafe, or diminiih, or 
continue the fame from one year to another. 


C H A P. VII. 

Of the natural and Market Price of Commodities . 

T HERE is in every fociety or neighbour¬ 
hood an ordinary or average rate both of 
ivages and profit in every different* employment 
of labour and flock. This rate is naturally re¬ 
gulated, as I fhall fhow hereafter, partly by the 
general circumftances of the fociety, their riches 
or poverty, their advancing, flationary, or de¬ 
clining condition; and partly by the particular 
nature of each employment. 

There is likewife in every fociety or neigh¬ 
bourhood an ordinary or average rate of rent, 
which is regulated too, as I Hull fhow hereafter, 
partly by the general circumftances of the fociety 
or neighbourhood in which the land is fituated, and 
partly by the natural or improved fertility of the 
land. 

These o; dinary or average rates may be called 
the natural rates of wagesh profit, and rent, at 
the time and place in which they commonly pre¬ 
vail. 

When the price of any commodity is neither 
more nor lefs than what is fufficient to pay the 
9 tent 
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rant of the land, the wages of the labour, and 
the profits of the ftock employed in raifing, pre¬ 
paring, and bringing it to market, according :o 
their natural rates, the commodity is then fold 
for what may be called its natural price. 

The commodity is then fold precii'ely for what 
it is worth, or for what it really cofts the perfoti 
who brings it to market; for though in common 
language what is called the prime colt of any 
commodity does not comprehend the profit of 
the perfon who is to fell it again, yet if he fells 
it at a price which does not allow him the ordi¬ 
nary rate of profit in his neighbourhood, he is 
evidently a lofer by the trade; fince'by employ¬ 
ing his ftock m feme other way he might have 
made that profit. His profit, befides, is his re¬ 
venue, the proper fund of his fubfiftenCe. As, 
while he is preparing and bringing the goods to 
market, he advances to his workmen their wages, 
or their fubjiftsence; fo he advances to himfelf, 
in the fame manner, his own fubfiftence, which 
is generally fuitable to the profit which he may 
reasonably expect from the fale of his goods. 
Unlefs they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do not repay him what they may very properly 
be laid to have really coft him. 

Though the price, therefore, which leaves 
him this profit, is not always rhe loweft at which 
a dealer may fometimes fell his goods, it is the 
lowed at which he is likely to fell them for any 
tonfiderable time ; at lead, where there is perfedt 
liberty, or where he may change h:s trade as often 
as he pleafcs, 

0 a The 
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The actual price at which any commodity r& 
commonly told is called its market price. It may 
either be above, or below, or exadly the fame 
with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular com¬ 
modity is regulated by the proportion between the 
quantity which is actually brought to market, and 
the demand of thofe who are willing to pay the 
natural price of the commodity, or the whole 
value of the rent, labour, and profit, which muft 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Such 
people may be called the effectual demanded, 
and their demand the effectual demand ; fince it 
may be Efficient to effectuate the bringing of 
the commodity to market, It is different from 
the a b Volute demand. A very poor man may be 
laid in fome fenfe to have a demand for a coach 
and fix j he might like to have it; but his demand 
is not an effectual demand, as the commodity can 
never be brought to market m order to fatisfy it- 

Whew the quantity of any commodity which 
is brought to- market falls fhort of the.eficdual 
demand, all thofe who are willing to pay the whole 
value of tiie rent, wages, and profit, which mud 
be paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be fup- 
plied with the quantity which they want. Rather 
than want it altogether, fome of them will be will¬ 
ing to give more. 'A competition will immedi¬ 
ately begin among them, and the market price 
wiJi Vile more or lefs above the natural price, ac¬ 
cording as either the greatnefs of the deficiency, 
or the wealth and wanton, luxury of die compu¬ 
ters, happen to animate more or ids the eager neffs 
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'St the corripetition. Among competitors of equal c 
wealth and luxury the fame deficiency will gene- 
rally occafion a more or iefs eager competition, 
according as the acquisition of the commodity 
happens to be of more or lefs importance to 
them. Hence the exorbitant price Nff^the ne- 
cetfaries of life during the blockade OF a town of 
in a famine. V 

When rhe quantity brought to market exceeds 
the effectual demand, it cannot be all fold to 


thole who are willing to pay the whole value of 
the rent, wages, and profit, which muft be paid 
in order to bring it thither. Some part muft be. 
fold to thofe who are willing to pay lefs, and the 
low price which they give for it muft reduce the 
price of the whole. The market price will fink 
more or lefs below the natural price, according 
as the greatnefs of the excels increafes more or 
lefs the competition of the fellers, or according 
as it happens to be more or lefs important to 
them to gee immediately rid of the commo¬ 
dity. The fame excefs in the importation of 
perifhable, will occafion a much greater com¬ 
petition than in that of durable commodities; 
in the importation of oranges, for example, than 
in that of old iron.' 

When the quantity brought to market is juft 
fufficient to 1 ripply the effectual demand and no 
more, the market price naturally comes to be 
either exafdy, or as nearly as can be judged of, 
the fame with the natural price. The whole 
quantity upon hand can be difpofed of for this 
price, and cannot be difpofed of for more. The 
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*- competition of the different dealers obliges them 
all to accept of this price, but does not oblige 
them to accept of lefs, 

The quantity of every commodity brought to 
market naturally fuits itfelf to the effefhial de¬ 
mand. It is the intcrefi: of all thofe who employ 
their land, labour, or flock, in bringing any 
commodity to market, that the quantity never 
fliould exceed the effe< 5 tnal demand ; and it is the 
intcrefi: of all other people that it never fhould 
fall fiiort of that demand. 

If at-any time it exceeds the efFe&ual demand. 
Tome of the component parts of its price nuift 
be paid below their natural rate. If it is rent, 
the intereft of the landlords., will immediately 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their land; 
and if it is wages or profit, the intcrefi: of the 
labourers in the one cafe, and or their employers 
in the other, will prompt them to withdraw a 
part of their labour or flock from this employ¬ 
ment, The quantity brought to market will 
foon be no more than fofficient to fuppjy the 
eflfe&ual demand. AH the different parts of its 
price will rife to their natural rate, and the whole 
price to its natural price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market fhoulri at any time fall fhort of the effec¬ 
tual demand, fume of the component parts of its 
price mud rife above their natural rate. If it is 
rent, the inteiefl of all other landlords will na¬ 
turally prompt them to prepare more land for 
the raifing of this commodity; if it is wages or 
profit, the intereft of all other labourers and 

dealers 
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dealers will loon prompt them to employ more 
labour and ftock in preparing arid bringing it to 
market. The quantity brought thither will Toon 
be luff deni to fuppiy the effectual demands All 
the different parts of its price will foon link 
to their natural rate, and the; whole price to its 
natural price. 

Thi: natural price, therefore, is, as k were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all com¬ 
modities are continually gravitating. Different 
accidents may feme times keep them fufptnded a 
good deal above it, and famed mes force them 
dawn even fbmewhat below it* But whatever 
may be the obftacies which hinder them hoax 
fettling in this center of repofe and continuance, 
they are conftancly tending towards it* 

The whole quantity of induflry annually em¬ 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to 
market, naturally fuks itfelf in this manner to 
the effectual demand. It naturally aims at bring¬ 
ing always that precife quantity thither which 
may be fufficient to fuppiy, and no more than 
fuppiy, that demand. 

But in fome employments the fame quantity 
of induflry will in different years produce very 
different quantities of commodities ; while in 
others it will produce always the fame, or very 
nearly the fame. The lame number of labourers 
in Inffbandry will, in different years, produce 
very different quantities of corn, wine; oil, hops, 
&c. But the fame number of (pinners and 
weavers will every year produce the fame or very 
nearly -the fame quantity of linen and woollen 
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u \° K It is only the average produce of the one 

tpeeks of indufhy which can be fuked in any 
refpefi: to the eMua! demand ; and as its adtual 
produce is frequently much greater and frequently 
much lefs than its average produce, the quantity 
of the commodities brought to market wilMpme* 
times exceed a good deal, and fumedmes fall ihort 
a good deal of the effe&uaj demand. Even 
though that demand therefore fhould continue al¬ 
ways the fame, their market price will be liable to 
great flu £tu at ions, will fometimes fall a good deal 
below, and fometimes rife a good deal above, their 
natural price. In the other fpecies of induftry, 
the produce of equal quantities of labour being 
always the fame, or very nearly the fame, it can 
be more exactly foiled to the effedfcual demand. 
While that demand continues the fame, therefo/e, 
the market price of the commodities is likely to 
do fo too, and to be either altogether, or as nearly 
as can be judged of, the fame with the natural 
price. That the price of linen and woollen doth 
is liable neither to fuch frequent nor to fuch great 
variations as the price of corn, every man’s ex¬ 
perience will inform him. The price of the one 
fpecies of commodities varies only with the vari¬ 
ations in the demand: That of the other varies 
not only with the variations in the demand, but 
with the much greater and more frequent varia¬ 
tions in the quantity of what is brought to mar¬ 
ket in order to fupply that demand. 

The occafional and temporary fluctuations in 
the market price of any commodity fall chiefly 
upon thofe parts of its price which refolve them- 

felves 





fcives into wages and profit. That part which c H A v > 
rci'oivres itfelf into rent is left; affe&ed by them, 

A rent certain in money is not in the learft af- 
fcdlt:. hem either in its rate or in its value. 

A rent which confifls either in a certain propor¬ 
tion or in a certain quantity of the rude produce, 
is no doubt affected in its yearly value by all the 
occafional and temporary fimftnations in the 
market price of that ruile produce ; but it is fef~ 
dom affedled by them in its yearly rate, Jo 
fettling the terms of the ieafe, the landlord and 
farmer endeavour, according to their bcfl judg¬ 
ment, to adjufl that race, n. he temporary 

and oecafiooal, but to the average anti ordinary 
price of the produce. 

Such flufhjations affeft both the value and 
the rate either of wages or of profit, according 
as the market happens to be either over- docked 
or under-flocked with commodities or with la¬ 
bour ; with work done, or with work to be done, 

A public mourning raifes the price of black 
cloth (with which the market is almofl always 
under-flocked upon fuch occafions), and aug¬ 
ments the profits of the merchants who poffefs 
any confiderable quantity of it. It has no effect 
upon the wages of the weavers. The market is 
under-flocked with commodities, not with labour; 
wuh work done, not with work to Ire done, ft 
raifes the wages of journeymen taylors, The 
market is here under-flocked with labour. There 
1S an demand for more labour, for more 

work to be done than can he had. h finks 
the price of coloured filks and cloths, and there¬ 
by 








book, by reduces the profits of the merchants who 
w—v—jhave any confiderable quantity of them upon 


hand. It finks too the wages of the workmen 
employed in preparing fuel* commodities, for 
which all demand is (topped for fix months, 
perhaps for a twelvemonth. The market is here 
over-docked both with commodities and with la¬ 
bour. 

But though the market price of every parti¬ 
cular commodity is in this manner continually 
gravitating, if one may fay lb, towards the na¬ 
tural price, yet fometimes particular accidents, 
fometmiea natural cauies, and lomc times parti¬ 
cular regulations of police, may, in many com¬ 
modities, keep up the marker price, for a long 
time together, a good deal above the natural 
price. 

When by an increafe in the effectual demand, 
the 'market price of feme particular commodity 
happens to rife a good deal above the natural 
price, thofe who employ their (locks in flip ply¬ 
ing that market are generally careful to conceal 
this change. If it was commonly known, their 
great profit would tempt fo many new rivals to 
employ their (locks in the fame way, that, the 
effectual demand being fully fupplie j, the market 
price would loon be reduced to the natural price, 
and perhaps for fome time even below it. If the 
market is at a great diftance from the refidence 
of thofe who fupply it. they may fometimes be 
abre to keep the feeret for fevetal years together, 
and may fb long enjoy their extraordinary profits 
without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind? 

however. 
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however, it. mu ft be acknowledged, can feldorn c p * 
be long kept ; and the extraordinary profit can Vfc*%*»* 
Jatl very little longer than they are kept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of being 
longer kept than iecrets in trade. A dyer who 
has fount! the means of producing a particular 
colour with materials which cod only half the 
price of thofe commonly made ufe of, may, with 
good management, enjoy the advantage of his 
difeovery as long as he lives, arid even leave it 
as a legacy to his pofterity, His extraordinary 
gains arife from, the high price which is paid for 
his private labour. They properly confift in the 
high wages of that labour. But as they are re¬ 
peated upon every part of his ftock, and as ch’eir 
whole amount bears, upon that account, a regu¬ 
lar proportion to it, they are commonly consi¬ 
dered as extraordinary profits of ftock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effects of particular accidents, of 
which, however, the operation may foractimes 
laft for many years together. 

Some natural productions require fuch a Singu¬ 
larity of foil and ficuatton, that all the land in a 
great country, which is fie for producing them, 
may not be fufficient to fopply the efte&ual 
demand. The whole quantity brought to mar¬ 
ket, therefore, may be difpofed of to thofe who 
are willing to give more than what is fufficient: 
to pay the rent of the Jand which produced them, 
together with the wages of the labour, and the 
profits of the ftock which were employed in pre¬ 
paring and bringing them to market, according 

to 
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K to their natural rates. Such commodities may 
i continue for whole centuries together to be foid ar 
this high price; and that part of it which refolves 
itfdf into the rent of land is in this cafe the part 
which is generally paid above its natural rate. 
The rent of die land which affords fuch lingu¬ 
lar and efteemed productions, like the rent of 
lome vineyards in France of a peculiarly hap¬ 
py foil and fttuauon, bears no regular propor¬ 
tion to the rent of ocher equally fertile and 
equally well-cultivated land in its neighbour¬ 
hood. The wages of the labour and the pro¬ 
fits of the ftock employed in bringing fuch com¬ 
modities to market, on the contrary, are feldom 
out of their natural proportion to thole of the 
other employments of labour and ftock in their 
neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effe£l of natural caufes which may 
hinder the effectual demand from ever being 
fully supplied, and which may continue, there¬ 
fore, to operate for ever. 

A monopoly granted either to an individual 
or to a trading company has the fame eiFeft as a 
fecret in trade or manufactures. The monopo- 
lifts, by keeping the market conftantly under- 
llocked, by never fully fupplying the effectual 
demand, fell their commodities much above the 
natural price, and raife their emoluments, whe¬ 
ther they confift in wages or profit, greatly above 
their natural rate. 

ke price cf monopoly is upon every occahou 
the higheft which can be got. The natural price. 
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r the price of free competition, on the contrary, c 
iis the Ipweft which can be taken, not upon every >— 
occafion indeed, but for any con fiderabje time 
together. The one is upon every occafion the 
liigheft which can be fqu< ezed out of the buyers, 
or which, it is fuppofed, they will confent to 
giveThe other is the loweft which the fellers 
can commonly afford to take, and at the fame 
time continue their bufinefs. 

Thjj exclufivc privileges of corporations, Ma¬ 
tures of apprentice (hip, and all thole laws which 
reftrain, in particular employments, the compe¬ 
tition to a linalien number than might other wife 
go into them, have the fame tendency, though 
in a lefs degree. They are a fort of enlarged 
monopolies, and may frequently, for ages toge¬ 
ther, and in whole claffes of employments, keep 
up the market price of particular commodities 
above the natural, price, and maintain bath the 
wages of the labour and the profits of the flock 
employed about them fame what above their na¬ 
tural rate. 

Such enhancements of the market price may 
laft as long as the regulations of police which give 
occafion to them. 

The market price of any particular commo¬ 
dity, though it may continue long above, can 
feldom continue long below, its natural price. 
Whatever part of it yvas paid below the natural 
rate, the perfons whofe interefl it affected would 
immediately feel the lofs, and would immediately 
withdraw either fc much land, or fo much la¬ 
bour, or lb much ftock, from being employed 

about 
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,° K about it, that the quantity brought to market 
would foon be no more than Efficient to fupply the 
effr&ual demand. Its market price, therefore, 
would foon rile to the natural price. This at 
leaft would be the cafe where there Was perfeft 
liberty. 

The fame ftatutes of appremicefhip and other 
corporation laws indeed, which, when a manu¬ 
facture is in profperity, enable the workman to 
raife his wages a good deal above their natural 
rate, lbrnetimes oblige him, when it decays, to 
let them down a good deal below ir. As in the 
one cafe they exclude many people from his em¬ 
ployment, fo in the other they exclude him from 
many employments. The effect of fucli regula¬ 
tions, however, is not near fo durable in finking 
the workman’s wages below, as in railing them 
above, their natural rate. Their operation in the 
one way may endure for many centuries, but in 
the other it can laft no longer than the lives of 
fome of the workmen who were bred to the bufi- 
nefs in the time of its profperity When they 
are gone, the number of thofe who are after¬ 
wards educated to the trade will naturally fuit 
itfdf to the effectual demand. The police mult 
be as violent as that of Indofhm or antient Egypt 
fwhere every man was bound by a principle of 
religion to follow the occupation of his father, 
and was fuppofed to commit the moft horrid 
lac ilege if he changed it for another), which can 
in any particular employment, and for Keveral 
generations together, fink either the wages of 
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labour or the profits of flock below their natural c H A f> - 



rate. 


T wrs is ali that I think neceftary to be ob¬ 
served at prefent concerning the deviations, whe¬ 
ther occafionas or permanent, of the market 
price of commodities from the natural price. 

T he natural price itfeif varies with the na¬ 
tural rate of each of its component parts, of 
wages, profit, and rent j and in every fociety 
this rate varies according to their circumftances, 
according to their riches or poverty, their ad¬ 
vancing, flationary, or declining condition, I 
fhaiJ, in the four following chapters, endeavour 
to explain, as fully and diftinftdy as T can, the 
caules of thofe different variations. 

fitRsr, i fhail endeavour to explain what are 
the circumfiances which naturally determine the 
rate of wages, and in what manner thole cir- 
cumftances are affefted by rhe riches or poverty, 
by the advancing, flationary, or declining (late 
of the lbciety. 

Secondly, I Audi endeavour to (how what are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of profit, and in what: manner too thole cir¬ 
cumftances are afte&ed by the like variations in 
the ftatc of the fociety. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are very 
different in the different employments of labour 
-nd flock ; yet a certain proportion fee ms com¬ 
monly to take place between both rhe pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labour, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different em¬ 
ployments of flock. This proportion, it will' 


appear 
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K appear hereafter, depends partly upon the'nature 
of the different employments, and partly upon 
the different laws and policy of the fbciety in 
which they are carried on. But though it] many 
refpedfcs dependent upon the law3 and policy, 
this proportion ieesns to be little affedted by the 
riches or poverty of that fociety ^ by its advan¬ 
cing, ftationary, or declining condition » but to 
remain the fame or very nearly the fame in all 
thofe different dates. I fhall, in the third place, 
endeavour to explain all the different circurn- 
ftanccs which regulate this proportion. 

Ik the fourth and laft place, I fhall endeavour 
to fhow what are the circutnfiances which regulate 
the rent of land, and which either raife or lower 
the real price of all die different fublfances which 
it produces. 


C H -A P. VIII. 

Of the Wages of Labour . 

T HE produce of labour conftitutes the na¬ 
tural recompence or wages of labour. 

Ik that original ftate of things, which pre¬ 
cedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of dock, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer. He has neither 
landlord nor matter to Hi are with him. 

Had this ftate continued, the wages of labour 
would have augmented with all thofe improve- 
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mentis in its produ&ive powers, to which . the 0 
divifion of labour gives occaCion, All things ^ 
Would gradually have become cheaper. They 
would have been produced by a ftnaller quan¬ 
tity of labour; and as the commodities pro¬ 
duced by equal quantities of labour would natu¬ 
rally in this ft ate of things be exchanged for 
one another, they would have been purcbalM 
like Wife with the produce of a fmalkr quan¬ 
tity. 

But though all things would have become 
cheaper in reality, in appearance many dungs 
might have become dearer than before, or have 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of other 
goods. Let us fuppnfe, for example, that in the 
greater part of employments the productive 
powers Of labour had been improved to tenfold, 
or that a day’s labour could produce ten rimes 
the quantity of work which it had done origi¬ 
nally ; but that in a particular employment they 
had been improved only to double, or that a 
day’s labour could produce only twice the quan¬ 
tity of work which it had done before. In ex¬ 
changing the produce of a day’s labour in the 
greater part 6f employments, for that of a day’s 
labour in this particular one, ten times the ori¬ 
ginal quantity of work in them would purchafe 
only twice the original quantity in it. Any 
particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound 
weight, for example, would appear to be five 
times dearer than before. In reality, however, 
it would be twice as cheap. Though ic re¬ 
quired five times the quantity of other goods to 
Vol. I. - H purchafe - 
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K purchafe it, it would require only half the quan¬ 
tity of labour either to pur chafe or to produce 
it. The acquisition, therefore, would be twice 
as eafy as before. 

But this original fiate of things, in which the 
labourer enjoyed the whole produce of his own 
labour, could not laft beyond the fuff introduc¬ 
tion of the appropriation of land and the accu¬ 
mulation of (lock. It was at an end, therefore, 
long before the moft confiderable improvements 
were made in the productive powers of labour, 
and it would be to no purpofe to trace further 
what might have been its effects upon the recon> 
pence or wages of labour. 

As loon as land-becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a (hare of alrnoft all the pro¬ 
duce which the labourer can either raile, or col¬ 
lect from it. His rent makes the firft deduc¬ 
tion from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 

It feldom happens that the perfon who tills 
the ground has wherewithal to maintain himielf 
till he reaps the harveft. His maintenance is 
generally advanced to him from the ftock of a. 
matter, the farmer who employs him, and who 
would have no i rite re ft to employ him, uniefs he. 
was to fhare in the produce of his labour, or un- 
Jefs his ftock was to be replaced to him with a 
profit. This profit makes a fecond deduction 
from the produce of the labour which is em¬ 
ployed upon land. 

The produce of almoft all other labour is, 
liable to the like deduction of profit. In all arts 

and 
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and manufactures the greater part of the work- c 
men ft and in need of a mafter to advance them 
the materials of their work, and their Vrages and 
maintenance till it be completed. He ftiares 
in the produce of their labour, or in the Value 
which it: adds to the materials upon which it is 
bellowed j and in this fhare eon lifts his profit. 

It fometimes happens, indeed, that a kngle 
independent workman has flock fuffieient both 
to pure hale the materials of his work, and to 
maintain himfdf till it be completed. He is 
both mafter and workman, and enjoys the whole 
produce of Ills own labour, or the whole value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
heft owed. It includes what are ufually two 
diftin£T revenues, belonging to two dklinft per¬ 
form, the profits of flock, and the wages of la¬ 
bour. 

Such cafes, however, are not very frequent, 
and in every part of Europe, twenty workmen 
ferve under a mailer for one that is independent; 
and the wages of labour are every where undt.r- 
itood to be, what they ufually are, when the 
labourer is one perfon, and the owner of the 
flock which employs him another. 

What are the common wages of labour, de¬ 
pends every where upon the contradl ufually 
made between thofe two parties, whole interefts 
are by no means the fame. The workmen tlefire 
to get as much, the matters to give as little as 
poflible. The former are difpofed to combine in 
order to ralfe, the latter in order to lower the 
wages of labour, 
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It is not} however, difficult to forefee which 
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of the two parties mutt, upon all ordinary occa-, 
fions, have the advantage in the difpute, and 
force the other into a compliance with their 
terms. The matters, being fewer in number* 
can combine much more eafily ; and the law, 
befides, authorifes, or at leatt does not prohibit 



their combinations, while it prohibits thole of 
the workmen. We have no adts of parliament 
again ft combining to lower die price of work j 


but many againtt combining to raife it. In all 
fuch difputes the matters can hold out much 


longer. A landlord} a farmer, a mailer inarm- 
fafturer, or merchant, though they did not em¬ 
ploy a fmgle workman, could generally live a 
year or two upon the flocks which they have 
already acquired. Many workmen could not 
fubfift a week, few' could fublitt: a month, and 
fcarce any a year without employment. In the 
long-run f! >e workman may be as necefifary to 
his matter as his mailer is to him; but the 
necefllty is not fo immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been (aid, of the com¬ 
binations of matters, chough frequently of thole 
of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this* 
account, that matters rarely combine, is as igno¬ 
rant of the world as of the li.ihjeft. Matters are 
always and every where in 3 fort of tacit, but 
cofjftanc and uniform, combination, not to raife 
the wages’ of labour above their a dual rate. To 
violate this combination is every where a moft 
unpopular action, and a fort of reproach to a- 


matter among his neighbours and equals. We 

fddom,. 
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&Worn, indeed, hear of this combination, be- c * * ** 
’caufe it is the ufual, and one may fay, the natu ¬ 
ral ftate of things which nobody ever hears of. 

Mailers too fometimes enter into particular com¬ 
binations to fink the wages of labour even below 
this rate. Thefe are always conduced with the 
utmoft filence and fecrefy, till the moment of 
execution, and when the workmen yield, as they 
fometimes do, without refinance, though le- 
verely felt by them, they are never heard of by 
other people. Such combinations, however, are 
frequently refilled by a contrary defenfive com¬ 
bination of tire workmen; who fometimes too, 
without any provocation of this kind, combine 
of their own accord' to raifc the price of their 
labour. Their ufual pretences are, fometimes 
the high price of provifions; fometimes the great: 
profit which their matters make by their work. 

But whether their combinations be offehfivc or 
defenfive, they are always abundantly heard of. 

In order to bring clue point to a fpeedy decifion, 
they have always recourfe to the kntdeft cla¬ 
mour, and fometimes to the mod Shocking vio¬ 
lence and outrage. They are defperate, and aft 
with the folly and extravagance of defperate men., 
who mutt either ftarve, or frighten their mailers 
into an immediate compliance with their demands. 

The matters upon the fe occafions are juft as cla ¬ 
morous upon the other fide, and never ceafe to 
call aloud for the affittance of the civil magi- 
flrate, and the rigorous execution of thofe laws 
which have been cnafted with fo much feverity 
againft the combinations of fervants, labourers, 
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and journeymen. The workmen, accordingly, 
very fcldom derive any advantage from the vio- ■ 
lence of thofe tumultuous combinations, which, 
partly from the interpofnian of the civil magi- 
ttrate, partly from the fuperior fteadinefs of the 
mailers, partly from the necedity which the 
greater part of the workmen are under of fubrnit- 
ting for the fake of prefent fubfiftence, generally 
end in nothing, but the punilhment or ruin of the 
ringleaders. 

But though in difputes with their workmen, 
matters mutt generally have the advantage, there 
is however 3 certain rate, below which it feems 
jmpottiblc to reduce, for any confiderable time, 
the ordinary wages even of the ioweft fpecics of 
labour. 

A. max mutt always live by his work, and his 
wages muft at leaft be fufficient to maintain 
him. They muft even upon rnofi: occafions be 
fomewhat more; otherwife it would be irnpaffible 
for him to bring up a family, and the race of 
fuch workmen could not kft beyond the firft 
generation. Mr. Cantillon feems, upon this ac¬ 
count, to fuppofe that the Ioweft fpecies of com¬ 
mon labourers muft every where earn at leaft 
double their own maintenance, id order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children; the labour of the wife, on account 
of her neceflary attendance on the children, be¬ 
ing fuppofed no more than futticknt to provide 
for herlelf. But one half the children born, 
it is computed, die before the age of man¬ 
hood. The pooreft labourers, therefore, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to this account, muft, one with another, c p ' 
attempt to rear at leaft: four children, :m order' 
that two may have an equal chance of living to 
that age. But the neceftary maintenance of four 
children, ‘ it is fuppofed, may be nearly equal to 
that of one man. The labour of an able- 
bodied Have, the fame author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his maintenance; and that 
of the mean eft: labourer, he thinks, cannot be 
worth Ids than that of an able-bodied Have, 

Thus far at leaft feems certain, that, in order to 
bring lip a family, rhe labour of the huiband 
and wife together muft, even in the loweft 1 pe¬ 
des of common labour, be able to earn fomc- 
thing more than what is precifely neceftary for 
their own maintenance i but in what proportion, 
whether in that above mentioned, or in any 
other, I fit all not take upon me to determine. 

There are certain circumftances, however, 
which fometimes give the labourers an advan¬ 
tage, and enable them to raife their wages con- 
liderably above this rate; evidently the loweft 
which is confident with common humanity. 

When in any country the demand for thofe 
who live by wages, labourers, journeymen,, fer- 
vants of every kind, is continually increafmg; 
when every year furniihes employment for a 
greater number than had been employed the 
year before, the workmen have no occafion :o 
combine in order to raife their wages, The 
fcarcity of hands occafions a competition among 
mailers, who bid againft one another, in order 
to get workmen, and thus voluntarily break 
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through the natural combination of mailers not to 
raife wages. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages, it is 
evident, cannot increafe but in proportion to the 
increaie of the funds which are deftined to the 
payment of wages. Thefe funds are of two 
kinds: firfl, the revenue which is over and 
above what is necefiary for the maintenancej 
and, fecondly, the flock which is over and above 
what is neceffary for the employment of their 
matters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied man, 
has a greater revenue than what he judges fuffi- 
cient to maintain his own family, he employs 
either the whole or a par t of ;he furplus in main¬ 
taining one or more menial fervants. In creak: 
this fjrplus, and he will naturally increafe the 
number of thofe fervants. 

When an independent workman, fuch as a 
weaver or ftoemaker, has got more ftock than 
what is ftftcient to pur chafe die materials of his 
own work, anti to maintain himfrif til) he can 
chlpofe of it, he naturally employs one or more 
journeymen with the furplus, in order to make a 
profit by their work. Increaie this furplus, and 
he will naturally increafe the number of his jour¬ 
neymen. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages, 
therefore, neceflarily increafes with die increafe 
of the revenue and ftock of every country, and 
cannot poflibly increafe without it. The increafe 
of revenue and ftock is the increafe of national 
■wealth. The demand for thofe who live by 

wages, 
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W*tges, therefore, naturally inereafes with the c 
increafe of national wealth, and cannot pofilbly ^ 
increafe without it. 


It is not the aSual greatnefs of national 
wealth, but its continual increafe, which occa- 
iioris a rife in the wages of labour. It is not, 
accordingly, in the richefl countries, but in the 
mofl thriving, or in thole which are growing 
rich the fafteft, that the wages of labour are 
higheft. England is certainly, in the prelent 
times, a much richer country than any part of 
North America. The wages of labour, how¬ 
ever, are much higher in North America than 
in any part of England. In the province of New 
York, common labourers earn* three (hillings 
and fixpence currency, equal to two (hillings fter- 
ling, a day* Jhip carpenters, ten (hillings and 
fixpence' currency, with a pint of rum worth fix- 
pence fterling, equal in all to fix (billings and 
fixpence flerling ; hotife carpenters and brick¬ 
layers, eight (hillings currency, equal to four 
(hillings and fixpence fterling; journeymen tay- 
lors, five {hillings currency, equal to about two 
{hillings apd ten pence fterling. Thefe prices 
are all above the London price ; and wages are 
faid to be as high in the other colonies as in New 
York. The price of provifions is every where 
in North America much lower than in England. 
A deaith has never been known there. In the 
worft feafons, they have always had a fufficiency 

* Thi? 1(1*5 written in 1773, before the commencement of 
the late dUhrbatvces, 
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for t hern fe Ives, though lefs for exportation. It 
the money price of labour, therefore, be higher 
than it is any where in the mother country, its 
real price, the real command of the necefianes 
and convenifencies of life which it conveys to the 
labourer, muft be higher in a ftill greater pro¬ 
portion. 

But though North America is not: yet fo rich 
as England, it is much more thriving, and ad¬ 
vancing with much greater rapidity to the further 
a'cquifitioh of riches. The moll decifive mark 
of the profperity of any country is the increafe 
of the number of its inhabitants. In Great Bri¬ 
tain, anil moft other European countries, they 
are not fuppofed to double in lets than five hun¬ 
dred years. In the Britilh colonies in North 
America, it has been found, that they double fa 
twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in the 
prefcnt times is this increafe principally owing 
to the continual importation of new inhabitants, 
but to the great multiplication of the fpecies. 
Thofe who live to old age, it is laid, frequently 
fee there from fifty to a hundred, and fo me times 
many more, defendants from their own body. 
JLabour is there fo well rewarded, that a nume¬ 
rous family of children, in dead of being a bur¬ 
then, is a fource of opulence and profperity to 
the parents. The labour of each child, before 
it can leave their houfe, is computed to be worth, 
a hundred pounds clear gain to them, A young 
widow with four or five young children, who, 
among the middling or inferior ranks of people 
in Europe, would have fo little chance for a 
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fecond hufband, 5s there frequently ^urted as a c #k 
fort of fortune. The value of children is the y-. 
g rested of all encouragements to marriage. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder that the people its 
North America feould generally marry very 
young. Not with da tiding the great incrcafe oc~ 
cafioned by fuch early marriages, there is a con¬ 
tinual complaint of the feat city of hands in 
North A meric?.. The demand for labourers, the 
funds deftined for maintaining them, increafe, it 
feerns, ftilt falter than they can find labourers r.o 
employ. 

Though the wealth of a country fhould be 
very great, yet if it has been long ftationary, we 
mud not expefit to find the wages of labour very 
high in it. The funds deftined for the payment 
of wages, the revenue and dock of its inhabit¬ 
ants, may be of the greateft extent ; but if they 
have continued for feveral centuries of the lame, 
or very nearly of the fame extent, the number 
of labourers employed every year could oafily 
fupply, and even more than fupply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could ieldom 
be any fcarcity of hands, nor could the mailers 
be obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get them. The hands, on the contrary, would, 
in this cafe, naturally multiply beyond their cm- 
ploythenf. There would be a condant fcarcity 
of employment, and the labourers would be 
obliged to bid. againft one another in order to 
get it. If in luch a country the wages of labour 
had ever been more than fufficient to maintain 
the labourer, and to enable him to bring up a 

family. 
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$ 00 K family, the competition of the labourers and the 
t "“ -“* intereft of the mailers would foon reduce them to 

this iowefl rate which is confident with com- 
inon humanity, China has been long one of die 
richeft, that is, one of the moft fertile, bed cul¬ 
tivated, moft induftrious, and moft populous 
countries in the world. It feerns, however, to 
have been long fbtionary. Marco Polo, who 
vifited it more than five hundred years ago, de¬ 
scribes its cultivation, induftry, and populouf-. 
uefs, almoft in t!ie lame terms in which they 
are deferred by travellers in the prefent times. 
It had, perhaps, even long before his time, ac¬ 
quired that full complement of riches which the 
nature ot its laws and infttrutions permits it to 
acquire. I he accounts of all travellers, incon- 
Pftcnt in many other refpects, agree in the low 
wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a 
labourer finds in bringing up a family in China. 
If by digging the ground a whole day he can get 
what will p'urchafe a.fmalt quantity of rice in the 
evening, he is contented. The condition of ar¬ 
tificers is., if poffible, ftill worle. Inftead of 
waiting indolently in their work-houfes, for the 
calls of their cuftomers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about, the ftreets with the 
tools of their refpeftive trades, offering their 
Jervice, and as it were begging employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far furpafles that of the moft beggarly 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton many hundred, it is commonly faid, 
many tnoufknd families have no habitation on 

the 
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-tHe land, but live con Italy in little filing boats c 
upon the rivers and canals. The fubfiftencc 
which they find there is To fcanty that they are 
eager to filh up the naftieft garbage thrown over¬ 
board from any European Chip. Any carrion, 
the carcafe of a dead dog or eat, for example, 
though half putrid and linking, is as welcome 
to them as the moll whole fome food to the 
people of other countries. Marriage is encou¬ 
raged in China,, not by the profitableness of chil ¬ 
dren, but by the liberty of ckftroying them. In 
all great towns feveral are every night expoied in 
the ftreet, or drowned like puppies in the water. 
The performance of this horrid office is even 
faid to be the avowed bufitiefs by which fome 
people earn their fubuftence. 

China, however, though it may perhaps Hand 
(till, does not feem to go backwards. Its towns* 
are no where deferred by their inhabitants. The 
ands which had once been cultivated, are no¬ 
where neglefted. The lame, or very nearly the 
fame, annual labour mufc therefore continue to be 
performed, and the funds deft in ed for maintain¬ 
ing it mu ft not, confequently, be fenfibly di- 
minilhed. The loweft clafs of labourers, there¬ 
fore, notvvithftanding their fcanty fubfiftcnce, 
mull fome way or another make lhift to continue 
their race fo far as to keep up their ufual num¬ 
bers. 

But it would be other wife in a country where 
the funds deflined for the maintenance of labour 
were ienfibly decaying. Every year the demand 
for fervants and labourers would, in all the dif¬ 
ferent 
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ol, k. fcrent dsfles of employments, be left than if: 
had been the year before. Many who had been 
bred in the tuperior dalles, not being able to 
find employment in their own bufmefr, ’ would be 
glad to feek it in the lowed, The lowed daft 
being not only overstocked with its own work¬ 
men, b.ut with the overflowings of all the other 
clafies, the competition for employment would 
be to great in it, as to reduce the wages of la¬ 
bour to the moft miferablc and fcanty fubfiftence 
of the labourer. Many would not be able to 
find employment even upon the/e hard terms, 
but would either ftarve, or be driven to feek a 
fubfiftence either by begging, or by the per¬ 
petration perhaps of the greatefl: enormities. 
Want, famine, and mortality, would immediately 
prevail in that clafs, and from thence extend 
themfelves to all the foperior claflss, till. thd 
number of inhabitants in the country was re¬ 
duced to what could eafily be maintained by the 
revenue and. Hock which remained in it, and 
which had efcaped either the tyranny or calamity 
which had deftroyed the reft, This perhaps is 
nearly the prefenc ftate of Bengal, and of fome 
other of the Englilh fetdements in the Eaft 
Indies, in a fertile country which had before 
been much depopulated, where fubfiftence, con- 
fequently, fhould not be very difficult, and 
where, notwithfta riding, three or four hundred 
thoufand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be affined that the funds detained for the 
maintenance of the labouring poor are foft dn- 
caying. The difference between the genius of 
7 the 
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the Britilh conftitutia.n which protects and go- c 
verns North America ?nd chat of the mercantile 
company which oppreiTes and domineers in the 
■Eaft Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuftrated 
than by the different ftate of thole countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, ask 
is the neceffary effect, fo it is the sreural fymp- 
tom of increafing national wealth., The fcanty 
maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other 
hand, is the natural fymptom that things are at 
ftand, and their ftarving condition that they are 
going faff backwards. 

In Great Britain the wages of labour feem, m 
the prcfe.nt times, to be evidently moie than 
what is precifely neceffary to enable the labourer 
to bring up a family. In order to, fatisfy-our- 
feKes upon this point it will not be neceffary to 
enter iiHQ any tedious, or doubtful calculation of 
what .nay be the lowed fum upon which k is 
pofKble to do this. There are many plain fymp- 
toms that the wages ot labour are no-where in 
this country regulated by this loweft rate which is 
confident with.common humanity. 

First, in almofi. every part of Great Britain 
there is a diftin&ion, even in the loweft fpecies 
of labour, between fummer and winter wages. 
Summer wages are always htgheft. But on ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary ex pence of fewel, the 
maintenance of a family is moft expenfive in 
Winter. Wittes, therefore, being high eft when 
this expence is loweft, it feems evident that they 
are not regulated by vvhrt is neceffary for this 
expence 9 but by the quantity and ftp poled 

value. 
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K value of the work. A labourer, it may be 
indeed, ought to fave part of his fu miner wages 
in' order to defray Iris winter expence; and that 
through the whole year they do not exceed what 
is necelfary to maintain his family through 
the whole year. A Have, however, or one abi’o- 
lately dependent on us for immediate fubfifb- 
ehce, would not be treated in this manner. His 
daily fubfiftencc would be proportioned to his 
daily necefficies. 

Secondly, the wages of labour do not in 
Great Britain fluctuate with the price of provi- 
fions. Thele vary every-where from year to 
year, frequently from month to month. But in 
many places the money price of labour remains 
uniformly the fame fo me times far half a century 
together. If in theie places, therefore, the la¬ 
bouring poor can maintain their families in dear 
years, they, mutt be at their eufe in times of mo¬ 
derate plenty, and in affluence in thole of extra¬ 
ordinary cheapnefs. The high price of provi- 
fions during thel'e ten years palt has not in many 
parts of the kingdom been accompanied with 
any fen Able rife in the money price of labour. 
It has, indeed, in fomej owing probably more 
to the increafe of the demand for labour, than to 
that of the price of provifions. 

Thtp.dly, as the price of provifions varies 
more from year to year than the wages of labour, 
fo, on the other hand, the wages of labour vaty 
more from place to place than the price of pro 
vifions. The prices of bread and butcher’s meat 
are generally the fame, or very nearly the fame, 

through 
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through the greater part of the united kingdom. c 
fheic and moft other things which are fold by 
retail, the way in which, the labouring poor buy 
sH things, are generally fully as cheap or cheaper 
in great towns than in the remoter parts of. the 
country, for reafons which I (hall have occafion 
to explain hereafter. But the. wages of labour 
in a great town and its neighbourhood are fre¬ 
quently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or live- 
and twenty percent, higher than at a few miles dif- 
tance. Eighteen pence a day may he reckoned 
the common price of labour in London and its 
neighbourhood. At: a few miles difiance it falls 
to fourteen and fifteen pence. Ten pence may be 
reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. At a few miles difiance it falls to 
eight pence, the ufual price of common labour 
through the greater part of the low country of 
Scotland, where it varies a good deal lefs than 
in England, Such a difference of prices, which 
it leans is not always fufficient to tranfport a 
man from one parifli to another, would necefla¬ 
rdy occafion lb great a tranfporration of the molt 
bulky commodities, not only from one pafifih to 
another, but from one end of the kingdom, al- 
moft from one end of the world to the other., as 
would foon reduce them more nearly to a level. 
After all that has been find of the levity and in- 
conftancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
from experience that a man is of all forts of lug¬ 
gage the moft difficult to be traafported. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their 
families in thole parts of the kingdom where the 
^ OL * I* ; • fyl price 
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price of labour is lowed, they mult be in affluence 
where it is higheft. 

Fourthly, the variations in the price of la¬ 
bour not only do not corrdpond either in place or 
time with thole in the price of provirons, bur. 
they are frequently quite oppofite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is 
clearer in Scotland than in England, whence 
Scotland receives almoft every year very large 
Supplies. But Englilli corn mud be fold dearer 
in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it 
comes; and in proportion to its quality it can¬ 
not be fold dearer in Scotland than the Scotch 
corn that comes to the fame market in compe¬ 
tition with it. The quality of grain depends 
chiefly upon the quantity of flour or meal which 
it yields at the mill, and in this refpedt Englilh 
grain is fo much ftiperior to the Scotch, that 
though often dearer in appearance, or in propor¬ 
tion to the meafuirei of its bulk, it is generally 
cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its quality, 
or even to the meaiure of its weight. The price 
of labour, on the contrary, is dearer in England 
than in Scotland. If the labouring poor, there¬ 
fore, can maintain their families in the one part of 
the united kingdom, they muft be in affluence In 
the other. Oatmeal indeed fnpplies the common 
people in Scotland with the g rented and the be ft 
part of their food, which is in general much 
inferior to that of their neighbours of the fame 
rank in England. This difference, however, in 
the mode of their fubfiftence, is not the caufe, 
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but the cilia-, of die difference in rheir wages ; 0 ^ 
though, by a ftrange mifapprehenBon, I have , 
frequently heard it re prefer; ted as the caufe. It 
is not becaufe one man keeps a tioach while his 
neighbour walks a foot, that the one is ricii and 
the other poor; but becaufe the one is rich he 
keeps a cOuch, and becaufe the other is poor he 
walks a foot. 

Dursng the courie of the laft century, taking 
one year with another, grain was dearer in both 
parts of tlic united kingdom than during that of 
the prefent. This is a matter of Lift which can¬ 
not now admit of any reafonabie doubt; and the 
proof of it is, if poflible, ftill more deeifive with 
regard to Scotland than with regard to England, 

It is in Scotland fuppdrted by the evidence of 
the. public fiars, drinual valuations made upon 
oath, according to the aftual ftate of the mar¬ 
kets, of all the difffetent furts of grdin in every 
different county of Scotland. If iuch diredt proot 
could require any collateral evidence to confirm 
it, I would obferve chat this has like wife been 
the cafe in France, and probably in mofl other 
parts of Europe. With regard to France there 
is the cleared proof. But though it is certain 
that in both parts of the united kingdom grdu 
was fomewhat dearer in the lad century than in 
the prefent, it is equally certain that labour was 
much cheaper. If the labouring poor, there¬ 
fore, could bring up their families then, they 
mull be much more at their eafe now. 1 n the 
laft century, the molt ufual day-wages of com¬ 
mon laboyr through the greater part of Scotland 
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were fix-pence in fufnrner and five-pence in win- 
•ter. Three (hillings a week, die fame price very 
nearly, ftil! continues to be paid in lame parts 
of the Highlands and Wefter'n Iffands, Through 
the greater part of the low country the mpft 
ufual wages of common labour are now eight- 
pence a day ; ten-pence, iometimes a (hilling 
about Edinburgh, in the counties which border 
upon England, probably on account of that 
neighbourhood, and in a few other places where 
there has lately been a confiderable rife in the 
demand for labour, about Glafgow, Carrot), 
Ayrfhire, &c. In England the improvements 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce be¬ 
gan much earlier than in Scotland. The de¬ 
mand for labour, and confequently its price, 
mud necdlarily have increaled with thofe im¬ 
provements. In the lad century, accordingly, 
as well as in the prefent, the wage.; of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland. They 
have rilen too confiderably fince that time, 
though on account of the greater variety of 
wages paid there in different places, it is more 
difficult to afeertam how much. In 1614, the 
pay of a foot fold ter was the fame as in the pre¬ 
fent times, eigh't-pence a day. When it was firft 
eftablilhed it would naturally be regulated by 
the ufual wages of common labourers, the rank 
of people from which foot lokliers are commonly 
drawn. Lord Chief Juftice Hales, who wrote 
in the time of Charles II. computes the necdTary 
expence of a labourer's family, confifting of fix 
perfons, the father and mother, two children able 






to do fornething, and two not able, at ten ’ fliil- c * r - 
lingl a week, or twenty-fix pounds a >ear. If<—-v™—* 
they cannot earn this by their labour, they mutt 
make it up. He fuppofes, either by begging or 
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Healing. He appears to have enquired very 
carefully into this fnbjeft*. In 1688, Mr. Gre¬ 
gory King, wbofe (kill in political arithmetic is 
fo much extolled by Doftor Davertant, computed 
the ordinary income of labourers and out-fervanrs 
to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, which he 
fuppofed to confift, one with another, of three 
and a half perfons. His calculation, therefore, 
though different in appearance, correfponds very 
nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both 
fuppofe the weekly eXpence of ftich families to 
be about twenty pence a head. Both the pecu¬ 
niary income and expence of fuch families have 
increafed considerably fince that time through 
the greater part of the kingdom ; in feme places 
more, and in fome lefs; though perhaps fcarce 
any where fo much as fome exaggerated accounts 
of the prefent wages of labour have lately 
reptefented them to the public. The price of 
labour, it moft be ohkrvcd, cannot be afeer- 
tained very accurately any where, different prices 


being often paid at the fame place and for the 


fame fort of labour, not only according to the 
different abilities of the workmen, but according 


to the eaGneis or hardnefs of the mailers. Where 
wages are not regulated by law, all that we can 


* Sec his fefteme for the maintenance of she Poor, in 
Burn’s Hiflory of the Poor-laws, 
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pretend ro determine is whit arc the mod ufu^J ; 
and experience l'eepns to fhow that law can never 
regulate them properly, chough it has often pre¬ 
tended to do fb. 

The real rccompence of labour., the real quan¬ 
tity of the neceflaries and conveniences of life 
which it can procure to the labourer, has, during 
the couiTe of the prefect century, increafed per¬ 
haps in a fl.il! greater proportion than its money 
price. Not only grain has become fomewhat 
cheaper, but many other things, from which the 
induftrious poor derive an agreeable and whule- 
fome variety of food, have become a great deal 
cheaper. Potatoes, for example, do not at pre¬ 
sent, through the greater p.art of the kingdom, 
coft half the price which they ufed to%lo thirty 
or forty years ago. The fame thing may be laid 
of turnips, carrots, cabbages; things which were 
formerly never raifed but by the fpade, but which 
are now commonly raifed by the plough. All 
fart of garden fluff too has become cheaper. 
The greater part of the apples and even of the 
onions conformed in Great Britain were in the laffc 
century imported from Flanders. The great im¬ 
provements in the coarler manufaflories of both 
linen and woollen cloth furnifh the labourers with 
cheaper and better doathmg; and thole in the ma¬ 
nufactures of the coarler metals, with cheaper and 
better inftruments of trade, as well as with many 
agreeable and convenient pieces of houfhold fur¬ 
niture. Soap, fait, candles, leather, and fer¬ 
mented liquors, have, indeed, become a good 
deal dearer; chiefly from the taxes which have 

been 
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been laid upon them. The quantity of thcfe, c 
however, which the labouring poor are under any * 
necefliry of confuming, is fo very fmall, that 
the inc'rcafe in their price does not cpmpenfare 
the diminution in that of lo many other things. 
The common complaint that luxury extends itklt 
even to the lowed ranks of the people, and that 
the labouring poor will not now be contented 
with the fame food, cloathing and lodging which 
fat is tied them in former times, may convince 
us that it is not the money price of labour 
only, but its real recompense, which has aug¬ 
mented. _ c 

Is this improvement in the circuniitances or 

the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an advantage or as an inconveniency to the to- 
cioty ? The anlwer feems at firft fight abundantly 
plain. Servants, labourers and workmen of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, make up the far greater part of 
every great political fociety. But what improves 
the circumftances of the greater part can never 
be regarded as an inconveniency to the whole. 
No fociety can furely be flourifhtng and happy. 
Of which the far greater part of the members 
are poor and miferable. It is but equity, be- 
Tides, that thev who feed, death and lodge the 
whole body of' the people, fhould have fuch a 
fhaic of the produce of their own labour as to 
be tl’.cmielves tolerably well feci, cloathed and 
- lodged. 

Poverty, though it no doubt difcouinges, 
does not always prevent marriage. It kerns even 
to be favourable to generation. A halt-ftaived 

I 4 Highland 
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° K Highland woman frequently bears more than 
twenty children, while a pampered fine lady is 
often incapable of bearing any, and is generally 
exhausted by two or three. Barreni.nefs, fo fre¬ 
quent among women of fafiiion, is very rare- 
among thofe of inferior ftation. Luxury, in the 
fair lex, while it iqjLnrtes perhaps tire pa Hi on for 
enjoyment, items always to weaken, and fre¬ 
quently to defhoy altogether, the powers of ge¬ 
neration. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generation, is extremely unfavourable to die rear¬ 
ing, of children. The tender plant is produced, 
but in fo cold a foil, and fo fevefe a climate, foon 
withers anti dies. It is not 'uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land for a mother who has borne twenty children 
not to ha’-: two alive. Several officers of great 
experience have allured me, that fo far from re¬ 
cruiting their regiment, they have never been 
able to liipply it with drums and fifes from all 
the foldiers children that were born in it. A 
greater number of fine children, however, is 
feldoin feen any where than about a barrack of 
foldiers. Very few’ of them, it feems, arrive at 
the age pf thirteen or fourteen, In fomc places 
one half the children bom die before they are 
four years of age ; in many places before they 
are feven, and in almofl all places before they 
aie nine or ten. This great mortality, however, 
will every where be found chiefly among the 
children of the common people, who cannot 
afford to tend them with the fume cars as thofe 

of 
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of better ftacion. Though their rnamages nre *’ ^ 

generally more fruitful than thole of people of'-, 

fafhiooj a frnaller proportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hofpitals, and 
among the children brought up by parifh cha. 
rides, the mortality is frill greater than among 
thofe of the common people. 

Evert if! fpecies of animals naturally multiplies 
in proportion, to the means of their fuhfifrence. 
and no fpecies can ever multiply beyond it. But 
in civilized fociety it is only among the inferior 
ranks of people that the fcantinels of fubfiftefree 
can fet limits to the further multiplication of the 
human fpecies; and it can do fo in no other way 
than by deftroyrng a great part of the children 
which their fruitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better for their children, and 
confequently to bring up a greater number, na¬ 
turally tends to widen and extend thofe limits. 

It dclerves to be remarked too, that it nccefiariiy 
does this as nearly as poffible in the proportion 
which the demand for labour requires. If this 
demand is continually increafing, the reward of 
labour mull necefrarily encourage in fuch a 
manner the marriage and multiplication of la¬ 
bourers, as may enable them to flipply that con¬ 
tinually increafing demand by a continually in¬ 
creafing population. If the reward fhould at any 
time be left than what was requifue for this pur- 
pofe, the deficiency of hands would foon raife 
it; and if it fhould at any time be more, their 
exceffive multiplication would foon lower it to 

this „ 
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BOOK t fji $ necelTary rare. The market would be fo 

__ v -> much tinder (locked with labour in the one cafe, 

and fo much overftocked in the other, as would 
Joon fome back its price to that proper rate which 
the circumftances of the lociety required, It is in 
this manner that the demand for men, like that 
for any other commodity, rieceffarily regulates 
the production of men s quickens it when it goes 
on too flowly, and flops it when it advances too 
fail. It is this demand which regulates and deter¬ 
mines the ftate of propagation in all the different 
countries of the world, in North America, in 
Kurope, and in China; which renders it rapidly 
progrefilve in the kill, How mid gradual in the 
fecond, and altogether ftatio$ary in the tad. 

The wear and tear of a (lave, it has been faro, 
is a: the expence of his maker; but that of *a 
free fervant is at his own expence. The wear 
and tear of the latter, however, is, in reality, as 
much at the expencc of his mailer as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen and 
Iervants of every kind mull be fuch as may 
enable them, one with another, to continue the 
race of journeymen and iervants, according as 
the increafing, dimimfhing, or ftationary demand 
of the lociety may happen to require. But 
though the wear and tear of a free fervant be 
equally at the expence of his maker, it generally 
cofts him much Ie!s than that of a Have. I he 
fund deftined for replacing or repairing, if I may 
lay fo, the wear and tear of the (lave, is com¬ 
monly managed by a negligent maker or carelcfs 
overieer. That deilined for performing the 

fame 
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dime office with regard to the free man, is; itvj- ^ 
naged by the free man himielf. The difordcrs c, 
which generally prevail in the ceconomy of the 
rich, naturally introduce chernfelves into the 
management of the former: The ftriift frugality 
and par finnan ions attention of the poor as natu¬ 
rally cllablifh themfelves in that of the latter. 
Under fuch different management, the lame pur- 
pofe mult require very different degrees of ex- 
pence to execute it. It appears, accordingly, 
from the experience of all ages and nations, i be¬ 
hove, that the work done by freemen comes cheaper 
in the end than that performed by Haves. It is 
found to do fo even at Bofton, New York, and 
Philadelphia, where the wages of common labour 
are fo very high. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the effect of increafing wealth, io it is the caufe 
of increafing population. 'To complain of it, U 
to lament over the iiecdUry effeft and caufe of 
the greateft public prolpenty. 

It deferves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is 
in the progreffive (date, while the fociety is ad¬ 
vancing to the further acquUition, rather tUto. 
when it has acquired its full complement of 
riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, 
of the great body of the people, fee ms to be the 
happieft and the inoft comfortable. It is hard 
in the ftationary, and mi far able in the declining 
ftaie. The progreffive Hate is in reality the cheer¬ 
ful and the hearty ftate to all the different orders 
of the fociety. The ftationary is dull; the de¬ 
clining melancholy. 

Thk 
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TfcE liberal reward of labour, as it encourages 
J the propagation, fo it increase's the induftry of the 
common people. T he wages of labour are the 
encouragement of induftry, which, like every 
other human quality, improves in proportion to 
the encouragement it receives. A plentiful fub- 
Mence increak.s the bodily ftrengih of the la¬ 
bourer, and the comfortable hope of bettering 
his condition, and of ending his days perhaps in 
cafe and plenty, animates him to exert that 
ibength to the utmofl. Where wages are high, 
accordingly, we Ihall always find the workmen 
more active, diligent, and expeditious, than 
where they are low; in England, for example, 
than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, than in remote country places. Some 
workmen indeed, when they can earn in four, 
days what will maintain them through the week, 
wiil be idle the other three. This, however, is 
by no means the cafe with the greater part. 
Workmen, on the contrary, when they are libe- 
berally paid by the piece, are very apt to over¬ 
work themlelves, and to ruin their health and con¬ 
futation in a few years, A carpenter in Lon¬ 
don, and in fome other places, is not fuppofed 
to lull in his utmoil; vigour above eight years. 
Something oi the fame kind happens in many 
other tirades, in which the workmen are pal'd 
by the piece ; as they generally arc in niann- 
fajsiures, and even in country labour, where- 
ever wages are higher than ordinary. Almolt 
every clafs of artificers is fubjeA to fome pecu¬ 
liar infirmity occaiioned by exceffive application 
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to their peculiar fpecies of work. Rarrmzzioi, c 
an eminent Italian phyfician, has written a par- \ 
tkuiar book concerning fuch difeafes. We do 
not reckon our foldiers the nioft induftrious let 
of people among us. Yet when foldiers have 
been employed in dome particular forts of work, 
and liberally paid by the piece,, their officers 
have frequently been obliged to {Update with 
the undertaker, that they fhould not be allowed 
to earn above a citain fufn every day, according 
to the rate at which they were paid. Till this j|i. 
ptilation was made, mutual emulation and the 
defire of greater gain, frequently prompted them 
to overwork rhemfdves, and to hurt their health 
by exceffive labour. Exceffive application dur¬ 
ing four days of the week, is frequently the real 
caule oi die idlenefs of the other three, fo. 
much and fo loudly complained of. Great la¬ 
bour either of mind or body, continued for 
feveral days together, is in mod men naturally 
followed by a great defire of relaxation, which, 
if not reflrained by force or by feme ftrong ne- 
ceffity, is almqffi irrefiftible, It is the call of na¬ 
ture, Which requires to be relieved by fome in¬ 
dulgence, fometimes of eafe only, but fometimes 
too of diffipation and diverfton. If it is not 
complied with, the confidences are often dan¬ 
gerous, and fometimes fatal, and fuch as alinofl: 
always, fooner or later, bring on the peculiar 
infirmity of the trade. If makers would* always 
hften to the deflates of reaibn and humanity, 
ney nave frequently occafion rather to mode¬ 
rate, than to animate the application of many of 

their 
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°' } ° k j.heir workmen. It will be found, I believe, irt 
v*~™ every fort of trade, that the man who work:; ill 
moderately, as to be able to work con Tandy, not 
only preierves his health the longeft, but, in the 
courfe of the year, executes the greateft quantity 
of work. 

Int cheap years, St is pretended, workmen are 
generally more idle, and in dear ones more in- 
dufhiotis than ordinary. A plentiful jfubflift- 
ence therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, 
and a fcanty one quickens their induftry. That 
a little more plenty than ordinary may render 
feme workmen idle, cannot well be doubted « 
but that it fhould have this died upon the greater 1 
part, or that men in general fhould work better 
when they are ill fed than when they are well 
fed, when they are dilheartened than when they 
are in good fpirits, when they are frequently fick 
than when they are generally in good health, 
feerm not very probable. Years of dearth, it is 
to be obferved, are generally among the common 
people years of ficknefs and mortality, which 
cannot fail to dirninifh the produce of their irt- 
duftry- 

I nt years of plenty, fervarus frequently leave 
their drafters, and trull: their fubfdlence to what 
they can make by their own indufixy. But the 
lame cheapness of provifions, by incrcaling the 
fund which is deftined for the maintenance of 
fcrvants, encourages loaders, farmers ffpecially, 
to employ a greater number. Farmers upon fuel* 
occasions expedt more profit from their corn by 
maintaining a few more labouring fcrvants, than 

by 
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felling it at a low price in the market. The c » a p 
demand for ferv.ants Mcrodes, while the number 
of thole who offer to fopply that demand di~ 
rnirti/hes. The price of labour, therefore, fre¬ 
quently rife in cheap years. 

In years of fcarcicy, the difficulty and uncer¬ 
tainty of fubfjttence make all fuch people eager 
to return to for vice. But the high price of pro- 
vifions, by diminifhing the funds deftined for the 
maintenance of fervants, difpofes matters rather 
to dimifiifh than to tncreafe die number of thole 
they have. In dear years too, poor independ¬ 
ent workmen frequently confume the little docks 
with which they had ufcd ro fu-ppjy themfelves 
with the materials of their work, and are ob¬ 
liged to become journeymen for iiibfiftence. 

More people want employment than can eafily 
get it ; many are willing to take it upon lower 
terms than Ordinary, and the wages of (both fer¬ 
vants and journeymen frequently link in dear 
years. 

Masters of all forts, therefore, frequently 
make better bargains with their fervants in dear 
than in cheap years, anu find them more bumble 
and dependent in the former than in the latter. 

They naturally, therefore, commend the former 
as more favourable to induftry. Landlords and 
farmers, befides, two of the larged cl rifles of 
matters, have another reafon for being pleaded 
with dear years. The rents of the one: and the 
profits of the other depend very much upon the 
price of provifioks- Nothing can be more ab- 
foid, however, than to imagine that men in ge¬ 
neral 
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*- ijeiral iboold work ids when they work for them- 
lelves, than when they work for other people. 
A poor independent workman will generally he 
more induurious than even a journt/,oan who 
works by the piece. The one enjoys the whole 
produce of his own induftry ; the other fhares it 
with his matter. The one, in his fisparate inde¬ 
pendent ftate, js kfs liable to the temptations of 
bad company, which in large manufactories fo 
frequently ruin Lhe morals of the other. The 
fuperiority of the independent workman over 
thofe fervattb who are hired by the month or by 
the year, and whole wages and maintenance are 
the lame whether they do much or do little, is 
Plcely to be flill greater, Cheap years tend to 
increafe the proportion of independent workmen 
to journeymen and fervants of all kinds, and 
dear years to diminilh it, 

A French author of great knowledge and in¬ 
genuity, Mr. Mellance, receiver of the tatllies 
in the election of St. Etienne, endeavours to 
fhow that the poor do more work in cheap than 
in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value of the goods made upon thole different 
occafions in three different maim failures; one 
of coarfe woollens carried on at Elbeuf; one of 
linen, and another of filk, both which extend 
through the whole generality of Rouen. It ap¬ 
pears from his account, which is copied from 
the regifters of the public offices, that the quan¬ 
tity and value of the goods made in all thofe 
three manufactures has generally been greater in 
cheap than in dear years ; and that it lias always 

4 been 
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been greateft in the cheapeft, and leaft in the VjlI 
dear eft years. All the three feem to be fiat ion- 
ary rnanufefturcs, or which, though their pro¬ 
duce may vary lomewhit from year to year, are 
upon the whole neither going backwards nor for¬ 
wards. 

The man u fa “ore of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarfe sfeollens in the weft riding of 
Yorkfhire, are growing manufaftures, of which 
the produce is generally, though with fome va¬ 
riations, increafing both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the accounts which 
have been publilhed of their annual produce, I 
have not been able to obferve that its variations 
have had any fenfible connection with the dear- 
nefs-or cheapness of the feafons. I n 1740, a year 
of great fcarcky, both manufaftureg, indeed, ap¬ 
pear to have declined very confidcrably. But in 
1756, another year of great fcarcky, the Scotch, 
rmnufafture made more than ordinary advances. 

The Yorkshire manufacture, indeed, declined, 
and its produce did not rife to what it had been 
in 1755 till 1766, after the repeal of the Ameri¬ 
can ftamp aft. In that and the following year it 
greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, and 
it has continued to advance ever fince. 

The produce of all great manufactures for dtfe 
tant fale rnuft necefianly depend, not To much 
upon the dearnefs or cheapness of the feafons 5 rt 
the countries where they are carried on, as upon 
the circumftances which afieft the demand in the 
countries where they are conformed ; upon peace 
or war, upon the proiperity or decicnfion of 
V01. I K other 
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other rival manufactures, and upon the good or 
bad humour of their principal cuflomers. A 
great part of the extraordinary work, befuies, 
which is probably done in cheap years, never 
enters the public regiilers of manufactures. 
The men iervants who leave their mallets be¬ 
come independent labourers. The women re¬ 
turn to their parents, and commonly fpin in or¬ 
der to make cloaths for theinfelves and their ft- 
milies. Even the independent workmen do not 
always work tor public f;lc, but are employed 
by. tome of their neighbours in mamifadcures for 
family ufe« The produce of their labour, there¬ 
fore, frequently makes no figure in thole public 
regiflers, of which the records are loinfetltnes 
publifhed with lb much parade, and bom which 
our merchants and mariiafiiflurer:; would often 
vainly pretend to announce the proipenty or de- 
clenfion of the greateft empires. 

Though the variations in the price of labour, 
not only do hot always correfpond with thole in 
the price of provifiuns,. but are frequently quite 
oppofire, we mult nest, upon this account, ima¬ 
gine that the price of provilions has no influence 
upon that of labour. ■ The money price of la¬ 
bour is necdfitily regulated by two circum- 
fiances; the demand for labour, and the price of 
the neceflaries and cbnvcniencies of life.- The 
demand for labour, according as it happens to 
be iocreatfing, ftationary, or declining, or to re¬ 
quire an tftcrealing. A?, do nary, or declining po¬ 
pulation, determines the quantity of the necef- 
faries and cotivenieticies of life which muft^ be 
13 ■ given 
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given to the labourer; and the money price of 
labour is determined by what is requifjte for 
purchafmg this quantity. Though the money 
price of labour, therefore, is fometimes high 
where the price of provisions is low, it would be 
Hill higher, the demand continuing the lame, if 
the price of provifions was high- 

It is becaufe the demand for labour increafcs 
in years of fudden and extraordinary plenty, and 
diminifhes in thofo of hidden and extraordinary 
feareky, that the money price of labour (bale- 
times rifes in the one, and finks in the other. 

In a year of hidden and extraordinary plenty, 
there are funds in the hands of many of the em¬ 
ployers of incluftry, fufikient to maintain and 
employ a greater number of induftrious people 
than had been employed the year before j and 
this extraordinary number cannot always be had. 
Thofc mafters, therefore, who want more work¬ 
men, bid againft one another, in order to get 
them, which fometimes raifes both the real and 
the money price of their labour. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of hid¬ 
den and extraordinary fcarcicy. The funds def¬ 
ined for employing induftry are lei’s than they 
had been the year before. A conllderable num¬ 
ber of people are thrown out of employment, 
who bid one againlt another, in order to get it, 
which fometimes lowers both the real and the 
money price of labour. In 1740, a year of ex¬ 
traordinary fcarciiy, many people were willing to 
work for bare Itibfi(fence. In the fucceeding 

fo * years 
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years of plenty, it was more difficult to get laj- 
bourers and fer varies. 

The fcarcity of a dear year, by dim ini filing 
the demand for labour, tends to lower its price, 
as the high price of provifion tends to raife it. 
The plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by 
incrafing the demand, tends to raife the price 
of labour, as the cheapnefs of provisions tends to 
lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price 
of provifions, thufe two op polite caufea feem to 
counterbalance one another i which is probably 
in part the reafon why the wages of labour are 
everywhere fo much more fleady and permanent 
than the price of provifions. 

The increale in the wages of labour neccffiarily 
increafes the price of many commodities, by in. 
creating that part of it which refolees itfelf into 
wages, and fo far tends to dinimiih their con- 
fumption both at home and abroad. The fame 
eaufe, however,, which ratfes the wages of labour, 
the increafe of ftock, tends to increafe its pro¬ 
ductive powers, and to make a fmaller quantity 
of labour produce a greater quantity of work. 
The owner of the ftock which employs a great 
number of labourers, neceffiirily endeavours, for 
his own advantage, to make Juch a proper di- 
vitlon and diftribucion of employment, that they 
may be enabled to produce the greateft quantity 
of work poffible. For the fame reafon, he en¬ 
deavours to fupply them with the be ft machinery 
which either he or they can think of. What 
takes place among the labourers in a particular 
9 workhoufe. 
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thole of a great fodety. The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide 
th emf elves into different clafles and lubdivifions 
of employment.' More heads are occupied an 
inventing the moft proper machinery for exe¬ 
cuting the work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. There are many commo¬ 
dities, therefore, which, in confequence of thefe 
improvements, come to be produced by fo much 
lefs labour than before, that the increafe of its 
price is more than coropenfated by the diminution 
of its quantity. 


reafon, c HJft 
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Of the Profits of Stock . 

T HE rife and fall in the profits of Hock 
depend upon the fame cacfes with the fife 
and fall in the wages of labour, the increafing or 
declining Hate of the wealth of the fodety; but 
thofe caules affe< 9 : the one and the other very dif¬ 
ferently. 

The increafe of ftock, which raifes wages, 
tends to lower profit. When the flocks of many 
rich merchants are turned into the fame trade, 
their mutual, competition naturally tends to 
lower its profit; and when there is a like in¬ 
creafe of Hock in all the different trades carried 
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on in the fame focfcty, the fame competition 
mu ft produce the fame cfFeCl in them all. 

It Is pot eafy, it has already been obierved, to 
afcertain what are the average wages of labour, 
even in a particular place, and at a particular 
rime. We can, even in this cafe, feldom deter- 
3 ',tine more than what are the moll ufuai wages, 
I-ut even this can feldom be done with regard to 
the profits of flock. Profit is Id very ft nil u- 
ating ? that the -perfoil who carries on a particular 
trade, cannot always tell you himfelf what is the 
average of his annual profit. It is affe&ed, not 
only by every variation of price in the commo¬ 
dities which he deals in, but by the good or bad 
fortune both of his rivals and of his cuftoroers, 
and bv a thoufand other accidents to which 
goods when carried either by lea or by land, or 
even when floret} in a warehnuie, are liable. It 
varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but 
from day to day, and almofi: from hour to hour, 
f o afcertain what is the average profit of all the 
tofreietit trades carried on in a great kingdom, 
muft be much more difficult ; and to judge of 
what it may have been formerly, or in remote 
periods of time, with any degree of precifion, 
muft be altogether impoffible. 

But though it may be impoffible to deter¬ 
mine with any degree of precifion, what are or 
were the average profits of flock, either irr the 
prefenr, or ip ancient times, feme notibn may 
be formed of them from the interdl of money. 
It may be laid down as a maxim, ‘hat wherever 
a great deal can be made by the ufe of money, 

a great 
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a great deal will commonly be given for the ufe c f x A '*• 
of it; and that wherever little can be made by it$. 
l"fs wilt commonly be given for it, According, 
therefore, as the ufual market rate of imereti 
varies in any country, we may be allured that the 
ordinary profits of (lock mull vary with it, tnuft 
fink as it finks, and rife as it rifes. The progrefs 
of intereft, therefore, may lead us to form fome 
notion of the progrefs of profit. 

By the 37th o! Henry VIII. all imereti above 
ten per cent, was declared unlawful More, it 
leems, had fometimes been taken before that. 

In the reign of Edward VI. religious zeal pro¬ 
hibited all inter eft. This prohibition, however, 
like all others of the fame kind, is laid to have 
produced no effed, and probably rather inCreafed 
than diminifned the evil of uitiry, The If a tote 
of Henry VIII. was revived by the *3th ol 
Elizabeth, cap. 3 . arid ten per cent, continued 
to be the legal rate of intereft till the Sift of 
James I. when it was retoiM] to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to fix per cent, foon after 
the reftoration, and by the 12th of Queen Anne, 
to five per cent. All thefc different flatutbry 
regulations feem to have been made with great 
propriety. They feern to have followed and ndt 
to have gone before the market rate of intereft, 
or the rate at' which people ot good credit ufuailiy 
borrowed. Since the time of Queen Anne, five 
per cent, feeros to have ben ratner above than 
below the market rate. Before tile late war, the 
government borrowed at three per cent.; and 
people of good credit in the capital, and in 
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K many other parts of the kingdom* at three and a 
half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

Since the time of Henry VIII. the wealth and 
revenue of the country have been continually 
advancing, ml, in the courfe of their progrefs, 
their pace feems rather to have been gradually 
accelerated than retarded, They leem, not only 
to have been going on, but to have been going 
on faftar and falter. The wages of labour have 
been continually inCreafing during the lame pe¬ 
riod, and in the greater part of the diB’erent 
branches of trade and manufactures the profits of 
flock have been diminifhing. 

It generally requires a greater flock, to carry 
on any fort of trade in a gnear. town than in a 
country village. The great hoc its employed in 
every branch of trade, and the number of rich 
competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit 
in the former below what it is in the latter. But 
the wages of labour are generally higher in a 
great town than in a country village. In a 
thriving town the people who have great flocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number of 
workmen they want, and therefore bid againft 
one another, in order to get as many as they can, 
which raifes the wages of labour, and Sowers the 
profits of flock. In the remote parts of the 
country there is frequently not flock fufficient 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid 
zgainfl one another in order to get employment, 
which lowers the wages of labour, and raifes the 
profits of ftock. 

In* 
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Ih Scotland, though the legal rate of in ten: ft c T * x 
is the fame as in England, the market rate is 
rather higher. People of the bcft credit there 
feldom borrow under five per cent. Even pri¬ 
vate bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent, 
upon their proraiffory notes, of which payment 
either in whole or in part may be demanded at 
pJeafure. Private bankers in London give no 
jntereft for the money which is depofited with 
them. There are few trades which cannot be 
carried on with a fmaller ftock in Scotland than 
in England. The common rate, of profir, there¬ 
fore, mull be fomewhat greater. The wages of 
labour, it has already been observed, are lower 
in Scotland than in England. The country too 
is not only much poorer, but the fteps by which 
it advances to a better condition, for it is evi¬ 
dently advancing, feem to be much flower and 
more tardy. 

The legal rate of intereft in France has 
not, during the coutfe of the prefent century, 
been always regulated by the market rate *. In 
1720 intereft was reduced from the twentieth to 
the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent. 

In 1724 it was raifed to the thirtieth penny, or 
to 2 r P er ccnt - I* 1 * 7 2 5 ^ was again ^ifed to 
the twentieth penny, or to five per cent, la 
1766, during the adminiftration of Mr. Laverdy, 
it was reduced to the twenty-fifth penny, or to 
four per cent. The Abbe Terray raifed it after¬ 
wards to the old rate of five per cent. The fup- 


* See Denifan, Article Taux des Imereti, torn, iii, p. iS. 

pofed 




b o o k p 0 f et J purpofe of many of thofe violent reduction 
w—of intereft was to prepare the way for reducing 
that of the public debts? a purpofe which , has 
ionietinies been executed. France is perhaps in 
the prefent times not fo rich a country as Eng¬ 
land 5 and though the legal rate of iiitereft has in 
France frequently been lower than in England, 
the market rate has generally been higher? for 
there, as in other countries, they have leveral 
very fafe and eafy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, 1 have been allured by 
Britifh merchants who ,had traded in bt th coun¬ 
tries, are higher in France than if) England ? and 
it is no doubt upon this account that many Britilh 
lubje&s chufe rather to employ their capitals in 
a country where trade is in di (grace, than in one 
where it is highly refpeited. The wages of la¬ 
bour are lower in France than irt England. 
When you go from Scotland to England, the dif¬ 
ference which you may remark between the drefs 
and countenance of the common people in the 
one country and in the other, fufficicntiy indi¬ 
cates the difference in their condition. 'The 
contrail is flill greater when yon return from 
France. France, though no doubt a richer 
country than Scotland, fee ms not to be going 
forward fo fail. It is a common and even a po¬ 
pular opinion in the country, that it is going back¬ 
wards ; an opinion which, 1 apprehend, is ill- 
founded even with regard ro France, but which 
nobody can poffibly entertain with regard to 
Scotland, who fees the country now, and who faw 
it twenty or thirty years ago, 
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Tr-ii; province of Holland, on the ocher hand, C8 a K 
in proportion to the extent of its territory and w. 
the number of its people, is a richer ■ country 
than England. The government there borrow 
at two per cent, and private people of good 
credit at three. The wages of labour are faid 
to be higher in Holland than in England, and 
the Dutch, it is well known, trade itpon lower 
profits than any people in Europe. The trade 
of Holland, ic has been pretended by fome 
people, is decaying, and it may perhaps be true 
that forne particular branches of it are fo. But 
thefe lymptoms feem to indicate ibfEciently that 
there is no general decay. When profit tiirni- 
nilhes, merchants are very apt to complain that 
trade decays 5 though the diminution of profit is 
the natural effeft of its pfofperity, or of a greater 
flock being employed in it than before. During 
the ’ate war the Dutch gained the whole car¬ 
rying trade of France, of which they ftill retain a 
very large fhare. The great property which 
they pofTefs both in the French and Euglith 
funds, about forty millions, ic is faid, in the 
latter (in which I fufped, however, there is a 
confiderable exaggeration) j the great fums which 
they lend to private people in countries where ’ 
the rate of interefl is higher than in their own, 
are cireumftances which no doubt demonffiate 
the redundancy of their dock, or that it has in- 
crealed beyond what rhey can employ with tole- 
raole profit in the proper bufineis of their own 
country; but they do not demonftrate that that 
bu finds has decreafed. As the capital of a 
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5i private man, though acquired by a particular 
--'trade, may ificreafe beyond what he can employ 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increafe too 5 
lb may like wife the capital of a great nation. 

In ou 1 North American and Weft Indian co¬ 
lonies* not only the wages of labour, but the 
intereft of money, and confcquently the profits 
of flock, are higher than in England. In the 
different colonies both the legal and the market 
rate of intereft run from fix: to eight per cenr. 
High wages of labour and high profits of ftock, 
however, are things, perhaps, which fcarce ever 
go together, except in the peculiar circumftances 
of new colonies. A new colony mull always 
for fome time be more under-.flocked in propor¬ 
tion to the extent of its territory, and more 
under-peopled in proportion to the extern, of ks 
flock, than the greater part of other countries. 
They have more land than they have ftock to 
cukivate. What they have, therefore, is ap¬ 
plied to the cultivation only of what is moft fer¬ 
tile and moft favourably lituaced, the land near 
the fea ft-.ore, and along the banks of navigable 
fiver . Such land too is frequently purchase! 
at a price beiow the value even of its natural 
produce. Stock employed in the purchafe and 
improvement of fuch lands mu ft yield a very 
large profit, and confequently afford to pay a very 
large intereft. Its rapid accumulation in fb pro¬ 
fitable an employment enables the planter to in¬ 
creafe the number of his hands faftcr than he can 
find them in a r,ew fetderhent. Thofe whom he 
can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. 

As 







As the colony increafes, the profits of flock gra- c :i y p * 

dually diminifh. When the mod. fertile and bell _ 

fituated lands have been all occupied. leis profit, 
can be made by the cultivation of what is infe¬ 
rior both in foil and fkuation, and lefs intcreft 
can be afforded for the flock which is fb em¬ 
ployed. In the greater part of our colonies., ac¬ 
cordingly, both the legal and the market rate of 
in cere ft have been confiderably reduced during the 
courfe of the prelent century. As riches, im¬ 
provement, and population have increafed, in- 
tereft has declined. The wages of labour do not 
fink with the profits of flock. The demand for 
labour increafes with the increafe of flock what¬ 
ever be its profitsj and after thefe are dimi- 
ttifhed, ilock may not only continue to increafe, 
but to iricreafe much fafler than before. It is 
with indultrious nations, who are advancing in 
the acquifition of riches, as with induflrious 
individuals. A great flock, though wich final 1 
profits, generally increafes fuller than a final! 

Ilock with great profits. Money, fays the pro¬ 
verb, makes money. When you have got a 
little, it is often eafy to get more. The great 
difficulty is to get that little. The conne&ion 
between the increale of flock and that of in- 
duftry, or. of the demand for ufiful labour, has 
partly been explained already, but will be ex¬ 
plained more fully hereafter in treating of the ac¬ 
cumulation of flock. 

The acquifition of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may fometimes raife the pro¬ 
fits of flock, and with them the ihterefl of money. 
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K even in a country which is faft advancing sn the 
acquifition of riches. The flock of the country 
not being fufficient for the whole acceffion of 
bufinefs, whicii Inch acquifitions prefent to the 
different people among whom it is divided,, is 
applied to thofe particular branches only which 
afford the greateft profit. Fart of what had be¬ 
fore been employed in other trades^ is r,eceflari!y 
withdrawn from them, and turned into fome of 
the new and more profitable ones. In all thole 
old trades, therefore, the competition comes to 
be Ids than before. The market conies to be 
lefs fully fupplied with many different lorts of 
goods. Their price nc'cdlanly rifes more or 
lefs, and yields a greater profit to thofe who deal 
in them, who can. Therefore, afford to borrow 
at a higher mrereft. For fome time after the con- 
clufioo of the late war, not only pii^gite people 
of the belt credit, but fome of the greateft com¬ 
panies in London, commonly borrowed at five 
per cent, who before that had not been tiled to 
pay more than four, and four and a half per cent. 
The great acceffion both of territory and trade, 
by our acquisitions in Worth America and the 
Weft Indies, will fufficiemly account for this, 
without fuppofing any diminution in the capital 
flock of the fociety. So g;eat an acceffion of 
new bufinefs to be carried on by the oid flock, 
mull nece (Tardy have dlminifhed' the quantity 
employed in a great number of particular 
branches, in which the competition being left, 
the profits muff have been greater. I ftiali heie- 
after have occaffotj to mention the reafons which 
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difpofe me to believe that the capital flock of ( 
Great Britain was not diminifhed even by the v 
enormous expence of the late war. 

Th£ diminution of the capital dock of the fo* 
ciety, or of the funds dcftincd for the main¬ 
tenance of induftry, however, as it lowers the 
wages of labour, fo it raifes the profits of flock, 
and consequently the iiftereft of money. By the 
wages of labour being lowered, the owners of 
what Hock remains in the foci cry can bring 
their goods at Ids exptoce to market than 
before, and lefs dock being employed in fup- 
plying the market than before, they can fell them 
dearer Their goods cofl i.:«n lefs, and they 
get more for them. Tlieir profits, therefore, 
being augmented at both ends, can well afford 
a large intereft. The great fortunes fo fuddenly 
and fo eafily acquired in Bengal and the other 
Britifh fetdements in the Eaft Indies, may fatisfy 
ns that, as the wages of labour are very low, io 
the profits of (lock are very high in thqfe ruined 
countries. The intereft of money is proportion- 
ably fo. In Bengal, money is frequently lent to 
the farmers at forty, fifty, and fixty per cent, and 
the fucceeding crop is mortgaged for the pay¬ 
ment. As the profirs which can afford fuch an 
intereft muft eat up alrnofl the whole rent of the 
landlord, fo fuch enormous ufury muft in irs 
turn eat up the greater part of th'ofe profits. 
Before the fall of the Roman republic, a ufury 
of the fame kind leems to have been common in 
the provinces, under the ruinous adminiftradon 
of their proconfuls, Tije virtuous Brutus lent 

money 
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o o k. money in Cyprus at eight-and- forty per cent, ag 
we learn from the letters of Cicero* 

In a country which had acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its 
foil and climate, and irs filiation with refpeft 
to other countries, allowed It to acquire; which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and which 
was not going backwards; bath the wages of la¬ 
bour and the profits of dock would probably be 
very low. In a country fully peopled in propor¬ 
tion to what either its territory could maintain 
or its ftock. employ, the competition for employ¬ 
ment would nece (Tardy be fo great as to reduce 
the wages of labour to what was barely htfficienc 
to keen up the number of labourers, and, the 
country being already fully peopled, that num¬ 
ber could never be augmented. In a country 
folly flocked in proportion to ad the .bid fine is it 
had to tranfaft, as great a quantity of IIock 
would be employed in every particular branch 
as the nature and extent of the trade would admit. 
The competition; therefore, would every-where 
be ns great, and confequently the ordinary profit 
as low as pofiible. 

But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived 
at this degree of opulence, China items to have 
been long ftationary, and had probably long ago 
acquired that full complement of riches which 
is confident with the nature of its laws and infti- 
tutions. But this complement may be much 
inferior to what, with other laws and indica¬ 
tions, the nature of its foil, climate, and fit na¬ 
tion might admit of, A country which neglefls 
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or defpifes foreign commerce, and which admits c ** 
the veiJTels of foreign nations into one or two of*-— 
its ports only, cannot tranfaCt the fame quantity 
of bufinefs which it might do with pifierenc Jaws 
and infti rations. In a country coo, where, though 
the rich or the owners of Urge capitals enjoy a 
good deal of fecurity, the poor or the owners of 
final), capitals enjoy fcarce any, but are liable, 
under the pretence of ju'ftice, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any rfsne by the inferior manda¬ 
rines, the quantity of llock employed in all the 
different branches of bufinefs crania died within 
it, can never be equal to what the nature and 
extent of that bu finds might admit. In every 
different branch, the, oppreffian of the poor muff 
eftabliffi the monopoly of the rich, who, by en¬ 
grafting, the whole trade to themfelvcs, will be 
able to make very Urge profits. Twelve per 
cent, accordingly is faid to be the common in¬ 
tern!' of money in China, and the ordinary pro¬ 
fits of (lock mutt be fufficiant to afford this large 
intereft.. 

A defect in the law may fometimes raife the 
rate of intereft confiderably above what the con¬ 
dition of the country, as tc wealth or poverty, 
would require. When the law does not enforce 
the performance of contracts, it puts all bor¬ 
rowers nearly upon the fame footing with bank¬ 
rupts or people of doubtful credit in better regu¬ 
lated countries. The uncertainty of recovering 
his money makes the lender exadt the fame ufu~ 
rious intereft which is bfually required from 
bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who 
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over-ran the weftem provinces of the Roman 
empire, the performance of .contrails was left 
for many ages to the faith of the contracting 
parties. The courts of juftiee of their kings 
j'eldom intermeddled in it. The high rate of 
fptereft which took place in thofe ancient times 
may perhaps be partly accounted for from this 
caufe. 

When the law prohibits intereft altogether, 
it does not prevent it. Many people muft bor- 
row, and nobody will lend without luch A com. 
fide ration for the ufe of their money as is fuit- 
able, not only to what can be made by the ufe 
of it, but to the difficulty and danger of evading 
the law. The high rate of intereft among all 
Mahometan nations is accounted for by Mr, 
Monte fquieu, not from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and partly from the difficulty of re¬ 
covering the money. 

The loweft ordinary race of profit mud always 
be fomething more than wnat is (efficient to 
compenfate the occafional Ioffes to which every 
employment of ftock is expofec. It is this ftu- 
plus only which is neat or clear profit. What is 
called grots profit comprehends frequently, not 
only this iurplus, but what is retained fot cotn- 
penfatihg fuch extraordinary lodes, I he intereft 
which the borrower can aftord to pay »s in pro¬ 
portion to the clear profit only. 

The lowed ordinary rate of intereft muft, in 
the fame manner, be fomething more than fuffi- 
eicnt to compenfite the occafional lodes to which 
lending, even with tolerable prudence, is ox- 
f . pofed. 
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■ Were it not more, charity or friendfbip 
could be the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full com¬ 
plement of riches, where in every p|mcuj|r 
branch of bufinefs there was the greateft quantity 
of flock that could be employed in it, as the 
ordinary rate of clear profit would be very final I, 
h the ufual market rate of uitereft which could 
be afforded out of it, would be ib low as to ren¬ 
der it impoffibie for any but the very wealthier 
people to live upon the intereff of their money. 
Ail people of fmall or middling fortunes would 
be obliged to Superintend themfelves the em¬ 
ployment of their own flocks. It would be ne- 
cefTary chat almoft every mail fliould be a man 
of bufinefs, or engage in feme fort of trade. The 
province of Holland feems to be approaching 
near to this ffate. It is there unfalhionable nor 
to be a man of bufinefs. Neceffity makes it 
ufual for almoft every man tc be fo, and cuftom 
every where regulates fafhion. As it is ridicu¬ 
lous not to drefs, fo is it, in fame mcafure, not 
to be employed like other people. As a man of 
a civil profdTion feems awkward in a camp oj a 
garrifen, and is even in forme danger of being 
defpifed there, fo does an idle man amon« mm 
of bufinefs. 

TiiE higheft ordinary rate of profit may be 
fuch as, in the price of the greater part of com¬ 
modities, eats up the whole of what fiiould go to 
; rent of the land, and leaves only what is fuf- 
fic*em to pay the labour of preparing and bring- 
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K mg them to market, according to the lowed; rate 
at which labour can an.y-whcre be paid, the bare 
fubfiftence of the labourer.' The workman mu ft 
always have been fed in fame way or other while he 
■was about the work; but the landlord may 
not always have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the fervants of the Eafl India com¬ 
pany carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be very 
Far from this rate. 

The proportion which the ufual market rate 
of intereft ought to bear to the ordinary rate of 
clear profit, neceffarpy varies as profit rifes or 
falls. Double intereft is in Great Britain 
reckoned, what the merchants call, a good, mo¬ 
derate, reafonable profit ; terms which 1 ap¬ 
prehend mean no more than a common and 
ufual profit. In a country where the ordinary 
rate of clear profit is eight or ten per cent, it 
may be reafonable that one half of it fhoutd go 
to intereft, wherever bufinefs is carried on with 
borrowed money. The flock is at the rifk of 
the borrower, who, as it were, infures it to the 
lender j and four or five per cent, may, in the 
greater part of trades, be both a fufficient pro¬ 
fit upon the rifk of this infuranee, and a fuf- 
ficient recompence for the trouble pf employ¬ 
ing the ftock. But the proportion between in¬ 
tereft: and clear profit might not be the fimie in 
countries where die ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good deal lower, or a good deal higher. 

If it were a good deal lower, one half of it 
perhaps could not be afforded for intereft ; and 
4 more 
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more: might be afforded if it . were a good deal c ** 
higher. . fijKV, ' . >— 

In countries which are fall advancing to- riches, 
the low rate of profit may, in the price of many 
commodities, compenfate the high wages, of la- - 
boor, and enable thole countries to fell as cheap 
as rhdr ids thriving neighbours, among whom 
the wages of labour may be lower. 

In reality high profits tend much more to raife 
the price of work than high wages. If in the 
Jinen manuia&ure, for example, the wages of die 
different working people, the flax dreffers, the 
fpinners, the weavers, &c. fhould, all of them,, 
be advanced two-pence a day ,; it would be ne~ 
ceifary to heighten the price of a piece of linen 
only by a number of two peaces equal to the 
number of people that had been employed about 
it, multiplied by the number of days during 
which they had been lb employed That part of 
the price of the commodity which refolded icielf 
into wages would, through all the different 
ftages of the manufacture, rile only in arithme¬ 
tical proportion to this rife of wages. But if the 
profits of all the different employers of thofe 
working people fhould be raifed five per cent, 
that part of the price of the commodity which 
refolved itfclf into profit, would, through all 
the different ftages of the manufiufture, rile in 
geometrical proportion to this rife of profit. The 
employer of the flax-drcffeis would, in felling his 
flax, require an additional five per cent, upon the 
whole value of the materials and wages which 
he advanced to his workmen. The employer of 
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the fpmners would require an add:clonal five per 
cent, both upon the advanced price of the ftax 
and upon the wages of the fptnners. And the 
employer of the weavers would require a like 
live per cent, both upon the advanced price of the 
linen yarn and upon the wages of the weavers. 
In railing the price of commodities, the rife of 
wages operates in the fame. manner as fimple 
intereft does in the accumulation of debt. The 
rife of profit operates like compound in ter eft. 
Our merchants and mafter- rmnufa&urers com¬ 
plain much of the bad effects of high wages in 
raifiijg the price, and thereby )e Opening the ftle 
of their goods both at home and abroad. They 
hy nothing concerning the bad effects of high 
profits. They are film with regard co the. per¬ 
nicious eflfe&s of rheir own gains. They com¬ 
plain only of thofe of other people. 
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Of Wages and Profit in the ' different Emfhymnts 
of Labour and Stock. 

T H E whole of the advantages and dilad- 1 
vantages of the different employments of 
labour and llock, -rauft, in the lame neighbour¬ 
hood, he either perfectly equal, or continually 
tending to equality. If' in the fame neighbour¬ 
hood, there was any employment evidently either 
more or lefs advantageous than the re-A, fo many 
people would crew'd into ft in the one cafe, and 
fo many would idefert it in the other, that its ad¬ 
vantages would foon return to the level of other 
employments. This at lead would be the tafe 
in a fociety where things were left to follow 
their natural courfc, where there was perfect 
liberty, and where every man was perfectly free 
both to chufe what occupation he thought proper, 
and to change it as often as he thought proper. 
Every man’s intereft would prompt him to feek 
the advantageous, and to fli'uri the difadvantageous 
employment. 

Pecuniary wages ant! profit, indeed, are 
every where in Europe extremely different, ac¬ 
cording m the different employments of labour 
and ftock. But this difference arifes partly from 
certain circnmftances in the employments them- 
felves, which, either really, of at lead in the 
imaginations of men, make up for a fmaU pecu~ 
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, ° K nja.ry gain in Tome, and counter-balance a great 
one in others ; and partly from the policy of Europe, 
which no-where leaves things at peifeft liberty. 

TnE particular consideration of thofe circurrt- 
ftances and of that policy will divide this chapter 
into two parts. 


PA R T p 

Inequalities anfing from the Nature of the Employ ¬ 
ments ibemjfJves. 

T K Edive following are the principal cireum- 
ftajifes which, ip fee as I have been able to 
obferve, make up for a final. 1 pecuniary gain in 
dome employ me .its, arid counter-balance a great 
one in others \ firft, the agreeablenefs or diikgree- 
abienefs of the employments them (elves; fecondiy, 
the eafinefs and cheapness, or the difficult)' and 
expence of learning them; thirdly, the cpniiancy 
or inconftancy of employment in them ; fourthly, 
the frnall or great truft which mud be lepofed in 
thofe who exercite them ; and fifthly, the proba¬ 
bility or improbability of fuceefs in them. 

birtsT, i he wages of labour vary with the 
eafe or hard Grip, the cieanlinefs or dininefs, the 
honourablenefs or diflionourablenefs of the em¬ 
ployment. Thus in mofl places, take the year 
round, a j jrneyrnan taylor earns lefs than a 
journeyman weaver. Ills work is much eafier. 
A journeyman weaver earns lefs than a journey¬ 
man froith. His work is not always eafier, but 
it is much cleanlier, A journeyman blackfrnith, 

though 
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though an artificer, fcldom earns fo 
twelve hours, as a collier, who is only a labourer, 
does in eight. His work is not quite fo dirty, is 
Ids dangerous, and is ' carried on in day-light, 
and above ground. Honour makes a great pan 
of the reward of all honourable profeffions. . In 
point ot pecuniary gain, all things confide red, 
they are generally under-reco.mpenled, as I Hull 
endeavour to thev by and by. Difgrace has the 
contrary effect. The, trade of a butcher is a 
brutal and an odious bulinefs s but it is in moff 
places more profitable than the greater part of 
common trades. The mod fie left able of ah em¬ 
ployments, that ot public executioner, is, to pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of work done, better paid 
than any common trade whatever. 

HuNTitft: and filhing, the moft important 
employments ot mankind in she rude Slate of 
fociety, become in its advanced ftate their mod 
agreeable amufements, and they purfut tor plea- 
fure what they once followed from necefnty. In 
the advanced Hate of fcgjety, therefore, they are 
all very poor people who follow as a trade, what 
other people porfue ns a paftime. l< ifherrnen 
have been fo ftnee the time of * Theocritus. A 
poacher is every-where a very poor man in Great 
Britain. In countries where the rigour of the 
law fullers no poachers, the licenlfd hunter is not 
in a much better condition,, The natural tails 
for thole employments makes more people fol¬ 
low them than can live comfortably by them, 
and the produce of their labour, in proportion 
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* See Idylliutis xxl. 
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6 °j° 4 uan ^ t ) r ' comes Always too cheap to market 

to afford any thing but the moilTcanty fubfiftence 
to the labourers. 

Disagreeables css and dilgracc affect the 
profits of ftpck in the fame manner as the wages 
of labour. The keeper of an inn or tavern, who 
is never matter of his own houfe, and who is ex¬ 
posed to the brutality of every drunkard, cx- 
ercifes neither a very agreeable nor a very cre¬ 
ditable bufinefs. But there is fcarcs any com¬ 
mon trade in which a final! flock, yields fo great 
a profit. 

Secondly, The wages of labour vary with the 
caffnefs and cheapness, or the difficulty' and ex¬ 
pence of learning the bufinefs. 

When any expen five machine <s creeled, die 
extraordinary work to be performed by it before 
it is worn out, it muft be expedited, will replace 
the capital laid out upon it, with at leaft the or¬ 
dinary profits. A man educated at the expence 
of much labour and time to any of choft em¬ 
ployments, which require extraordinary dexterity 
and flejjj, may be compared to one of thofe ex- 
penfive machines. The work which he learns 
to perform, it mutt be expc&ed, over and above 
the ufual wages of common labour, will replace 
to him the whole expence of his education, with 
at leaft the Ordinary profits of an equally valuable 
capital. It mutt do this too in a reafonable time, 
regard being had to the very uncertain duration 
of human life, in the fame manner as to the 
fnor* certain duration of the machine. 
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The difference between the wages o r frilled c 
labour and thorp of common labour, is founded 
upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe confiden the labour of 
all mechanics, artificers, and manufacturers, as 
(killed labour; and that of all country labourers 
as common labour. It (term to fuppofe that of 
the former to be of a more nice and delicate 
nature than that of the latter. U is fo perhaps 
in tome calc*; but in the greater part it is quite 
otherwite, as I fhall endeavour to (hew by and 
by. The laws and cuftoms of Europe, there¬ 
fore, in order to qualify any perfbn for excr- 
cifing the one fpecies of labour, impede the necef* 
fity qf an apprenticefhip, though with different 
degrees of rigour in different places. They 
leave the other free and open to every body. 
During the continuance of the apprentiedhip, 
the whole labour of the apprentice belongs to 
his matter. ,In trie mean time he rruft, in many 
cafes, be maintained by his parents or relations, 
and in almoft all cafes muff be cloathed by 
them. Some money too is commonly given to 
the mafler for teaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the ufual number of years; a con- 
fideration which, though it is not always advan¬ 
tageous to the matter, on account of the ufual 
idlcnefe of apprentices, is always difadvantageous 
to the apprentice. In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed 
about the eafier, learns the more difficult parts of 
his bufinds, and his own labour maintains him 

through 
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through all the different Ibges of his employ- 
merit. It is reafonablc, therefore, that in Eu¬ 
rope the wager^ of mechanics, artificers, and 
manufacturers, fhould be lomewhat higher than 
tliofe of common labourers. They are fo ac¬ 
cordingly, and their fuperior gains make them 
in mod places be cosmdemd as a fu pernor rank 
pf people. T his fuptrlority, however, is gene¬ 
rally very final!; the daily or weekly earnings of 
journeymen in the more common forts of mahu- 
fa&urts, fuel; as thofe of plain ifnen and woollen 
doth, computed at an average, are, in moll 
places, very little mors than the day wages of 
common labourers. Their employment, indeed, 
h mere lleacly and uniform, and tire fuperiority 
of their earnings, taking the whole year toge¬ 
ther. may be foirsewhat greater, JU leans evi¬ 
dently, however, to be no greater than what is 
fufficient to camper.fate the luperior expcnce of 
their education. 

Education in the ingenious. arts • and - in the 
liberal profefTions, is Hill more tedious and ex- 
penfive. The pecqniary recom,pence, therefore, 
of painters and fculptprs, of lawyers and phy- 
licians, ought to be.much more liberal : and it is 
fo. accordingly- 

True proBts of Hock feem to be very little af~ 
fc&ed by the eafmds or difficulty of learning the 
trade in which it is employed. Ail the different 
ways in which Hock is commonly employed in 
great towns feem, in reality, to be almofl equally 
eafy and equally difficult to learn. One branch 

either 
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either of foreign or domeftic trade, cannot well 0 
be a much more intricate bufinefs than another. 

TaiRDiv, the wages of labour in different 
occupations %y with the conftanty 'or inconflancy 
of employment. 

Employment is much more conftahc in forne 
trades than in others. In the greater part of ma¬ 
nufactures, a journeyman may be pretty fore of 
employment almoft every day in the year that he 
is able to work, A trillion or bricklayer. Oh 
the contrary, can work neither in hard fro ft nor 
in foul weather, and bis. employment at all other 
times depends upon the occasional calls of his 
cuftomers. He is liable, in confeqoence, to be 
frequently without any. What he earns, there¬ 
fore, while he is employed, muft not only main¬ 
tain him while he is idle, but make him Tome 
corn pen id t ion for thofc anxious and defponding 
moments which the thought of lb precarious a 
fituarion muft fomedmes occafton. Where the 
computed earnings of the greater pa; c of manu¬ 
facturers, accordingly, arc nearly upon a level 
with the day wages of common labourers, thofc 
of m a funs and bricklayers are generally from 
one half more to double thole wages. Where 
common labourers earn four and five (hillings a 
week, mafons and bricklayers frequently earn 
(even and eight; where the former earn fix, the 
latter often earn nine and ten, and where the 
former earn rune and ten, ar'iri London, the lat¬ 
ter cotmnonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No 
fpecies of (killed labour, however, leans more 
cafy to learn than that of mafons and bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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K Chairmen in London, during the fit miner fcafon, 
— are 'aid Ibmetimes 10 be employed as brick* 
layers. The high wages of thofe workmen, 
therefore, are not fo much the reconopence of 
their Ikili, as the compenfation for the incon- 
ftancy of their employment. 

A house carpenter feems to excrcife rath ;r a 
nicer and a more ingenious trade than a mafon. 
In rnoft places, however, for it is not univcrfally 
fo, his day-wages are home what lower. His em¬ 
ployment, though it depends much, does not 
depend fo entirely upon the occafional calls of his 
cuftomcrs j and it is not liable to be interrupted 
by the weather. 

When the trades which generally afford con- 
ftant employment, happen in a particular place 
not to do fo, the wages of the workmen always 
rife a good deal above their ordinary proportion 
to thofe of common labour. In London a!moil 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called 
upon and difirnfled by their matters from day to 
cLy, and from week to week, in the fame man¬ 
ner as day-labourers in other places. The ioweft 
cider of artificers, journeymen taylors, accord- 
ingly, earn there half a crown a day, though 
eighteen pence may be reckoned the wages of 
common labour. In final! towns and .country 
villages, the wages of journeymen taylors fre¬ 
quently fcarce equal thofe of common labour; 
but in London tney ate often many weeks with¬ 
out employment, particularly during the fum- 
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ken the sncondancy of employment is, com¬ 
bined with the hart! ft ip, difagreeablenefs, and 
dirtinels of the work, it Lined trie s raifes the 
wages of the mod common labour above thofe ' 
of the moft fkilful artificers, A collier working 
by the piece is fuppo'fed, at NewcafUe, to earn 
commonly about double, and in many parts of 
Scotland about three times the wages of com¬ 
mon labour. His high wages arife altogether 
from the hardftip, difagreeablenefs, and dirti- 
nefs of his work. His employment may, upon 
mod occafions, be as conflant as he pleafes. 
The coal-heavers in London exercife a trade 
which in hardftip, dirtinefs, and difagreeablenefs, 
almod equals that of colliers; and from the 
unavoidable irregularity in the arrivals of coal 
ftips, the employment of the greater part of 
them is necemrily very inconftanc. |f colliers, 

therefore, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common labour, it ought not to feem 
unreafonable that coal-heavers ftould fometimes 
earn four and five times thofe wages, In the 
enquiry made into their condition a few years 
ago, it was found that at the rate at which they 
were then paid, they could earn from MS to ten 
fhillings a day. Six fhillings are about four 
times the wages of common labour in London, 
and in every particular trade, the lowed: com¬ 
mon earnings may always be confidered as thofe 
of the far greater number. How extravagant 
foever thofe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than fufficient to compenfare all the dif- 
agreeable circumftances of the bufmefs, there 
• would 
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K would four be fo great a number of competitors 
«jas, in a trade which has no exclufive privilege, 
would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

The conftancy or inconftancy of employment 
cannot affect the ordinary profits of flock in any 
particular trade. Whether the flock is or is not 
conftantly employed depends, not upon the trade, 
but the trader. 

Fourthly, The wages of labour vary ac¬ 
cording to the fmall or great trufl which muft be 
repofed in the workmen. 

The wages of goldfmiths and jewellers are 
every-where luperior to thole of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much fupe- 
nor ingenuity; on account of the precious ma¬ 
terials With which they are intrufted. 

Wjb trull bur health to the phyfician ; our for¬ 
tune, and fometimes our life and reputation, to the 
lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could not 
iafely be repofed in people of a very mean or 
low condition. Their reward muft be fuch, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the fo- 
ciecy which fo important a trull requires. The 
Jong time and the great expence which muft be 
laid out in their education, when combined with 
this circumftance, neceftarily enhance foil further 
the price of their labour. 

When a perfon employs only his own flock in 
trade, there is no truft; and the credit which he 
rnuy get from other people depends, not upon 
the nature of his trade, but upon their opinion 
of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The dif¬ 
ferent 






ferent rates of profit, therefore, in the different c H x * p > 
branches of trade, cannot arife from the different ^—/'“- J 


degrees of tiraft repoled in the traders. 

Fifthly, The wages of labour in different 
employments vary according to the probability or 
improbability of force(s in them. 

The probability that any particular perfon iff all 
ever be qualified for the employment to which 
he is educated, is very different in different occu¬ 
pations. In the greater part of mechanic trades, 
fuccefs is aim oft certain 5 but very uncertain in 
the liberal profeflions. Put your fon apprentice 
to a fhoemaker, there is little doubt of his learn¬ 
ing to make a pair of fhoes: but fend him to 
finely the law, itisafleuft twenty to one if ever 
he makes fuch proficiency as will enable him to 
five by the bufinefs. In a perfectly fair lottery, 
thofe who draw the prizes ought to gain all that 
is loft by thofe who draw the blanks. In a pro- 
feffion where twenty fail for one that fucceeds, 
that one ought to gain all that fbould have been 
gained by the unfuccefsful twenty. » he court- 
fellor at law who, perhaps, at near forty years 
of age, begins to make fomething by his pro- 
feffion, ought to receive the retribution, not 
only of his own lo tedious and ex pen five edu¬ 
cation, but of that of more than twenty others 
who are never likely to make any thing by 
it. How extravagant ibever the fees of coun- 
fellors at law may foflrtetim.es appear, their real 
retribution is never equal to this. Compute 
in any particular place what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be an- 
Vol. I. M nuaNy 
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K mialiy /pent, by all the different workmen in any' 
common trade, fuch as that of fhoermkers or 
weavers, and you will fijfd that the former fum 
will generally exceed the latter. But make the 
faint computation with regard to all the coun- 
fellors and {Indents of law, in all the different inns 
of court, and you will find that their annual gains 
bear but a very fmall proportion to their an¬ 
nual expence, even though you rate the former 
as high, and the latter as low, as can well be 
done. The lottery of the law, therefore, is very 
far from being a perfectly fair lottery; and that, 
as well as many other liberal and honourable pro- 
feffions, is, in point of pecuniary gain, evidently 
u rider- re co m pe n fed. 

Those pro feffions keep their level, however? 
with other occupations, and, notwithstanding tfiefe 
dilqouragements, all the moll generous and liberal 
lpirits are eager to crowd into them. Two dif¬ 
ferent cayles contribute to recommend £ ] ietru 
Firft, the defire of the reputation which attends 
upon fuperior excellence in any of them* and, 
fecoudly, the natural confidence which every man 
has more or lefs, not only in his own abilities, but 
in his own good fortune. 

To excel in any profeSion, in which but few 
arrive at mediocrity, is the ir.oft deerfive mark of 
what is called genius or fuperior talents. The 
public admiration which attends upon Inch di fi¬ 
fing!.] ifhed abilities, makes always a part of their 
reward ; a greater or f mailer in proportion as it 
is higher or lower in degree. It makes a con- 
iiderable part of that reward in the profeffion of 

phyfic; 
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phyfic; a fkj-ll greater, perhaps, in that of law 3 c 
m poetry and phiiofopby it makes almofl the ■„ 
whole. 

TlOre are fame very agreeable and beautiful 
talents, Of which the policffion commands a cer¬ 
tain fort of admiration; but of which the cxjt- 
cile for the fake of gain is conlidered, whether 
from reafon or prejudice, a? a fort of public prof- 
titution. The pecuniary recompence, there¬ 
fore, of thole who exercife them in this manner, 
mull be fufficienr, not only to pay for the rime, 
labour, and expence of acquiring the talents, 
but for the difcredit which attends the employ¬ 
ment of them as the means of ifublifteace. The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera-firmers, 
opera-dancers, &c. are founded upon thofe^wo 
principles; the rarity and beauty of the talents, 
and the difcredit of employing them in this 
manner. It feems abfurd at ftrlt fight that we 
Hiould defpife their perfons, and yet reward their 
talents with the moll: profufe liberality. While 
we do the one, however, we muft of neceffity do 
the other. Should the public opinion or pre¬ 
judice ever alter with regard to fuch occupa¬ 
tions, their pecuniary recompence would quickly 
ditninifh. More people would apply to them, 
and the competition would quickly reduce the 
price of their labour. Such talents, though far 
from being common, are by no means fo rare as 
is imagined. Many people polfds them in great 
peneftion, who difdain to make this ufe of 
them; and many more are capable of acquiring 

M 2 them, 
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K if any thing could be made honourably by* 

them. 

The over-weaning conceit which the greater 
part of men have of their own abilities, is an 
ancient evil remarked by the philofcphers and 
moralifls of all ages, (heir abfurd prefumption; 

«n their own good fortune, has been lefs taken, 
notice of. It is, however, if poffible, (till more 
univerfal. There is no man living, who, when 
m tolerable health and (pints, ins not feme (hare 
of it. The chance of gain is , by every man 
more or lets over-valued, and die dunce of lofs 
is by molt men under-valued, and by fcarce any 
man, who is in tolerable health and fpirirs, va¬ 
lued more than it is worth. 

'That the chance of gain is naturally over¬ 
valued, we may learn from the univerfal fuccefs 
of lotteries. The world neither ever faw, nor 
ever will fee, a perfectly fair lottery; or one in 
which the v/hole gain compenfated the whole lofs j 
becaufe the undertaker could make nothing by 
it. In the ftate lotteries the tickets are really 
not worth the price which is paid by the original 
fublcribers, and yet commonly fell in the market 
for twenty, thirty, and fometimes forty per cent, 
advance. I he vain hope of gaining feme of the 
great prizes is the fele caufe of this demand. 

The fbberett people fcarce look upon it as a folly 
,to pay a (mail fum for the, chance of gaining ten 
or twenty thou land pounds j though they know 
that even that (mail (urn is perhaps twenty 
or thirty per cent, more than the chance is 
worth. In a lottery in which no prize exceeded 

twenty 
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twenty pounds, though in other refpe&s it ap¬ 
proached much nearer to a perfe&Iy fair one 
than t-he common ftate lotteries, there would not 
be the fame demand for tickets. In order to 
have a better chance for forme of the great prizes, 
forme people purchafe fever a 1 tickets, and others, 
fniall liiares in a ftiil greater number. There is 
not, however, a more certain propofkion in ma¬ 
thematics, than that the more rickets you ad¬ 
venture upon, the more likely you are to be a 
lofer. Adventure upon alt the tickers in the 
lottery, and you !ofe for certain; and the greater 
the number of your tickets, the nearer you ap¬ 
proach to this certainty. 

Treat the chance of iofs is frequently under¬ 
valued, and Icarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of infurers. In order to make infurance, 
either from fire or fea riik, a trade at all, the 
common premium muft be fufficient to compen¬ 
sate the common Ioffes, to pay the expence of 
management, and to afford iuch a profit as 
might have been drawn from an equal capital 
employed in any common trade. The perfon 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no 
more than the real value of the riik, or the loweft 
price at which he can reafonably expert to 
infure it. But though many people have made 
a little money by infurance, very few have made 
a great fortune; and from this con fide rati on 
alone, it teems evident enough, that the ordinary 
balance of profit and lofs is not more advanta¬ 
geous in this, than in other common trades by 
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whidt fo many people tfeake fortunes. Moderate, 
however, ns the premium of info ranee commonly 
is, -many people defpife the riik too much to 
care to pay it. Taking the whole kingdom at 
an average, nineteen houfes in twenty, or rather, 
perhaps, ninety-nine in a hundred, are ..not. in¬ 
jured from fire. Sea-rifle is. more farming to 
the greater part of people, and the proportion 
of '(hips injured ro thole not infured is much 
greater. Many fail, however, at ail leafons, and 
even in time of war, without any infurance. 
This .may fomttimes perhaps be done without any 
imprudence. When a great company, or even a 
great merchant, has twenty or thirty (hips at fea, 
they may, as it; were, in lure one another. The 
premium faved upon them all, may more than 
compenfate fuch Ioffes as they are likely to meet 
with in the common courfe of chances. The 
negledt of Infurance upon Ihippmg, however, in 
the lame manner as upon houfes, is, in mod 
cafes, the effelt of no fuch nice calculation, but 
of mere thoughcleft rafhnefs and prelumptuous 
contempt of the rifle. 

The contempt of rifk and the prelumptuous 
hope of fuccefs, are in no period of life more 
attive than at the age at which young people 
ehufe their prtifeftioris. How little the fear of 
misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope 
of good luck, appears full more evidently in the 
read'mefs of the common people to enlift as 
foldiers, or to go to fea, than in the eagernels of 
thole of better fiilhion to enter into what are 
called the liberal profeffions. 
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a common fbldier may lofe is obvious 
■enough. Without regarding the danger, how¬ 
ever, young volunteers never enlift fo readily as 
at the beginning of a new wary and though they 
have icarce any chance of preferment, they figure 
to themfelves, in their youthful fancies, a chou- 
fand. occafions of acquiring honour and diftinc- 
tion which never occur. Theft romantic hopes 
make the whole price of their blood. Their pay 
is lefs than that of common labourers, and in 
adtual fervice their fatigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the fea is not altogether fo dif¬ 
ad van tageous as that of the army. Tin. fon of 
t creditable labourer or artificer may frequently 
go to fea with his father’s confent; but if he 
enlifts as a foldier, it is always Without it. Other 
people fee feme chance of his making fomething 
by the one trade: nobody but hi.nfelf fees any of 
his making any thing by the other. The great 
admiral is lefs the ohjefl of public admiration 
than rhe great general; and the higheft fuccefs 
in the fea fervice promifes a lefs brilliant for¬ 
tune and reputation than equal fuccefs in the 
land. The fame difference runs through all the 
inferior degrees of preferment in both. By the 
rules of precedency a captain in the navy ranks 
with a colonel in die army : but he does not rank 
with him in the common eftimation. As the 
great prizes in :he lottery are lefs, the fmaller 
ones muff: be more numerous. Common fiiiJors, 
therefore, more frequently get fome fortune and 
preferment than common foidiers; and the hope 
•pf thofe prizes is what principally recommends 

M 4 the 
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K the trade. Though their Ikill and dexterity are 
much fuperior to that of aim oft my artificers, 
and though their whole life is one continual 
fccne of hard Hi ip and danger, yet for all this 
dexterity and (kill, for all i.liofe hard [hips and 
dangers, while they remain in the condition of 
common failors, they receive fcarce any other 
recompence but the pleafure of exercifing the 
one and of .furmounting the other, Their wages 
are not greater than thofe of common labourers 
at the port which regulates the rare of Teamen’s 
wages. As they are continually going from port 
to port, the monthly pay of thofe who fail from 
all the different ports of Great Britain, is more 
nearly upon a level than that of any other 
workmen in thofe different places j and the rate 
of the port to and from which the greareft num¬ 
ber fail, that is, the port of I,undon, regulates 
that of all the reft. At London the wages of 
the greater part of the different claffes of work¬ 
men arc about double thofe of the fame claffes at 
Edinburgh. But the Tailors who Jail from the 
port of London feldom earn above three or four 
(hillings a month more than thofe who fail from 
the port of Leith, and the difference is fre¬ 
quently not fo great. In time of peace, and in 
the merchant fervice, the London price is from 
a guinea to. about feveri-arjd- twenty (hillings the 
calendar month. A common labourer in Lon¬ 
don, at the rate of nine or ten (hillings a week, 
may earn in the calendar month from forty to 
five-and- forty (hillings. The Tailor, indeed, 
over and above his pay, is fupplied with provi- 
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Rons, Their value, however, may not perhaps c 
always exceed the difference between his pay and 
that of the common labourer; and though it, 
iometimes Ihould, the excels will not be clear 
gain to the failor, becaufe he cannot fhare it with 
his wife arid family, whom he mult maintain out 
of his wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth efcapes of a 
life of adventures, inftead of difhearteniug young 
people, feem frequently to recommend a trade 
to them. A tender mother, among the inferior 
ranks of people, is often afraid to feud her ion to 
fchool at a lea-port town, left the light of the 
Ihips and the converfation and adventures of the 
Tailors fhould entice ..him to go to fea. The dis¬ 
tant profpeft of hazards, from which we can hope 
to extricate ourfelves by courage and addfefs, is 
not difagreeable to us, and does not raife the 
wages of labour in any employment. It is other- 
wife with thole in which courage and addrdd can 
be of no avail. In trades which are known to be 
very unwholefome, the wages of labour are always 
remarkably high. Unwholefomenefs is a fpecies 
of difagn eablenefs, and its effects upon tfu wages 
of labour are to be ranked under that general 
head. 

In all the different employments of flock, the 
ordinary rate of profit varies more or Ids with 
the certainty or uncertainty of the returns. Thefts 
are in general lefs uncertain in the inland than in 
the foreign trade, and in fome branches of fb- 
reign trade than in others; in the trade to North 
America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. 

The 
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* ° J ° K The ordinary rate of profit always riles more or 

v_J_; Ids with the rifk. It does nor, however, feern to 

rife in proportion to it, or fo -as to com pen fate it 
completely. Bankruptcies are moft frequent in 
the rr.oft hazardous trades. The mol!: hazardous 
of all trades, that of a fmuggler, though when 
the adventure fucceeds it is likewise the molt 
profitable, is the infallible road to bankruptcy. 
The prefuinptuous hope of fuccels feerns to a fit 
here as upon all other occafions, and to entice 
fo many adventurers into thole hazardous trades, 
that their competition reduces their profit below 
what is fufficicnt to cpmpenfate the rifle. To 
coinipenfate it completely, the common returns 
ought, over and above the ordinary profits of 
ftock, not only to make up for all occasional Ioffes, 
but to afford a furplus profit to the adventurers 
of die fame nature with the profit of infurers. 
But if the common returns were fufficient for all 
this, bankruptcies would not be more frequent in 
thefe than in other trades. 

Of the five circumflances, therefore, which 
vary the wages of labour, two only affed die 
profits of flock; the agreeablenefs or difagree- 
ablenefs of the bu fine is, and the rifk or fecurity 
with which it is attended. In point of agree- 
ablenefs or difagreeablenefs, there is little or no 
difference in the far greater part of the different 
employments of flock; but a great deal in thofe 
of labour; and the ordinary profit of flock, 
though it rifes with the rifk, does not always 
feem to rife in proportion to it. It fhould fol¬ 
low from all this, that, in the fame fociery or 
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neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates 0 H X A f> * 
of profit , in the different employments of flock —s*—*-' 
fhould be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different forts of labGffir. 

They are fo accordingly. The difference be¬ 
tween the earnings of a. common labourer and 
thofe of a well employed lawyer or phyfician, is 
evidently much greater than that between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of 
trade. The apparent difference, befides, in the 
profits of different trades, is generally a deception 
arifing from our not always diftinguifhing what 
qaght to be confidered as wages, from what ought 
to be confidered as profit. 

Apothecaries profit is become a bye-word, 
denoting fomething uncommonly extravagant. 

This great apparent profit, however, is fre¬ 
quently no more than the rea Ion able wages of 
labour. The fkill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter than that oi any 
artificer whatever3 and the truft which is repofed 
in him is of much greater importance. He is 
the phyfician of the poor in all cafes, and of the 
rich when the diftrefs or danger is not very great. 

His reward, therefore, ought to be iuitable to 
Ids lkill and his truft, and it arifes generally 
from the price at which he fells his drugs. But 
the whole drugs which the beft employed apothe¬ 
cary, in a large market town, will fell in a 
year, may not perhaps coft him above thirty or 
forty pounds. Though he fhould fell them, 
therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a 
thoufand per cent, profit, this may frequently be 
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o k n o more chan the reafonable wages of bis labour 
charged, in the only way in which he can charge 
them, upon the price of his drugs, 1 he greater 
part of the apparent profit is real wages difguifed 
in die garb of profit. 

In a i'mall lea-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fifty per cent, upon a flock of 
a Angle hundred pounds, while a considerable 
wholefale merchant in the fame place will fcarce 
rmke eight or ten per cent, upon a flock of ten 
tboufand. The trade of the grocer may be nfi- 
eefliiry for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
ami the narrownefs of the market may not admit 
the employment of a larger capital in the bufi- 
nefs. The man, however, muff: not only live 
by his trade, but live by it fuitably to the quali¬ 
fications which it requires. Befides poifeduig ,i 
little capital, he muft be able to read, vvnte, and 
account", and muff be a tolerable .'judge too of, 
perhaps, fifty or fixty different forts of goods, 
their prices, qualities, and the matkecs where 
they are to be had cheapeft, 1 le muff have all 
the knowledge, in fiiort, that is neceflary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 
becoming but the want of a fufficient capital. 
Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be con¬ 
fide red as too great a recompence for the labour 
ofaperfon fo accomplished. Deduct this from 
the feemingly great profits of his capital, and little 
more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of flock. The greater part of the ap¬ 
parent profit is, in this, caic too, rear wages. 
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a difference between the apparent profit of CH J ^ i ’’ 
the retail and that of the whokfale trade, is much —-v-w* 
left in the capital than in fmall towns and coun¬ 
try villages. Where ten tfioufand pounds can 
be employed in the grocery trade, the wages of 
the grocer’s labour mull be a very trifling addi¬ 
tion to the real profits of fo great a flock. The 
apparent profits of the wealthy retailer, there¬ 
fore, a>e there snore nearly upon a level with 
thole of the wholeiitle merchant, it is upon this 
account that goods fold by retail are generally 
as cheap and frequently much cheaper in the 
capital than in fmall towns and country villages... 

Grocery goods, for example, are generally much 
cheaper; bread an<k butcher’s meat frequently 
as cheap. It colls no more to bring grocery 
goods to the great town than to the country 
village; but it colls a great deal more to bring 
corn anti cattle, as the greater part, of them 
muft be brought from a much greater difUnce- 
The prime cofi' of grocery goods, therefore, be¬ 
ing the fame in both piaces, they are cheapdl 
where the leaf profit is charged upon them. 

The prime cod of bread and butcher’s meat is 
greater in the great town titan in the country 
village; and though the profit is left, therefore 
they are not always cheaper there, but often 
equally cheap. In fueh articles as bread and 
butcher’s meat, the fame cautV, which dimi- 
niflies apparent profit, incfcafes prime cofir. The 
extent of the market, by giving employment to 
greater flocks, dinjinifhes apparent profit; but 
by requiring fupplies from a greater cl ill a nee, it 

increafes 
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book increafes prime cofl. This diminution of the 
one and inereafe of tire other feem, in molt cates, 
nearlv ro counter-balance one another; which is 
probably the reafon that, though the prices of 
corn and cattle are commonly very different in 
different parts of the kingdom, thofe of bread 
and butcher’s meat are generally very nearly the 
fame through the greater part of ir. 

Though the profits of flock both in the 
wholefale and retail trade are generally lefs in 
the capital than in fmall towns and country vil¬ 
lages, yet great fortunes are f ;quently acquired 
from fmall beginnings in the 'firmer, and fcarce 
ever in the latter. In fmall towns and country 
villages, on account of thr narrownefs of the 
market, trade cannot always be extended as 
flock extends. In filch places, therefore, though 
die rate of a particular perfon’s profits may be 
very high, the lum or amount of them can never 
be very great, nor confequently that of his annual 
accumulation. In great towns, on the contrary, 
trade can be extended as flock increafes, and the 
credit of a frugal and thriving man increafes much 
failer than his flock. His trade is extended in 
proportion to the amount of both, and the fum or 
amount of his profits is in proportion to the extent 
of his trade, and his annual accumulation in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of his profits. It feldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes are made 
even in great towns by any one regular, efta- 
blifhed, and well-known branch of bufinefs, but In 
confequence of a long life of fifduflry, frugality, 
and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are ibme- 
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times made-in fudi places by what is called the c r ^ A p * 
trade of fpecuhtion. I'he fpecuhtive merchant 
exercifea no one regular, eftahlifned, or well- 
known branch of bufinefs. He is a corn merchant 
this year, and a wine merchant the next, and a 
lugar, tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. 

He enters into every trade, when he forefees that 
it is likely to be more than commonly profitable, 
and he quits it when he forelees that its profits 
are. likely to return to the level of other trades. 

His profits anil ioTes, therefore, can bear no re¬ 
gular proportion t \ thole of any one cftabfilhed 
and well-known br: sell of bufinds. A bold ad¬ 
venturer may foine imes acquire a confiderable 
fortune by two or t tee fuccefsful fpeciiktions j 
but is juft as likely to lofo one by two or three 
unfuccdsful ones. This trade can be carried on 
no where but in great towns. It is only in 
places of the mod extenfive commerce and cqr- 
refpondencc that the intelligence reqiiifue for ic 


can be had. 

The five circumfhnces above mentioned, 
though they oecafion confiderable Inequalities in 
,the wages of labour and profits of flock, oecafion 
none in the whole of the advantages and difad- 
vanrages, real or imaginary, of the different em¬ 
ployments of either. The nature of tbofe cir- 
cum (lances is fnch, that they make up for a final! 
pecuniary gun in fome, and counter-balance a 
great one in others. 

In order, however, that this quality may 
take place in the whole of their advantages or 
difad vantages, three things are requifite even 

where 
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b oo k where there is the mo ft penfoft ireedom,. F!rft, 
wvw 1 the employments mud be well known and long 
eftabllfhed in the neighbourhood ; fecund ly, they 
mufl; be in their ordinary, or what may be called 
their natural {late; and, thirdly, they mufl: be the 
foie or principal employments of thofe who oc¬ 
cupy them: 

First, this quality can take place only in 
thofe employments which are well kpovvn, and 


have been long eftablifhed in 


tfcc 


neighbour¬ 


hood. 

Where all other circunr* ances are equal, 
wages arc generally higher r j new than in old 
trades. When a projeftor .Tempts to eftabiifli 
a new manufafture, he u'-.t at fir ft entice his 
workmen from other employments by higher 
wages than they can either earn in their own 
trades, or than the nature of his work would 
ocherwife require, and a con (referable time mufl 
pafs away before he can venture to reduce them 
to the common level. Manufaftures for which 
the demand miles altogether from fa(hion and 
fancy, are continually changing, and feldom I aft 
long enough to be confident as old eftablifhed 
manufaftures. Thofe, on the contrary, for 
which the demand antes chiefly from ufe or ne- 
cefifity, are lefs liable to change, and the fame 
form or fabric may continue in demand for 
whole centuries together. The wages of labour, 
therefore, arc likely to be higher in manufaftures 
of the former, than in thofe of the latter kind, 
Birmingham deals chiefly in manufaftures of the 
former kind; Sheffield in thofe of the latter j 
5 ancl 
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inti the wages of labour in thofe two cl i fie cent ( 
places, are faid to foe foitable to this difference in - 
the nature of their manufactures. 

The eftablHhrheht of any new manufacture, 
of any new branch of commerce, or of any new 
"practice in agriculture, is always a (peculation, 
from which the projector promifes him fell extra¬ 
ordinary profits. Thefe profits fo me times are 
vtry grear. and fometimes, more frequently, 
perhaps, they ^ quite otherwife; but in general 
they bear no reg> Hr proportion to thofe of other 
old trades in the n ighbourhood. Jf the project 
fucceeds, they are ommonly at fir ft very high. 
When the trade or l raCtice becomes thoroughly 
eftablifhed and well k. own, the competition re¬ 
duces them to the level of other trades. 

Secondly, This equality in the whole of the 
advantages and difadvamages of the different em¬ 
ployments of labour and flock, can take place' 
only in the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural date of thofe employments. 

The demand for almoft every different fpecies 
of labour is fometimes greater and fometimes- 
lefs than ufual. Ini the one Cafe the advantages 
of the employment rife above, in the other they 
fall below* the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harveft, 
than during the greater part of the year ; and 
wages rife with the demand. In time of war, 
when forty or fifty thoufand Tailors are forced 
from the merchant lervice into that of the king, 
the demand for Tailors to merchant (hips necef- 
fiviily riles with their fcarcity, and their wages 
Vol, I, N upon 
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upon fuch occafions commonly rife from a guinea 
aud fr/en-and-twenty fbU'ings, to forty (hillings 
and three pounds a month. In a decaying rna* 
mifa&we, on the contrary, many workmen, ra¬ 
ther than quit their old trade, are contented with 
fmaljcr iv ages than would other wife be fui table to 
the nature of their employment. 

The profits of itork vary with the price of 
the commodities in which it is employed, A 
the price of any commodity rifes /‘hove the ordi¬ 
nary or average rate, the prof '. of at'lead forme 
part of the ftock that is emp.' iyed in bringing it 
to market, rife above their roper level, and as 
it falls they fink below it. All commodities are 
more or lets liable ro vp tations of price, but 
fome are much more fo than others. In all 
commodities which are produced by human in- 
duilry, the quantity of induftry annually em¬ 
ployed is neceflarily regulated by the annual de¬ 
mand, in fuch a manner that the average annual 
produce may, as nearly as pofhble, be equal to 
the average annual confumption. In fome em¬ 
ployments, it has already been obferved, the 
fame quantity of induftry will always produce 
the fame, or very nearly the fame quantity of 
commodities. In the linen or woollen manu¬ 
factures, for example, the fame number of hands 
will annually work up very nearly rhe fame 
quantity of linen and woollen doth. The varia¬ 
tions in the market price of fuch commodities 
therefore, can arife only horn fome accidental 
variation in the demand, A public mourning 
raifes the price of black cloth. But as the demand 

for 
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ar re oil forts of plain linen and woollen cloth is 
pretty uniform, fo is likewife the price. But' 
there are other employments if! which the fame 
quantity of induftry will not always product 
the fame quantity of commodities. The fame 
quantity of induftry, for example, will, in dif¬ 
ferent years, produce very different quantities of 
corn, wine, hops, fugar, tobacco, See. The price 
of foch commodities, therefore, varies not only 
with tuc variai, 'ns of demand, but with the much 
greater and more sequent variations of quantity, 
and is confequently extremely fluctuating. But 
the profit of fome o f the dealers muff neceffarily 
fluctuate with the pfict of the commodities. The 
operations of the fpec'dative merchant are prin¬ 
cipally employed about finch commodities. He 
•endeavours to buy them up when he forefees that 
their price is likely to rile, and to fell them when 
it is likely to fail. 

Thirdly, This equality in the whole of the ad¬ 
vantages and di fad vantages of the different em¬ 
ployments of labour and flock, can take place 
only in finch as arc the foie or principal employ¬ 
ments of thofe who occupy them . 

When a perfon derives his fubliffence from 
one employment, which does not occupy the 
greater part of his time; in the intervals of his 
leifure lie is often willing to work at another for 
Ids wages than would atherwife fust the nature of 
the employment. 

There ftill fubfjfts in many parts of Scotland 
a ter of people called Cotters or Cottagers, 
though they were more frequent fyme years agp 
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than they arc now. They arc a fort of out- 
fervams of the landlords and farmers* The 
ufual reward which they receive from their 
matters is a houfe, a fin ail garden for pot-herbs, 
as much graft as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, 
an acre or two of had arable land. When then 
matter has uccafion for their labour, he gives 
them, be Tides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, 
worth about fixteen pence fterling. During a 
great part of the year he has lip V or no occation 
for their labour, and the cub A ation of their own 
little pattern on is not fuf (dent to occupy the 
time which is left at their >wn difpofal. When 
.fuch occupiers were map numerous than they 
are at prefenc, they are f\d to have been willing 
to give their fparc time for a very fniaii recom¬ 
pence to any body, and to have wrought for left 
wages than other labourers. In ancient times 
they feerp to have been common all over Eu¬ 
rope. In countries ill cultivated and worie in- 
habited, the greater part of landlords and farm¬ 
ers could not other wife provide themfelves with 
the extraordinary number of hands, which coun¬ 
try labour requires at certain feafons. The daily 
or weekly recompence which fuch labourers oc- 
cafiotially received from their matters, was evi¬ 
dently not the whole price of their labour. Their 
finatt tenement made a confiderable part of it. 
This daily or weekly recompence, however, lee ms 
to have been confidered as the whole of it, by many 
>vriters who have collected the prices of labour and 
provittons in ancient times, and who have taken 
pleafure in reprefenting both as Wonderfully low. 

The 
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produce of fuch labour comes frci^iicndy ^ 
cheaper to market than would otherwii'e be iuit- 
able to its nature. Stockings in many parts of 
Scotland are knit much cheaper than they can 
any-where be wrought upon the loom, 1 hey arc 
die work of fervauts and labourers, who derive 
the principal part of their fubfiftence from fome 
other employment. More than a thouland pair 
OI Shetland dockings are annually imported into 
Leith, of wife- the price is from five pence to 
feven pence a pair. At Learwick, the Uriah ca¬ 
pital of the Shetlar; iflands, ten pence a day, I 
have been affured, ' a common price of com¬ 
mon labour. In th' lame i(lands they knic 
worfted (lockings to the value of a guinea a pair 
and upwards. 

Toe (pinning of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotland nearl) in the fame way as the knitting 
of (lockings, by fervancs who are chiefly hired 
for other purpofes, They earn but a very fcancy 
fubfiftence, who endeavour to get their whole 
livelihood by either of thofe trades. In mod parts 
of* Scotland flue is a good fpinner who can earn 
twenty pence a week. 

In opulent countries the market is generally 
fo exteufive, that any one trade is fufllcient to 
employ the whole labour and ftock of thofe who 
occupy it. In (lances of people's living by one 
employrtienr, and at the fame time deriving foirte 
little advantage from another, occur chiefly In 
poor countries. The following inffance, how¬ 
ever, of (bmething of the fame kind is to be 
found in the capital of a very rich one. There 
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14 is no city in Europe, 1 believe, in which hoofs* 
rent is dearer than in London, and yet I know 
no capital in which a furndhed apartment can be 
h;r.;d lb cheap. Lodging is not only miich 
cheaper in London than in Paris; it is miich 
cheaper than in Edinburgh of the fame degree 
of goodnefs; and what may fecm extraordinary, 
the dearnefs of houfe-reut is the cable of the 
cheapncls of lodging. The dearnefs of hotif. ~ 
rent in London arifes, not only/, am thoie cupieS 
which render it dear in all great capitals, the 
dearnefs of labour, the de -nefs of all the ma¬ 
terials or building, whirl mo,ft generally be 
brought from a great dift;v fee, and above all the 
dearnefs of ground-rent- every landlord ailing 
the part of a monopolift, and frequently exacting 
a higher rent for a Angle acre of bad land in 
a town, than can be had for a hundred of the 
bell: in the country; but it arifes in part frorn 
the peculiar manners and cuftoms of the people, 
which oblige every mailer of a family to hire a 
whole houfe from top to bottom. A dwelling- 
h/mfe in England means every thing that is con¬ 
tained under the fame roof. In France, Scot¬ 
land, and many other parts of Europe, it fre¬ 
quently means no more than a (ingle ftory. A 
tradefman in London is obliged to hire a whole 
houfe in that part of the town where his cul- 
tomers live. His fliop is upon the ground-floor, 
and he and his family fleep in the garret; and 
ue endeavours to pay a part of his houfe-rent by 
letting the two middle (lories to lodgers. He 
expefts to maintain his family by his trade, and 
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not by his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris arid 
Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings h..ve 
commonly no other means of fhbfille'ftiff ; 'and 
the price of the lodging mull: pay, not only 1 die 
rent of the houfe, but the whole expense of the 
family. 
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: occaftoncd by the Polity of Europe. 


OUCH are the inequalities in the whole o' 
^ the advantages and difadvantages of the dif¬ 
ferent employment of labour and flock, which 
the defedt of any o the three requiftes abover 
mentioned muft occanon, even where there is 
the mofl perfect liberty. But the policy of £u* 
rope, by not leaving things at perfect liberty, 
occafions other inequalities of much greater im¬ 
portance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following 
ways. Firfl, by retraining the competition in 
fome employments to a Imaller number than 
would otherwife be difpofed to enter into them ; 
fecondly, by increafing it in others beyond what 
it naturally would be; and thirdly, by ob!lrust¬ 
ing the free circulation of labour and flock, both 
from employment to employment, and from place 
to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occafions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the advan¬ 
tages and difadvantages of the different employ¬ 
ments of labour and iloek, by refraining the 
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K - competition in fame employments to a (mallei 
number than might otherwise he diijpofed to enter 

into them. 

The exclufive privileges of corporations are 
the principal means it makes, ufe of for this 

The- exclufive privilege of an incorporated 
trade necefiarily rt'ftrains the competition, in the 
town where it is cftablifhed, to thofe who are 
free of the trade. To have ferved an < v pfen~ 
ticefhip in the town, under s nailer properly 
qualified, is commonly the neceflary requiftte 
for obtaining this freedom. he bye-laws of die 
corporation regulate fometli ies the number of 
apprentices which any made is allowed to have, 
and aimed always the number of years which 
each apprentice is obliged to ferve. The inten¬ 
tion of both regulations is to reftram the compe¬ 
tition to a much fmaller number than might 
otherwife be difpofed to enter into the trade. 
The limitation of the number of apprentices re- 
ftrains it clireftly. A long term cf a ppren ticefhip 
reftrains it more indireftiy, but as effectually, by 
incrcafmg the expence of education. 

In Sheffield no rnafter cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a time, by a bye-law of 
the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich no 
rnafter weaver can have more than two appren¬ 
tices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a 
month to the king. No rnafter hatter can have 
more than two apprentice.:, any-where in Eng¬ 
land, or in the Englilb plantations, under pain 
of forfeiting five ppunds a month, half to the 
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1 % and half to him who i'll all ftie in any 
of record. Both thefe regulations, though 
have been confirmed by a public law of 
kingdom, are evidently dilated by the : 
corporation Joint which ena&cd the bye-law' of 
Sheffield. The filk weavers in London hud 
Jbirce been incorporated a year when they en¬ 
acted a bye-law, rcftrainihg any mailer from 
having more than two apprentices at a time. It 
requiivd a particular aft of parliament to refcind 
this bye-law. 

Seven years lee. n anciently to have been, all 
over Europe, the afual term eftabli&ed for the 
duration of apprerui- efhips in the greater part of 
incorporated trades. All fiuch incorporations 
were anciently called ufiiver litres j which indeed 
is the proper Larin name for any incorporation 
whatever. The urtiveiTity of fmiths, the uitj • 

' crfity of taylois, &c. are expreffions which we 
commonly meet with in the old charters of an¬ 
cient towns. When thofe particular incorpora¬ 
tions which are now peculiarly called uni ver¬ 
ities were firft eftabiillied, the term of years 
which it was necellary to lludy, in order to ob¬ 
tain the degree of mailer of arcs, appears evi¬ 
dently to have been copied from the term; of 
apprenriceftiip in common trades, of which the 
incorporations were much more ancient. As to 
have wrought ieven years under a mallei- pro¬ 
perly qualified, was necefiary in order to entitle 
?ny perlon to become a mailer, and to have him- 
Jell apprentices in a common trade; fo to have 
Itudied feven years under a mafter properly qua¬ 
lified, 
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8 r^o k jjfjed, was necefiary to entitle him to become a 
-mailer, teacher, or doctor (words anciently fyno- 
nimous) in the liberal arts, and to have fcholars 
or apprentices (words likewife originally fyno- 
nimous) to iludy under him. 

B y the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the 
Statute of Apprentice&ip, it was ena&ed, that 
no perfon {hould for the future exerciie any trade, 
craft, or myitery at that time exercifed in lino 
land, unlefs he had previoufly fcrved to it an 
apprenticefhip oi ieven years ?' »eaft; and what 
before had been the bye- law of many particular 
corporations, became in Ef "land rhe general 
and public law of all trade 1 carried on in mar¬ 
ket towns. For though t||jt words of the ftatute 
are very general, and feern plainly to include the 
whole kingdom, by interpretation its operation 
has been limited to market towns, it having 
been held that in country villages a perfon may 
exercife feveral different trades, though he has 
not ferved a leven years apprenticefhip to each, 
they being neceffary for the convenieney of the 
inhabitants, and the number of people frequently 
not being fufficient to fupply each with a par¬ 
ticular iet of hands. 

By a ft rift interpretation of the words too the 
operation of this ftatute has been limited to thole 
trades which were eftablifhed in England before 
the 5th of Elizabeth, and has never been ex¬ 
tended to fuch as have been introduced iince 
that time. This limitation has given occarion 
to feveral diftinations which, confidered as rules 
of police, appear as foolifh as can well be ima¬ 
gined. 
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meek It has been adjudged, for example, that c Ti 1 A 
a coach-maker can neither himfelf make n#Wy^ 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels j 
but mu ft buy them of a mailer wheelwright; 
this latter trade having been exercifed in Eng¬ 
land before the 5th of Elizaberh. But a wheel- 
wright, though jh.e has never ferved an appren- 
ficeftiip to a coach-maker, may either himfelf 
.oake -or employ journeycneti to make coaches j 
the trade of a (loach-maker not being within, the 
ftatute, becauie r.ot exercifed in England at the 
time when it was made. The vn arm Ext ores of 
Manchester, Bir. lingham, and Wolverhampton, 
are many of them upon this account, not within 
theftatute; not bavl. g been exercifed in England 
before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

Is France, the duration of apprenticeships is 
different in different towns and in different 
trades, fn Paris, five years is the term required 
in a great number; but before any perfou car. be 
qualified to exercife the trade as a mailer, he 
rrrnft, in many of them, ferve five years mere as 
a journeyman. During this latter term he is 
called the companion of his mailers and the term 
itfclf is called his companionfbip. 

In Scotland there is no general law which re¬ 
gulates univerfally the duration of apprentice- 
Ihips. The term is different in different corpo¬ 
rations. Where it is long, a part of it may 
generally be redeemed by paying a fin.'ill fin£. 

In matt towns too a very fmall fine is fufFicient 
to put chafe the freedom of any corporation. The 
weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the principal 
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b !>ffK manufactures of the country, as well as all other 
i ■ -J-• ■ artificers fubfervient to-them, wheel-makers, reel- 
makers, &c. may exerclfe their trades in any town, 
corporate without paying any fine. In all towns 
corporate all perfo.ns are. iree to fell butcher’s 
meat upon any lawful day of the week. T hree 
years is in Scotland a common term of apprefl- 
ticefiiip, even in forr.e very nice trade? ; and in 
general I know of no country in Europe in which 
corporation laws are fo little opprcflive. 

The property which every man has in Ins own 
labour, as- it is the original foundation of all 
other property, fo it is the m- It lac red and in¬ 
violable. The patrimony of > poor man lies in 
the ftrength and dexterity o 1 ' his ha,ids ; and to 
hinder him from employing this ftrength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks proper with-. 
©u>t injury to his neighbour, is a plain violation 
of this mold facred property. It is a mam fed: 
encroachment upon the juft liberty both of the 
workman, and of thofe who might be difpofed 
to employ him. As It hinders the one from 
working at what he thinks proper, fo it hinders 
the others from employing whom they think 
proper. To judge whether he is fit to be em¬ 
ployed, may finely be trufted to the difcretion of 
the employers Whole mrereft it fo much concerns. 
The a ft? dted anxiety of the law-giver, kft they 
fhould- employ an improper perfon, is evidently 
as impertinent as it is oppreflivc. 

The mftituripn of long apprentice fhips can give 
no fecurity that mfufficient workmarftbip fhall not 
frequently be expofed to public fale. When this 
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is done it is generally die effea of fraud, and c 
not of inability ; and the longed apprenticelhip u 
can give no fecurity again ft fraud. Quite dif¬ 
ferent regulations are necelfary to prevent this 
abofe. The fteriing mark upon plate, and the 
ft amps upon linen and woollen cloth, give the 
purchafer much greater fecurity than arvy flatute 
of apprenticefhip. He generally looks at theft, 
but never thinks it worth while to enquire whe¬ 
ther the workmen had fcrved a feven years ap¬ 
prenticed! ip. 

The inftitution of long apprenucelhips has 
■no tendency to form young people to inch)dry. 
A journeyman who works by the piece is likely 
to be indoftrious, becaufe he derives a benefit 
from every exertio-n of his induftry. An ap¬ 
prentice is likely to be idle, and alinoft always 
is fo, bec.aufe he has no immediate intereft to be 
otherwife. In the inferior employments, the 
fweets of labour confift altogether in the recom- 
pence of labour. T hey who are iooneft in a 
condition to enjoy the fweets of it, are likely 
-foonefl to conceive a rehfh for it, and to acquire 
the early habit of induftry. A young man na¬ 
turally conceives an averfion to iabour, when 
for a long time he receives no benefit from it. 
The boys who are put out apprentices from 
public chat ides are generally bound for more than 
the ufual number of years, and they generally 
turnout very idle and worthlefs. 

Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to 
the ancients. The reciprocal duties of ti) after 
and apprentice make a considerable article in 
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every modern code. The Roman law is per- 
fe£Hy Jfileot with regard to then*. 1 know no 
Greek or Ratio word (I might verdure, 1 be¬ 
lieve, to aiieic that there is none) which ex¬ 
press the idea we now annex to the word Ap¬ 
prentice, a fervant bound to work at a particular 
tradc for the benefit of a maker, during a term 
of years, upon condition that the matter {hall 
teach him that trad®, 

.Long appreruicefliips are altogether unne- 
cefTary. The arts, which are much superior to 
cam men trades, liieh as thole or making clocks - 
and watches, contain no, fueh myltery as to re¬ 
quite a Jong courle of inllruflion. Top ftril 
invention of fuch beautiful .''machines, indeed, 
and even that of (bme of the in fir undents em¬ 
ployed in making them, mutt, no doubt, have 
been the work of deep thought and long time' 
and relay jufliy be confidered as among the hap,~ 
pieft efforts of human ingenuity. But when 
both have been fairly invented and are well u-n- 
derftooc!, to explain to any young man, in the 
completed manner, how to apply the idl.ru- 
ments and how to copftrudt ttifb machines, can¬ 
not well require more than the 1 did ns of a few 
weeks j perhaps thofe of a few days might bt 
fufiicient. In the common mechanic trades, 
thofe of a few days might certairly be (efficient. 
The dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common 
trades, cannot be acquired without much prac¬ 
tice and experience. But a young man would 
prafltfe with much more diligence and attention, 
if from the beginning he wrought as a journey¬ 
man. 
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-'titan, being paid.in proportion to the little work c ' & 
which he could execute, and paying in his turn 
for the materials which he might fo.me times fpoil 
through awkwardnefs and inexperience. His 

education would generally in this way be more 
efl'edhial, and always lefs tedious and expenfiye. 

The matter, indeed, would be a lofer. He 
would lake all the wages at the apprentice, which 
he now faves, for feven years together. In the 
end, perhaps, the apprentice himfett" would be a 
lofer. In a trade lb eauly learnt lie would have 
more competitors, and his wages, when he came 
to be a complete workman, would be much lefs 
than at prelent. The fame incrcafe of competi¬ 
tion would reduce the profits of the matters .as 
well as the wages of workmen. The trades, 
the crafts, the myttertes, would all be lofers. 

But the public would be a gainer, the work of 
ail artificers coining in this way much cheaper 
to market. 

It is to prevent this reduction of price, and 
confequently of wages and profit, by rettrainlng 
that free competition which would molt certainly 
occafion it, chat all corporations, and' the greater 
part of corporation laws, have been ettablilhed. 

In order to crcft a corporation, no other autho¬ 
rity in ancient times was requifite in many parts 
of Europe, but that of the town corporate in 
which ic was eftabiifhed. In Elngland, indeed, 
a charter from the king was like wife necettary. 

J3ut this prerogative of the crown feems to have 
been referved rather for extorting money from 
the lubjeft, than for the defence of the common 
d - liberty 
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K liberty >gainft fiich oppreflive’ monopolies. Upon 1 
-paying a fine to the king, the charter fee-ms ge¬ 
nerally to have been readily granted ; and when 
any particular clafs of artificers or traders 
thought proper to aft as a corporation without 
a charter* filch adulterine guilds, as they were 
called, were not always dhfranchifcd upon that 
account, but obliged to fine annually to the king 
for permiffion to exercifc their ufnrped privi¬ 
leges*'. The immediate inipeffion of. all cor-’ 
porations,' and of the bye-laws which they might 
think proper to enaff for their own government, 
belonged to the town corporate in which they 
were cftabli fried ; and whatever ddeipline was ex¬ 
it re iied over them, proceeded commonly, not 
from the king, but from that greater incorpo¬ 
ration of which thole fubordinate ones were only 
parts or members. 

The. government of towns corporate was al¬ 
together in the hands of traders and artificers j and 
it was the manifeft intefeft of every particular 
clafs of them, to prevent the market from being 
over-flocked, as they commonly exprefs it, with 
rheir own particular fpecies of induftry j which 
Is in reality to keep it always under-flocked. 
Each dais was eager to eftablifh regulations 
proper for this purpofe, and provided it was al¬ 
lowed to do fo, was willing to con fen t that every 
other clafs fhould do the fame. In con frequence 
of ■ fuch regulations, indeed, each clafs was 
obliged to buy the goods they had oceafion fo- 

* See Madox Fiona Burgh p. 2 6 , &e. 
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every other within the town, ipmtwhatf 
dearer than they otherwife might have done,' 
But in. recompence, rht^y were enabled to ft 11 
their own juft as much dearer; fo that lb far Ic 
was as broad as long, as they fay , and in the 
dealings of the different claffes within the town 
with one another, none of them were lofers by 
thefe regulations* But in their dealings with the 
country they were all great gainers; and in thefe 
latter dealings confifts the whole trade which tup - 
ports and enriches every town. 

Everv town draws its whole fubijftence, and 
all the materials of its induftry, from the country. 

11 pays for thefe chiefly in two ways: hr ft, by 
lending back to the country a part of thole ma¬ 
terials wrought up and manufactured ; in which 
cafe their price is augmented by the wages of 
the workmen, and the profits of their matters or 
immediate employers $ fecondly, by fending to 
it a part both of the rude and manufactured pro¬ 
duce, eicher of other countries, or of diftanf 
parts of the fame country, imported into the 
town } in which Cafe too the original price of 
tlwfe goods is augmented by the wages of the 
carriers or Tailors, and by the profits of the mer¬ 
chants who employ them. In what is gained 
upon the ftrft of thofe two branches of com¬ 
merce, confifts the advantage which the town 
makes by its manufactures in wbW is gained 
upon the fecond, the advantage of its inland and 
foreign rrade. The wages of the workmen, and 
the profits of their different employers, make up 
the whole of what is gained upon both. What- 
Von. f. " o 
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o ■ K eve;- regulations, therefore, tend to iricreafe thoffe 
^ wage:; arid profits beyond what they other wife 
would be, tend to enable the town to purchafcy 
with -a. Smaller Quantity of its labour,; the produce 
of A greater quantity of the labour of the country. 
They give the traders and artificers in the town 
an advantage' over the landlords, fa eaters, and 
labourers in the country, and break down that 
natural equality which would ocherwife take place 
ih the commerce which is carried oh between 
them. The whole annual produce of the la¬ 
bour of the fociety is annually divided between 
tnofe two different fets of people, by means of 
thole regulations a greater fhare of it is given to 
the inhabitants of the tgwn than would other- 
wife fail to them ; and a && to' thole of the 
country. 

Toe price which the town really pays for the 
provisions arid materials annually imported into 
it, is the quantity of maiiufa&ures and other 
goods annually exported from it. The dearer 
The latter are fold, the cheaper the former are 
bought. The todu'ftry of the town becomes 
more, and that of the country ids' advanta¬ 
geous. 

That the induffry which is carried on in- 
town is,' every-where ih Europe, more advan¬ 
tageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations,; we may fktisfy ourfelves by one 
very fituple and obvious oblervation. In every 
country of Europe we find, at lead, a hundred 1 
people who have -acquired great fortunes from 

Email 
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mall beginnings- by trade and rmmiftd tires, - the 
induihy which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done fo by that which properly be¬ 
longs- to the country, the'railing- of rude pro¬ 
duce by the improvement and '-ciikivatioh of Und; 
Indyftry, therefore, miift be better rewarded; the 
wages of labour and the profits of frock mutt 
evidently be greater in the one licurnion than in 
the other. But frock and labour naturally feck 
the moft advantageous employment. They na¬ 
turally, therefore, relbrt as much as they can 
to the town, and deleft the country. 

The inhabitant- of a town being college.1 
into one place, can caiily combine together. 
The moft infignificant trades carried On in towns 
have accordingly,, in fotiie place or other,, been 
incorporated; and even where they have never 
been incorporated, yet the corporation fprk, the 
jealoufy of (Itangers, the a verfion to take appren¬ 
tices, or to communicate the Secret of their trade, 
generally prevail in them, and often teach them, 
by voluntary affbeiutions and agreements, to 
prevent that free competition which they cannot 
prohibit, by bye-laws. The trades which employ 
hue a final! number of hands, run moft eafiJy 
Into fuch combinations. Half a dozen wot.! 
combers, perhaps, art; nece fra ry to keep a thou fond 
pinners and weavers at work. By combining 
not to take apprentices, they can not only engrofs 
the employment, but reduce the whole rnanu- 
frtbture into a fort of- flave/y to themfclves, arid 
raife the price of their labour much above what 
is due to the nature of their work, 

O a The 



b o o k. TtfE inhabitants of the country, difperfccl In 
places, cannot eafily combine together. 
They have riot only never been incorporated* 
hut the corporation fpirit never has prevailed 
among them. Nu apprentkefihp has ever been 
thought niceflary to qualify for hufbandry, the 
great trade of the country. After d>hat are called 
the fine arts* and the liberal profeflions, how¬ 
ever, there is perhaps no trade which requires fc 
great a variety of knowledge and experience. 
The innumerable volumes which have been writ¬ 
ten upon it in all languages, may fatisfy us, that 
amongft the wiped and moft learned nations, it 
has never been regarded as a matter very eaflly 
umlerftood. And from all thofe volumes we 
fhail in vain attempt to colled that knowledge 
of ics various and complicated operations, which 
is commonly poffdoed even by the common far¬ 
mer? how contemptuoufly foever the very con¬ 
temptible authors of fome of them may fame- 
times affed to fpeak of him. There is fc.ircc 
any common mechanic trade, on the contrary, 
of which all the operations may not be as com¬ 
pletely and dlftiucUy explained in a pamphlet of 
a very few page-, as it is pofltble for words d- 
Juftrated by figures to explain them. In the 
hiftory of the arts, now publifhing by the French 
academy of fciences, teveral of them are ac¬ 
tually expl mod in this manner. The direc¬ 
tion of operations, befides, which mull be va¬ 
ried with every change of the weather, as well 
as with many other accidents, requires much 
more judgment ami dilcretion, than that of 

thofe 
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thofe which are always the fame, or very nearly 
the fame. 

Not only the art of the tanner, the general 
dire&ion of the operations of husbandry, but 
many inferior branches of country labour, require 
much more flkill and experience than the greater 
part of mechanic trades. The man who works 
upon brafs and iron, works with inftruments and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the 
ikrne, or very nearly the fame. But the man who 
ploughs the ground with a team ojf hcries or oxen, 
works with inftruments of which the health, 
ftrength, and temper, are very different upon dif¬ 
ferent occaGons. The condition of the materials 
which he works upon too is as variable as that of 
the inflnmnents which he works with, and both 
require to be managed with much judgment and 
diferetion. The common ploughman, though 
generally regarded as the pattern of ftupkliry 
and ignorance, is feldom defective in this judg¬ 
ment and diferetion. He is Ids accuftoined, 
indeed, to focial intercourfe than the mechanic 
who lives in a town. His voice and language 
are more uncouth, and more difficult to be un- 
derftood by thole who are not ufed to them. His 
underftandlug, however, being accuftomed to 
conftder a greater variety of objects, is generally 
much fuperior to that of the other, whole whole 
attention from morning till night is commonly 
occupied in performing one or two very fimple 
operations. How much the lower ranks of people 
in the country are really fuperior to thole of the 
town, is well known to every man whom either 
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bijfinefs or curicfity has led to eonverfe much 
with both. In China and Indoflan accordingly 
both the rank and the wages of country labourers 
are laid to be fuperior to thole of the greater 
part of artificers and manufacturers. They wet;hi 
probably be lb cvery-where, if corporation laws 
anti the corporation fpirit did not prevent it. 

The uiperiority which the induftry of the towns 
has every-where in Europe over that of the 
•country, is not altogether owing to corporations 
and corporation laws. It is fuppprtcd by many 
ether regulations. The high duties upon foreign 
manofacUuts and upon all goods imported by 
alien merchants, all tend to the fame purpole. 
Corporation laws enable the inhabitants of towns 
to raife their prices, without tearing to be under¬ 
bid by the competition of their own country- 
m?n. Thole other regulations fecure them 
equally againft that of foreigners. The en¬ 
hancement of price occafioaed by bom is every¬ 
where finally paid by the landlord ■, farmers, and 
labourers of the country, who have feldom op- 
pofed the eftablilhment of fuch- monopolies. They 
have commonly neither.- inclination nor funds to 
enter into combinations j and the Cliiiiour and 
Jhphillrv of merchants and manufodlurers eafily 
perfuade them that the private interefl of a part, 
and of a ftibordinate part of the fociety, is the 
general intereft of the whoie. 

In Great Britain the fuperiority cf the induftry 
of the towns over that of the country, fee ms to 
have been greater formerly than in the prefent 
times. The wages of country labour approach 
, nearer 
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-'ifcarer to tho(e of _ manufacturing labour, and the c 
prqfits of ftock employed in agriculture to thofe 
of trading and manufacturing ftock, than they 
are laid to have done in the lad century, or in 
the beginning of the prefent. This change may 
t>e regarded as the necefiary, though very late 
.confequence of the extraordinary encouragement 
given to the induftry of the towns. The ftock 
accumulated in them comes in time to be. fo 
great* that it can no longer he employed with 
the ancient profit in that fpecies of induftry 
which is peculiar to them. That induftry has 
fts limits like every other,; and the in ere ale of 
ftock, by increafmg the competition, necefla- 
rily reduces the profit. The lowering of profit 
in the town forces out ftock to the country, 
where, by creating a new demand for country 
labour, it neceftanly raiies its wages. It then 
Spreads kfelf, if I may fay fo, over the face of 
the land, and by being employed in, agriculture 
is in part reftored to the country, at the ex pence 
of which, in a great meafure, it had or it inally 
been accumulated in the town. That every¬ 
where in Europe the greateit improvements of 
the country have been owing to fuch oven Row¬ 
ings of the ftock originally accumulated in the 
towns, I fhall endeavour to fhew hereafter ; and 
at the fame rime to demonftrate, that though 
Tome countries have by this courfe attained to a 
confider.able degree of opulence, it is in itfeif 
necdilaiily flow, uncertain, liable to be dillurbed 
and interrupted by innumerable accidents, and 
in every relpeft contrary to the order of nature 

Q 4 and 
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and of reafon. The interefts, prejudices, Jaws 
and cuftoms which have given occafion to ir, I 
Jlaall endeavour to explain as fully and diftinftly 
as I can in the third and fourth books of this 
inquiry. 

People of the fame trade feldom meet toge¬ 
ther, even for merriment and diverficn, but the 
convention ends in a confpirncy again ft the 
public, or in fome contrivance to raife prices. 
It is impoflible Indeed, to prevent fuch meetings, 
by any law which either could be executed, or 
would be confiflent with liberty and juftfce. But 
though the law cannot hinder people of the fame 
trade from fometimes aflembling together, it 
ought to do nothing to facilitate fuch aflembiiesj 
much lefs to render them ncceflary, 

A regulation which obliges all thofe of the 
fame trade in a particular town to enter their 
names and places of abode in a public regifter, 
facilitates fuch aflemblies, It cor. nr els individuals 
who might never otherwife be known to one ano¬ 
ther, and gives every man of the trade a direftion 
where to dud every other man of it. 

A regulation which enables thetfe of the fame 
trade to tax themfelves in order to provide for 
their poor, their fick, their widows and orphans, 
by giving them a common imereti to manage, 
renders fuch aflemblies neceflary. 

An incorporation riot only renders them ne- 
cdiary, but makes the aft of the majority bind¬ 
ing upon the whole. In a frefe trade an efieftuai 
combination cannot be eftablifhed but by the 
unanimous content of every Jingle trader, and it 

cannot 
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cannot Taft longer than every flngle trader conti¬ 
nues of the fame mind. The majority of a cor¬ 
poration can enaft a bye law with proper pe¬ 
nalties, which will limit the competition more 
effectually and more durably than any voluntary 
combination whatever. 

The pretence that corporations are ncceffary 
for the better government of the trade, is with¬ 
out any foundation. The real and efieftua) dif- 
cipiiiiG which is exercifed over a workman, is 
not that of his corporation, but that of his 
cuftomers. Tt is the fear of lofing their em¬ 
ployment which reftrains bis frauds and currents 
his negligence. An exclufive corporation ne- 
Ceflarily weakens the force of this diicipline, A 
particular let of workmen muff then be em¬ 
ployed, let therm behave well or ill. ft is upon 
this account, that in many large incorporated 
towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, 
even in fontie of the hnoft nt-ceflary trades. Jf 
you would have your work tolerably executed, 
it mud be done in the fuburbs, where the 
workmen, having no exclufivc privilege, have 
nothing but their character to depend upon, and 
you mult then fmuggle it into the town as well 
as you can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of Europe, 
by reftraining the competition in lome employ¬ 
ments to a fmaller number than would otherwife 
be difpofed to enter into them, occafions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the advan¬ 
tages and di fad vantages of the different employ- 
{penes of labour and dock. 


Secondly-, 
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Secondly, The policy of Europe, bydncrcafing 
the competition in -pine employments beyond jvh^t 
it naturally would be. occafiotis another inequality 
of an opposite kind in the whole of the advan tages 
and di lad vantages ,of the .different employments of 
labour and flock. 

It has been confidered as of io much import¬ 
ance that a proper number of young people 
ihould be educated for certain p: ofeffions, char, 
fometlmes the pttblie, and lbme,r;raes the piety 
of private founders have efcabUfhed many pen- 
lions, fchohirftjips, exhibitions, burfiries, ixc. 
for this pur poll*, which draw many move people 
into thofe trades than could ochmvifj pretend 
to follow them, in all chrrllian countries, I be¬ 
lieve, the education of the greater part of church¬ 
men is paid for in this manner. Very few of 
them arc educated altogether at their own feat* 
pence. The long, tedious, and expenfive educa¬ 
tion, therefore, of thofe who are, will not always 
procure them a fuiubie reward, the church being 
crowded with people who, in order to get em¬ 
ployment, are willing to accept of a much fmaller 
R-compence than what fuch an education would 
otherwile have entitled them to * and in this 
manner the competition of the poor takes away 
the reward of the rich. It would be indecent, 
*so doubt, to compare either a curate or a chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade. The 
pay of a curate or chaplain, however, !it.iy very 
properly be confidtred as of the fame nature 
with the wages of a journeyman. They are, all 
three, paid fur their work according to the cbn- 

traft 




tract which they may happen to make with their c H t A 
refpeftive fuperiors, Till after the middle of —y-«i 
the fourteenth century, five merits, containing 
about as much filver as ten pounds of our pre¬ 
feat money, was in I ngland the utuai pay of a 
curate or a ftipendtary parifh prieft, as we find it 
regulated by the decrees of ieveral different na¬ 
tional councils. At the fame period four oence 
a day, containing the fame quantity of filyer as 
a (hilling of onr prefect money, was declared to 
be the pay .of a matter inafon, and three pence 
a day, equal to nine pence of our prefent money, 
that of a journeyman mafon *, The wages of both 
theft- labourers, therefore, fupppling them to 
have been con dandy employed, were much fu- 
perior to chofe of the curate. The wages of the 
matter malon, fuppofmg him to have been with¬ 
out employment one third of the year - , would 
have fully equalled them. By the inch of Queen 
Anne, c. 12, it is declared, " That whereas for 
** want of fufficienc maintenance and encourage- 
" nient to curates, the cures have in fevers l 
ft places been meanly fupplied, the bifhop is, 

“ therefore, empowered to appoint bv writing 
u under his hand and fea! a fiifneient certain 
“ ttipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and 
" not Ids than twenty pounds a year.” Forty 
pounds a year is reckoned at prefent very 
good pay for a curate, and notwithstanding 
this aft of parliament, there are many cura¬ 
cies under twenty pounds a year. There are 


* Spc the Statute of Labourers, 2 j Ed. III. 

journeymen 
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b o a k thei r numbers are every-where fc> great as codl ■ 

»—v--jmonly to reduce the price of their labour to a 
very paltry recompence. 

Bjsfoab the invention of the art of printings 
the only employment by which a man of letters 
could make any thing by his talents, was that of 
a public or private teacher, or by communicating 
Ur other people the curious and ufeful know¬ 
ledge which he had acquired hirnfelf: anti this 
is ftill furely a more honourable, a more u fitful j 
and in general even a more profitable employ- 
rnent than that other of writing for a bookleller* 
to which the Art of printing has given occafion. 
The time and ftudy, the genius, knowledge, and 
application requifite to qualify an eminent 
teacher of the: fciences* are at leaft eqiu! to what 
is necefiluy for the great eft pra&irioners in law 
arid phyfic. But the ufuitl reward of the. emi¬ 
nent teachers bears no proportion to that of the 
lawyer or phyfici.an ; becaufe the trade of the 
one is crowded with indigent people who have 
been brought up to it at the public expence 3 
whereas thofe of the other two are incumbered 
with very few who have not been educated at 
their own. The ufual recompence, however, of 
public and private teachers, final! ns it may 
appear, would undoubtedly be lefs chan it is, if 
the competition of thofe yet more indigent men 
of letters who write for bread was not taken out 
of the market. Before tile invention of the art 
of printing, a fehedar and a beggar feem to have 
been terms very nearly fynonymoys. The dif¬ 
ferent governors of the univerfitics before that 

time 



time appear to have often granted licences to their c n A p * 
fchoiars to beg. ' 


I.v ancient times, before any charities of this 
kind had been eftabl jibed for the education of 
indigent people vo the learned profeffions, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been 
much more conuderable.. Ifocnites, in what is 
called his difcourfe againft the fop bids, re¬ 
proaches the teachers of his own times with in- 
confidency. “ They make the mod magnifi¬ 
cent prOnvifts to their dholars/' fays he, “ and un¬ 
dertake to teach them to be wife, to be happy, 
aisd to Dt'j'ufj so ci m it turn for fo important a 
fervief, they dipulate the. paltry reward of four 
or five mine. They who reach wifdoin,” con¬ 
tinues he, ** ought certainly to be wife tbcmfelves 3 
but if any mart were to fell fuch a bargain for 
fuch a price, he would be convicted of die mod 
evident folly.” He certainly does not mean 
here to' exaggerate the reward, arid we may be 
allured mat it was not lcis than lie represents it- 
four mints were equal eo thirteen pounds’ fix 
IhiSlings and. eight-pence: five minte to fncteen 
pounds thirteen Shillings and four-pence. Some- 
tliing not Jefs than the larged of thofe two fums, 
therefore, mud at that time have been ufuaiiy 
pa'd to the mod eminent teachers at Athens. 

I Socrates himfeif demanded ten rninre, or thirty- 
three pounds fix (hillings and ciglif-pencc, from 
each lchokic. When he taught at Athens, he is 
laid to have had an hundred Scholars, i under- 
fiand this to be the number whom he taught at 
one time, or who attended what we would Cali 


one 
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K one courfe of ledtures, a number which will not 
- appear extraordinary from fo great a city ro fo 
famous a teacher, who caught too what was ac 
that time the moll falTiIon able of all faiences, 
rhetoric. He mufl have made therefore, by 
each courfe of lectures, a thou fund rhinae, or 
3 , 333 /. 6 s. 8 d. A dioufand niinat, accord¬ 
ingly, is laid by Plutarch in another place, to 
have been his Didaftron, or ufnal price of teach¬ 
ing. Many other eminent teachers in chofe 
times appear to have acquired great fortunes, 
Gorgias made a prefent to the temple of Delphi 
of -his own flratue in iolid gold. We muft nor, l 
prefume, fuppofe that it was as large as the life. 
His way of living, as well as that of Hippias 
and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of 
thole times, is reprelhntcd by Plato as fplendid 
even to ostentation. Plato himfelf is fa id to 
have lived with a good deal of magnificence. 
Ariftode, after having been tutor to Alexander, 
and molt munificently rewarded, as it is univer- 
fally agreed, botli by him and his father Philip, 
thought it worth while, notwithftanding, to re¬ 
turn to Athens, in order to relume the teaching 
of his fchool. Teachers or the fciences were 
probably in thole times lets common than they 
came to be in an age or two afterwards, when 
the competition had probably lomewhat reduced 
both the price of their labour ftml the admiration 
for their perfons. The moll eminent of them, 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree 
of cor.liberation much lupcrior to any of the like 
profit (Hon in the prelect times. The Athenians 


lent 
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fen* Carrieadcs the academic, and Diogenes the c U K A Pi 


ftoie, upon a iblemn embaffy to Rome; and 
though their city had then declined from its 
former grandeur, it was (till an independent and 
confiderabte republic. Carneades too was a 
Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a 
people more jealous of admitting foreigners to 
public offices than the Athenians, their confide- 
ration for him rmifl have been very great. 

This inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, 
rather advantageous than hurtful to the public. 
It may fomewhat degrade the profeffion of a 
public teacner; but the cheapnefs of literary 
education is furely an advantage which greatly 
over-balances this trilling inconvenkney. The 
public too might derive Hill greater benefit 
from it, if the conflitution of thofe fchools and 
colleges, in which education is carried on, was 
more rea/bn able than it is at prelent through the 
greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, The policy of Europe, by obftrudt- 
ing the free circulation of labour and flock both 
from employment to employment, and from 
place to place, occasions in fome cafes a very in- 
convemen. 1 ; inequality in the whole of the advan¬ 
tages and difad vantages of their different em¬ 
ployments. 

The ftatuce of apprenticefhip obflrudts the 
free circulation of labour from one employment 
to another, even in the fame place. The ex- 
clufive privileges of corporations obftrudfc it from 
one place to another, even in the fame em¬ 
ployment. 

Vol. I. P It 




B ° i ° K It frequently happens chat while high wages 
v—v—*-Jar« given to the workmen in one nianitfaClure, 
''thofe in another are obligee! to content therm 
feiveS with bare hi Mute nee. The one is in an 
advancing Hate, and has, therefore, a continual 
demand for new hands: the other is in a de¬ 
clining ftate, and the fuper-abundance of hands 
is continually increafing. Thofe two manufac¬ 
tures may fometimes be in the fame town,, and 
fometimes in the fame neighbourhood, without 
being able to lend the lead: affiftance to one 
another. The ftatme of apprentice flu p may 
oppofe,it in the one cafe, and both that and an 
exclufivc corporation in the other. In many 
different manufactures, however, the operations 
are fo much alike, that the workmen could eafily 
change trades with one another, if thole ahfurd 
laws did not hinder them. The arts of weaving 
plain linen and plain fjUc, for example, are al- 
inolt entirely the fame. That of weaving plain 
woollen is fonricwhat different; but the differ¬ 
ence is ic iniigniffeant, that either a linen or a 
iilk , weaver might become a total able workman 
in a few days. If any of ttioic three capital 
rminufaftures, therefore, were decaying, the 
workmen might find a refource in one of the 
other two which was in a more profperous Con¬ 
dition} and their wages would neither life too 
high in the thriving, nor fink too low in the 
decaying mfinufa&ure, The linen manufacture 
indeed is, in England, by a particular fhuute, 
open to every body; but as it is not much cul¬ 
tivated through the greater part of the country, 
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afford no general'refburce to the. workmen' 0 ff , A p. 
of other decaying- manufactures, who, wherever e_—✓—» 
the ftatute of apprentice Hi ip takes place, have no 
other choice but either to come upon the parifb,, 
or to work as common labourers, for which, by 
their habits, they are much worfe qualified than 
for any fort of manufacture riant bears any - re- 
fembknee to their own. They generally, there¬ 
fore, chufe to come upon the parilh. 

Whatever obftrpls the free circulation of 
labour from one employment to another, ob- 
ftru£ts that of flock likewife ; the quantity of 
flock which can be employed in any branch of 
bufinefs depending very much upon tfeat of the 
labour which can be employed in it. Corpora¬ 
tion laws, however, give left obfinkflion to the 
free circulation of ftoek from one place to an- 
othef, than to that of labour. It is every-where 
much eafier for a wealthy merchant to obtain 
the privilege of trading in a town corporate, than 
for a poor artificer to obtain that of working 
in it. 

The o^ftrn$®an which corporation laws give 
to the free circulation of labour is common, f 
believe, to every part of Europe, That which 
is given to it by the poor laws is, lb far as I 
know, peculiar to England, ft confifts in the 
difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining a 
fettlement, or even in being allowed to exercife 
his induftry in any parifb but that to which he 
belongs. It is rhe labour of artificers and ma- 
nufavorers only of which the free circulation is 
obftru&cd by corporation laws. The difficulty 
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B ° 1 ° K of obtaining fectlements obftrufts even that of 
common labour. It may be worth while to give 


fome account of the rife, pragrets, and prefent 
ftate of this dilbrder, the greateft perhaps of any 
in the police of England. 

When by the defixudtion pf monafteries the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of rhofe 
religious houfes, after fome other ineffectual at¬ 
tempts for their relief, it was enabled by the 43d 
of Elizabeth, <:. 2. that every parilh Ihould be 
bound to provide for its own poor; and that 
overfeers of the poor Ihould be annually ap¬ 
pointed, who, with the church wardens, ihould 
raiie, by a parifh rate, competent fums for this 
purpole. 

Ev this ftatute the neceffity of providing for 
their own poor was indifpenfably impofed upon 
every parilh. Who were to be eonfidered as the 
poor of each parilh, became, therefore, a ques¬ 
tion of fome importance. This quell ion:, after 
fame variation, was at laft determined by the 
13th and 14th of Charles II. when it was en¬ 
acted, that forty days undifturbed refidence 
Ihould gain any perfon a fectlement in any pa- 
rilhj but that within that time it fhouid be law¬ 
ful for two juftipes of the peace, upon complaint 
made by the churchwardens or overfeers of the 
poor, to remove any new inhabitant to the parilh 
where he was laft legally fettled * unlcfs he either 
rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, or could 
give Inch fecurky for the difeharge of the parilh 
where he was then living, as thofe juftices Ihould 
judge fufffeient, 

Som$ 
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Some frauds, it is {aid, were committed in 
confequcrftce of this ftatute j parifh officers Ibme- 
times bribing their own poor to go dandellinely 
to another parifh, and by keeping themfelves 
concealed for forty days to gain a fettiement 
there, to the dife barge of that to which they 
properly belonged. It was enabled, therefore, 
by the ift of James 3 L that the forty days undif- 
curbed refidence of any perfon neceflary to gain 
a fettiement, fhould be accounted only from the 
time of his delivering notice in writing, of the 
place of his abode and the number of his family, 
to one of the churchwardens or overfeers of the 
parifh where he came to dwell. 

But parifh officers, it feems, were not always 
more honeft with regard to their own, than they 
had been with regard to other parifhes, and 
fometimes connived at fuch intrufiorss, receiving 
the notice, and taking no proper fteps in eon- 
fequence of it. As every perfon in a pariffi, 
therefore, was fuppoied to have an intereft to 
prevent as much as poffible their being bur¬ 
dened by fuch intruders, it was further enadted 
by the jd of William III. that the forty days 
refidence fhould be accounted only from the pub¬ 
lication of fuch notice in writing on Sunday in the 
church, immediately after divine ferviee. 

“ After all,?? fays Doctor Burn, l( this kind 
** of fettiement, by continuing forty days after 
publication of notice in writing, is very fel- 
dam obtained; and the defign of the a£xs is 
<( not fo much for gaining of fettlernents, as for 
“ ihe avoiding of them by perfons coming into 

P 3 “a parifh 
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a parilli clandeftinely: for the giving of no¬ 
net is only putting a force upon the parifh to' 
*f remove. But if a per Ion's fi to at ion is inch, 
t( that it is doubtful whether he is actually re- 
“ moveable of not, he fib all by giving of notice 
t£ compel the parish either to allow him a fettle- 
“ menc u rtcon t sited, by fu fie ring him to con- 
“ tmue forty days; or, by removing him, to try 
the right.” 

This fiatute, therefore, rendered it aim off irn ■ 
practicable for a poor man to gain a new let tie- 
ment in the old way, by forty days inhabitancy. 
JBut that it might net appear to preclude altoge¬ 
ther the common people of one parifh from ever 
eilablifhing them lei ves with it cur icy in another, 
it appointed four other $ays by which a fettle- 
ment might be gained without any notice de¬ 
livered or publifhed. The frit was, by being 
taxed to parifh tates and paying them; the fe- 
cond, by being eledfed into an annual parifh 
office, and ferving in it a year ; the third, by 
ferving an apprenticefhip in the parifh; the 
fourth, by being hired into fervice there for a 
year, and continuing in the (ante fervice during 
the whole of it. 

Nobody can gain a fettkment by either of the 
two firfl ways, but by the public deed of the 
whole pariih, who are too well aware of the con- 
fcquences to adopt any new-comer who has no¬ 
thing but his labour to fupport him, either by 
taring him to parilh rates, or by electing him into 
a parifli office. 

No 
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No married man can well gain any fettle merit' 
in cither of the two laft ways. An apprentice is 
fcarce ever married ; and it is exprefsly 'Trait- d. 
that no married fervant jfhatl gain any fettle ment 
by being hired for a year. The principal efreft 
of introducing Settlement by fervice, has been to 
put out in a great meafurc the old fafiiiob of 
hiring for a year, which before had been fo 
tuftomary in England, that even at this day, if 
no particular term is agreed upon, the Livv in. 
tends that every fervant is hired for a year. But 
matters are not always willing to give their her- 
vants a fettlement by hiring them in this manner j 
and fervants are not always willing to be fo hired, 
becaufc, as every haft fettlement difeharges all the 
foregoing, they might thereby lole their original 
fettlement in the places of their nativity, the ha-* 
Station of their parents and relations, 

No independent workman, it is evident, whe¬ 
ther labourer or artificer, is likely to gain any 
new fcttlement either by apprenticed!ip or by 
fervlce. When fuch a pcrlon, therefore, carried 
his indnftry to a new pariD), he was liable to be 
removed, how healthy and indufirious jfoever, at' 
the caprice of any churchwarden or overfecr, 
unlefs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds 
a year, a thing impoBible for one who has no¬ 
thing but his labour to live by ■, or could give 
fuch fecuriry for the di (charge of the parifh as 
two juftices of the peace fhoukl judge fufficient. 
\V hat fccurity they fhall require, indeed, is left 
altogether to their diferetion ; but they cannot 
well require lefs than thirty pounds, it having 

P 4 •been 
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been enabled, that the purchafe even of a free., 
hold eftate of lefs than thirty pounds value., 
fhall not gain any per Ion a fettle merit, as not 
being fufficient for the dilcharge of the pariih. 
But this is 3 fecurity which fcarce any man who 
lives by labour can give i and much greater fecu¬ 
rity is frequently demanded. 

In order to reitore in fome meafure that free 
circulation of labour which thofe different fta~ 
tutes had almoft entirely taken away, the invention 
of certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and 
9th of William ill. it was enacted, that if any 
perion fhould bring a certificate from the par lib 
where he was laft legally fettled, fubferibed by 
the churchwardens and overfeers of the poor, 
and allowed by two juftices of the peace, that 
every other pariih fhould be obliged to receive 
him that he fhould not be removeable merely 
upon account of his being likely to become 
chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable, and that then the pariih which 
granted the certificate fhould be obliged to pay 
the expence both of his maintenance and of his 
removal. And in order to give the mod perfeft 
fecurity to the parlfh where fuch certificated man 
fhduld come to refide, it was further enafkd by 
the fame ftatute, that he fhould gain no fettle- 
men t there by any means whatever, except either 
by renting a tenement of ten pounds a year, or 
by ferving upon his own account in an annual 
parifh office for one whole year; and confe- 
quently neither by notice, nor by fervice, nor by 
appreiuicefhipj nor by paying parifh rates. By 

the 
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the I'Zth of Queen Anne too, flat. i, c. i3. it c J* 
was further enafted, that neither the fervants not 
apprentices of fuch certificated man flioukl gain 
any fettlement in the parilh where he redded under 
fuch certificate. 

How far this invention lias reftored chat free 
circuhuion of labour which the preceding ftatutes 
had almoft entirely taken away, we may learn 
from the following very judicious obiervanon of 
Do&or Burn. “ Jt is obvious,” fays he, « that 
*« there are divers good reafons for requiring 
* c certificates with perfons coming to fettle la 
«« any place; namely, that perfons redding un* 

« der them can gain no fettlement, neither by 
«* appremice.fhip, nor by fervice, nor by giving 
“ notice, nor by paying parilh rates ; that they 
“ can fettle neither apprentices nor fervants; 

“ that if they become chargeable, it is cer- 
tainly known whither to remove them, and 
“ the parilh (hall be paid for the removal, 

*< and'for their maintenance in the meantime; 

« and that if they fall lick, afid cannot be re- 
«< moved, the parilh which gave the certificate 
“ muft maintalh them; rone of all which can 
** be without a certificate. Which reafons wiii 
“ hold proportionably for pariflies not granting 
t( certificates in ordinary cafes; for k is far 
“ more than an equal chance, but that they will 
*« have the certificated perfons again, and in a 
(t worfe condition.” The moral of this obferva- 
tion feems to be, that certificates ought always 
to be required by the parifii where any poor man 
comes to refide, and that they ought very feldorn 

to 
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* © ? * to he granted by di.it which he purpofes to leave, 
<c There is foitiewliat of hardihip in this matter 
tf of certificates,” fays the dime very intelligent 
author, in his Hiftory of the Poor Laws, (< by 
* c putting it in the power of a parifli officer, to 
4t imprifon a rnan as it were for life j however 
,{ inconvenient it may be for him co continue at 
“ that place where he lias had the misfortune to 
** acquire what is called a fetdement, or what- 
<( ever advantage he may propofe to himfelf by 
* living dfewhere.” 

Though a certificate carries along with it no 
teftlmonial of good behaviour, and certifies no¬ 
thing but that the peribn belongs to the pari fh 
to which he really dues belong, it is altogether 
diferetionary in the p.rrifb ^officers either to grant 
or to rtrftife it. A mandamus was once moved for, 
fays Doctor Burn, to compel the churchwardens 
and overleers to fign a certificate ; but the court 
of King’s Bench rejected the motion as a very 
ftrange attempt. 

Tin- very unequal price of labour which we 
frequently find in England in places at no great 
diftance from one another, is probably owing to 
the obltru&ion which the law of ie:dements gives 
to a poor man wlio would carry his induftry from 
one parifii to another without a certificate. A 
fjngle man, indeed, who is healthy and induf- 
trious, may fometiraes refide by litfFerance with¬ 
out one; but a man with a wife and family who 
(Wild attempt to do fo, wculd in moil pari flies 
be lure of being removed, and if the fingle mats 
Ihould afterwards marry, he would generally be 
$ removed 
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removed likcwife. The (carcity of hands in one 
paritbj therefore, cannot always be relieved by 
their Coper-abundance in another, as it is con- 
ftantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all Other 
countries where there is no difficulty of fettle- 
menu In fuefi countries, though wages may 
fometimes rile a little in the neighbourhood of a 
great town, or wherever dfe there is an extra¬ 
ordinary demand for labour, and fink gradually 
as the diftance from fuch places increales, till 
they fall battle to the common rate of the coun¬ 
try ; yet we never meet with thofe fudden and 
unaccountable differences in the wages of neigh¬ 
bouring places which we fometimes find in Eng¬ 
land, where it is often more difficult for a poor 
mart to pafs the artificial boundary of a pai iffi, 
than an arm of the lea or a ridge of high moun¬ 
tains, natural boundaries which fometimes fepa- 
rate very diftin&iy different rates of wages in ocher 
countries. 

To remove a roan who has committed no mif- 
demeanour from the parilh where he chufes to 
refide, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and juftice. The common people of England, 
however, fo jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of moft other countries never 
rightly under (failing wherein it confifb, have 
now for more than a century together buffered 
themfelvcs to be expoled to this oppreffiem with¬ 
out a remedy. Though men of reflediton too 
have fume times complained of the law of fettle - 
ments as a public grievance ; yet it has never 
been the object of any general popular clamour, 

fuch 
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futh as that againft general warrants, an abufjve 
prafUce undoubtedly, but fbch a one as was not 
likely to occasion any genera! op predion. There 
is fcarce a poor man in England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to-fay, who has not in Come 
part of his life felt himfdf moll cruelly opprcfled 
by this ilk contrived law of let dements. 

I shall conclude this long chapter with ob~ 
ferving, chat though anciently it was ufual to 
rate wages, firft by general laws extending over 
the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular 
orders of the juftices of peace in every particular 
county, both thefe praftices have now gone en¬ 
tirely into difuie. « By the experience of above 
** four hundred years/' - fays Dodtor Burn, « it 
** feems time to lay afide all endeavours to bring 
** under ftncl regulations, what in its own na- 
" ture feems incapable of minute limitation : 
** for if all perfons in the fame kind of work 
“ were to receive equal wages, there would be no 
" emulation, and no room left for induftry or in- 
“ genuity.” 

Particular adts of parliament, however, ililt 
attempt ibmetimes to regulate wages in parti¬ 
cular trades and in particular places. Thus the 
8th of George III. prohibits, under heavy penal¬ 
ties, all matter taylors in London, and five miles 
round it, from giving, anti their workmen from 
accepting, u.oie than two (hillings and fever,- 
pence halfpenny a day, except in the cafe of a 
general mourning. Whenever the lcgiflature 
attempts to regulate the differences between 
matters and their workmen, its counfellors are 

always 
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always the mafters. When the regulation, 
fore, is in favour of the workmen, 'it is 
juft and equitable; but it is Ibmetimes 
wife when in favour of the mafters. Thus 
law which obliges the mafters in feveral different 
trades to pay their workmen in money and not 
in goods, is quite juft and equitable. It iin - 
poles no teakhardlhip upon the mafters. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, which 
they pretended to pay, but did not always really 
pay, in goods. This law is in favour of the work¬ 
men; but the 3th of George III. is in favour of 
the mafters. When mafters combine together in 
order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give more than a certain wage under a 
certain penalty. Were the workmen to enter 
into a contrary combination of the fame kind, 
not to accept of a certain wage under a certain 
penalty, the law would putiifb them very fe- 
verely; and if it dealt impartially, it would treat 
the mafters in the fame manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very regulation 
which mafters fomecimes attempt to eftablift) by 
fuch combinations. The complaint of Lhe work¬ 
men, that it purs the ableft: and moil induftrious 
upon the fame footing with an ordinary workman, 
feems perfectly well founded. 

Im ancient times too it was ufual to attempt 
to regulate the profits of merchants and other 
dealers, by rating the price both of provifions 
and other goods. The aflize of bread is, fo far 
3$ I know, the only remnant of this ancient 

ufage. 
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B ° & k ufage. Where there is an exckifive corporation, 

C>-y it may perhaps be proper to regulate the price of 
the fir ft necefliiry bf life* But -vhere there is none, 
the competition will regulate it much better than 
any a Size. The method of fixing the afitee of 
bread eftabltlhed by the gift of George 1L could 
not be put in practice in Scotland, on account cf 
a defeat in the law; its execution depending upon 
the office of clerk of she market, which does not 
ex id there. This defect was not remedied till 
the 3d of George Ilf. The want of an affize oc- 
cafioncd no Tenfibls inconvenie-ncy, and the efttu 
blifhme -t cf one in the few places where it has yet 
taken place, has produced no fenfible advantage. 
In the greater part of the towns of Scotland, how¬ 
ever, there is an incorporation of bakers who claim 
exclofive privileges, though they are not very 
fhictly guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates both 
af wages and profit in the different employments of 
labour and dock, feems not to be much effected, as 
has already been ablerwed, by the riches or poverty, 
the advancing, Ration ary, or declining dace of the 
Jhciety. Such revolutions in the public welfare, 
though they aile& the general rates both of wages 
and profit, mud in the end affeft them equally in 
all different employments. The proportion be¬ 
tween them, therefore, nsiuft remain the fame, and 
cannot well be altered, at lead for any confiderable 
time, by my fuch revolutions. 




Plwfe 
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Of the Rent of Land. 

R ENT, cooHdered as die price paid for the e M p, 
ufe of land, is natufejlly the highefl which —-v—* 
the tenant can afford to pay in the actual cir- 
cumlhnces of the land. In adj idling the: terms 
of the leafe, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater fhare of the produce than what is 
fuffident to keep up the Hock from which' he 
furnifhes the feed, pays the labour, and purchafes 
and maintains the cattle, and other inflruments 
of hufbandry,' together with the ordinary profit.:! 
of farming ftbek in the neighbourhood. This is 
evidently the fifialleft (hate with which the tenant 
can content himfelf without being a Idler, and 
the landlord feldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what 
is the fame thing, whatever part of its price, is 
over and above this fhare, he naturally endea¬ 
vours to referve to himfelf as the rent of his 
land, which is evidently the highefl the tenant 
can afford to pay in the aft-ual circumflances 
of the land. Sometimes, indeed,, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance, of the landlord, 
makes him accept of fomewhat lefs than this 
portion ; and fome times too, though more, rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake 
to pay fomewhat more, or to content himfelf 
with fomewhat lefs, than the ordinary profits of 
farming flock in the neighbourhood, 'Phis portion. 


however. 
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S'o^o K however, may flill be confidered as the natural rent 

v — of land, or the rent for which it is naturally meant 
that land fhoukl for the moft part be let. 


The rent of laud, it may be thought, is fre¬ 
quently no more chan a. reafonable profit or intereft 
for the flock laid out by the landlord upon its im¬ 
provement. This, no doubt, may be partly the 
cafe upon fcme occafionsj for it can fcarce ever 
be more than partly the cafe. The landlord de¬ 
mands a rent even for unimproved land, and the 
fuppofed intereft or profit upon the expence of 
improvement is generally an addition to tins ori¬ 
ginal rent. Thole improvements, befides, are nor: 
always made by the flock of the landlord, but 
fometimes by that of the tenant. When the leafe 
comes to be renewed, however, the landlord com¬ 
monly demands the fame augmentation of rent, as 
if they had been all made by his own. 

He fometimes demands rent for what is alto¬ 
gether incapable of human improvement. Kelp 
is a fpecies of fca-weed, which, when burnt, yields 
an alkaline fait, ufeful for making glafs, foap, and 
for feveral other purpofes. It grows in feveral 
parts of Great Britain, particularly in Scotland, 
upon fuch rocks only as lie within the high water 
mark, which are twice every day covered with 
the fea, and of which the produce, therefore, was 
pever augmented by human induftry. The land- 
lord, however, whole eft ate is bounded by a kelp 
fliore of this kind, demands a rent for it as much 
as for his corn fields. 

The fea in the neighbourhood of the iflands 
of Shetland is more than commonly abundant in 

fdh. 
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fi.fiK which make a great part of the fubfifte«ce c L A i* 
of their inhabitants. But in order to profit by 
the produce of the water, they mu it have a ha¬ 
bitation upon the neighbouring ]and. The rent 
of the landlord is in proportion, not to what the 
farmer can make by the land, but to. what he can 
make both by the land and by the water. It i 3 
partly paid in fea-tiih j and one of the very few 
in fiances in which rent makes a part of the price 
of that commodity, is to be found in that 
country. 

The rent of land, therefore, confidered as the 
price paid for the ufe of the land, is naturally a 
monopoly price. It is not at al! proportioned 
to what the landlord may have laid out upon tb^ 
improvement of the land* or to what he can 
afford to take ; but to what the farmer can afford 
to -give. 

Such parts only of the produce of .land can 
commonly be brought to market of which the 
ordinary price is iufKcierit to replace the flock 
which muft be employed in bringing them 
thither, together with its ordinary profits. If the 
ordinary price is more than this, the furplus part 
of it will naturally go to the rent of the land. If 
it is not more, though the commodity mav be 
brought to market, it can afford no rent to the 
landlord. Whether the price is, or is not more, 
depends upon the demand. 


There are forne parts of the produce of land 
for which the demand muft always be fuch as to 
afford a greater price than what is fufficient to 
bring them to market; and there are others for 
^ OL - I* CL which 
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K which it either may or may not be fuch as to af- 
ford this greater price. The former imift always 
afford a rent to the landlord. The latter fome- 
times may, and fometimes may not, according to 
different eircumfcances, 

Rent, it is to be obferved, therefore, enters 
into the compofkion of the price of commo¬ 
dities in a different way from wages and profit. 
High Or low wages and profit are the caufes of 
high or low price; high or low rent is the effeft 
of it. It is becaufe high or low wages and profit 
muft be paid, in order to bring a particular com¬ 
modity to market, that its price is high or low. 
But it is betaufe its price is high or low ; a great 
deal more, or very little more, or no more, than 
what is fafficient to pay thofe wages and profit, 
that it affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no 
rent at all. 

The particular confideration, nr ft, of thofe 
parts of the produce of land which always afford 
fome rent } fecondly, of thofe which fometimes 
may and fometimes may not afford rent; and, 
thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally take place in 
the relative value of thofe two different" forts of 
rude produce, when compared both with one 
another and with manufactured commodities, will 
divide this chapter into three parts. 
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PART I. 


Of the Produce of Land which always affords Rwi, 

A s men, like all other animals, naturally* mul~ chap. 

tiply in proportion to the means of their fob- xt _ } 
fiftence, food is always, more or lets, in demand. 

It can always purchafe or command a greater 
or fmaller quantity of labour, and fame body can 
always be found who is willing to do fomething 
in order to obtain it. The quantity of labour, 
indeed, which it can purchafe, is not always 
equal to what it could .maintain, if managed in 
the moll ^economical manher, on account of the 
high wages which are fometimes given to labour. 

But it can always purchafe fuch a quantity of 
labour as it can maintain, according to the rate 
at which that fort of labour is commonly main¬ 
tained in the neighbourhood. 

But land, in alrnoft any lituation, produces a 
greater quantity of food than what is fufEcient to 
maintain all the labour neceifary for bringing it 
to trinket, in the molt liberal way in which that 
labour is ever maintained. The forphis too is 
always more than fufEcient to replace the flock 
which employed that labour, together with its 
profits. Something, therefore, always remains for 
a rent to the landlord. 

The moft defart moors in Norway and Scot¬ 
land produce fome fort of paflure for cattle, of 
which the milk and the increafe are always more 
I Q_a than 
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K then fufficient, not only to maintain all the labour 
necefiary for tending them, and, to pay the ordi¬ 
nary profit to the farmer or owner of the herd 
or flock; but to afford forme (mail rent to the 
landlord. The rent i ncf cafes in proportion to the 
goodnefs of the pafture. The fame extent of 
ground not only maintains a greater number of 
cattle, but as they are brought within a fmaller 
compais, Ids labour becomes requilite to tend 
them, and to qoUeft their produce. The landlord 
gains both ways 5 by die increafe of the produce, 
and by the diminution of the labour which muff 
be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only varies with its fer¬ 
tility, whatever be its produce, but with its fitu- 
auon, whatever be its fertility. Land in the 
neighbourhood of a town gives a greater rent 
than land equally fertile in ii diflant part of the 
country. Though it may coft no more labour 
to cultivate the one than the other, it mull al¬ 
ways coft more to bring the produce of the dis¬ 
tant land to market. A greater quantity of la¬ 
bour, therefore, tnuSi be maintained out of it; 
and the furplus, from which are drawn both the 
profit of the farmer and the rent of the landlord, 
muft be di mini Hied. But in remote parts of the 
country the rate of profits, as has already been 
fhown, is generally higher than in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a large town. A fmaller proportion of 
this di mini flied furplus, therefore, muff belong to 
the landlord. 

Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by 
di min ifhing the expence of carriage, put the re¬ 
mote 
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parts of the country more nearly upon a c 
.level with thofe in the neighbourhood of the ■- 
town. They are upon that account the greated 
of all improvements. They encourage the Cul¬ 
tivation of the remote, which mull always be the 
moft extcnfivc circle of the country. They are 
advantageous to the town, by breaking down the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. 
They are advantageous even to that part of the 
country. Though they introduce fome rival 
commodities into the oid market, they open 
many new markets to its produce* Monopoly.,, 
befides, is a great enemy to good management, 
which can never be univerfally efhblifhed but in 
conlcquence of that free and uniyerfal compe¬ 
tition which forces every body to have recourfe 
to it for the fake of felf-defence. It is not more 
than fifty years ago, that fome of the counties in 
the neighbourhood of London petitioned the 
parliament againft the extenfiorj of the turnpike 
roads into the remoter counties. Thofe remoter 
counties, they pretended, from the cheapnefs of 
labour, would be able to fell their grafs and 
corn cheaper in the London market than them- 
lelves, and would thereby reduce their rents, and 
juin their cultivation. I heir rents, however, 
iiave rifen, and their cultivation has been im¬ 
proved fince that time. 

A corn field of moderate fertility produces 
a much greater quantity of food for man, than the 
hdl pafhire of equal extent. Though its culti¬ 
vation requires much more labour, yet the fur- 
plus which remains after replacing the feed and 

0^3 maintaining 
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maintaining ail that labour, is likewife much 
greater. If a pound of butcher's meat there¬ 
fore was never foppofed to be worth more than 
a pound a bread, this greater fur plus would 
every-whicre be of greater value, and conftitute 
a greater fund both for the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord. It Teems to have 
done fo univerfally in the rude beginnings of 
agriculture. 

But the relative values of thofe two different 
fpecies of food, bread, and butcher's meat, are 
very different in the different periods of agricul¬ 
ture. In its rude beginnings, the unimproved 
wilds, which then occupy the far greater part 
of the country, are all abandoned to cattle. 
There is more butcher’s meat; than bread, and 
bread, therefore, is the food for which there is 
the greateft competition, and which confequeh’dy 
brings the greateft price. At Buenos Ayres, we 
are told by IJlloa, four reals, one-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, was, forty or fifty years 
ago, die ordinary price of aft ox, chofen from a 
herd of two or three hundred. He fays nothing 
of the price of bread, probably becaufe he found 
bathing remarkable about it. An ox there, he 
fays, coils little more than the labour of catching 
him. But corn can no-where be railed without 
a great deal of labour, and in a country which 
lies upon the river Plate, at that time the dired 
road from Europe to the filver mines of Potofi, 
the money price of labour could not be very 
cheap. Ic is otherwife when cultivation is ex¬ 
tended oyer the greater part of the country. 

There 
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There is then more bread than butcher’s meat. 1 
The competition changes its direction, arid the« 
price of butcher's meat becomes greater than the 
price of bread. 

By the extenfion befides of cultivation, the 
unimproved wilds becomes infufficient to fupply 
the demand for butcher’s meat. A. great part 
of the cultivated lands mult be employed in 
rearing and fattening cattle, of which the price, 
therefore, muff be futfieient to pay, not only the 
labour neceffary for tending them, but the rent 
which the landlord and the profit which the 
farmer could have drawn frbm fuch land em¬ 
ployed in tillage. The cattle bred upon the 
moft uncultivated moors, when brought to the 
fame market, are, in proportion to their weight 
or goodnefs, fold at the fame price as chofe 
which are reared upon the mdft improved land, 
T he proprietors of thole moors profit by it, and 
raile the rent of rheir land in proportion to the 
price of their cattle. It is not more than a cen¬ 
tury ago that in many parts of the highlands 
of Scotland, butcher’s meat Was as cheap or 
cheaper than even bread made of oatmeal. The 
union opened the market of England to the 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at pre¬ 
lent about three times greater than at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, and the rents of many high¬ 
land effaces have been tripled and quadrupled in 
the fame time. In almoff every part of Great 
Britain a pound of the belt batcher’s meat is, in 
the preient times, generally worth more than 
two pounds of the befit white bread; and in 

0^.4 ’ plentiful 
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V K Pitiful years ir is fometimes worth three or four 
1 —pounds. 

? Jr is tnus that in the progress of improvement 
the rent; and profit of u nimproved pafiure come 
to be regulated in feme meafure by the rent and 
.pfolii: of what is improved, and thefe attain by 
the rent and profit of corn. Com is an'annual 
crop. Butcher’s-meat, a crop which requires 
four or five years to grow. As an acre of land, 
therefore, will produce a much fmaller quantity 
of the one fpecies of food than of the other, the 
inferiority ol the quantity muff be compenfatcd 
by the fupcriority of the price. If it was more 
than ppm pen fated, more corn land would be 
turned into pafture j and if it was not compcft- 
fated, part of what was in pafture would be 
brought back into corn. 

Tins equality, however, between the rent ancf 
profit of grafs and thofe of corn ; of the land of 
which the immediate produce is food for cattle, 
and of that of which the immediate produce is 
food for men; muft be underhood to take place 
only through the greater part of the improved 
lands of a great country. In fome particular 
local lituations it is quite otherwife, and the rent 
and profit of grafs are much fitperior to what can 
be made by corn. 

Thus in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
the demand for milk and for forage to horfes, 
frequently contribute, together with the high 
price of butcher’s meat, to raife the value of 
grafs above what may be called its natural pro¬ 
portion to that of corn. This local advantage, 

6 it 
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it is evident, cannot be communicated to the lands c 
at a diftance. 

Particular circumftances have fame times 
rendered feme countries fo populous, that the 
whole territory, like the lands in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a great town, has not been fufficitnt to 
produce both the grafs and the corn neceflary 
for the fubfiftence of their inhabitants. Their 
lands, therefore, have been principally employed 
in. the produ&ton of grafs, the more bulky com 
modify, and which cannot be fo eafily brought 
from a great diftance j and corn, the food of die 
great body of the people, has been chiefly im¬ 
ported from foreign countries. Holland is at 
prefent in this frtuation, and a considerable part 
of ancient Italy Teems to have been fo during 
the prosperity of the Romans. To feed well, 
old Cato faid, as we are told by Cicero, was the 
firfl and molt profitable thing in the manage¬ 
ment of a private eftate: to feed tolerably well, 
the fecond j. and to feed ill, the third. To 
plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of 
profit and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that 
part of ancient Italy which lay in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome, muft have been very much dif- 
couraged by the dUiributions of corn which were 
frequently made to the people, either gratui- 
tuoufly, or at a very low price. This corn was 
brought from the conquered provinces, of which 
leveral, inftead of taxes, were obliged to furnifh 
a rench part of their produce at a Hated price, 
about fixpence a peck, to the republic. The 
low price at which this corn was diflributed to 

the 
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% 6 ci k the people, mutt neceffariljr have funk the price 
of what could be brought to the Roman market 
from Latium, or the ancient territory of Rome, 
and muft have difcou raged its cultivation in that 
country. - 1 ■' '••• 

In an open country too, of which the principal 
produce is corn, a weil-enclofed piece of grafs 
will frequently rent higher than any corn field 
in its neighbourhood, it is convenient for the 
maintenance of the cattle employed in the cul¬ 
tivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in 
this cafe, not To properly paid from the value of 
its own produce, as from that of the corn lands 
which are cultivated by means of it. It is likely 
to fail, if ever the neighbouring lands are com r 
pletely enclofed, The prelenc high rent of en- 
elofed land in Scotland feerns owing to the 
fcarciey of enclofure 3 and will probably lafc no 
longer than that jfcarcity. The advantage of en- 
clofure is greater for pafture than for corn. It 
faves the labour of guarding the cattle, which feed 
better too when they are not liable to be difturbed 
by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of this 
kind, the rent and profit of corn, or whatever 
elfe is the common vegetable food of the people, 
nmift naturally regulate, upon the land which 
is fit for producing it, the rent and profit of 
pafture. 

The ufe of the artificial grafies, of turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of land feed a greater number of cattle 
3 than 
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it'D in natural graft, fhould fomewhat c p * 
reduce, it might: be expe&ed, the Superiority 
which, in an improved country, the price of 
butcher's-meat naturally has over that of bread. 

It Teems accordingly to have done fb; and 
there is loine reafon for believing that, at 
leaf! in the London market, the price of 
butcher’s-meat, in proportion to the price of 
bread, is a good deal lower in the preient 
times than it was in the beginning of the lalt 
century. 

In the appendix to the life of Prince Henry, 

Dottor Birch has given us an account of the 
prices of butcher's-meat as commonly paid by 
that prince. It is there faid, chat the four quar¬ 
ters of an ox weighing fix hundred pounds 
ufually' coft him nine pounds ten ftiillings, or 
thereabouts; that is, thirty-one {hillings and 
eight pence per hundred pounds weight. Prince 
Henry died on the 6th of November 1612, in 
the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March 1764, there was a parliamentary 
inquiry into the caufes of the high price of pro- 
vifions at that time. It was then, among other 
proof to the fame purpofe, given in evidence by a 
Virginia merchant, that in March i;6j, he had 
vi&ualled his fhips for twenty- four or twenty- 
five {hillings the hundred weight of beef, which 
he confidered as die ordinary price; whereas, in 
that dear year, he had paid twenty feven {hillings 
for the fame weight and fort. This high price 
in 1764 is, however, four {hillings and eight- 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by 

prince 
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prince Henry ; and it is the beft beef 'only, it muft 
be obferved, which is fit to be faked for thofe 
diflant voyages. 

1 'up price paid by prince Henry amounts to 
3 1 d, per pound weight of the whole car cafe, co 3 rfe 
and choice pieces taken together i and at that rate 
ibe choice pieces could not have been fold by re¬ 
tail for lefs than 4^ d. or 5 d. the pound. 

In the parliamentary inquiry in 1764, the wit- 
nefjfes .ftated the price of the choice pieces of 
the bed bed to be to the con fume r 4 d. and 4 \ d, 
the pound; and the coarle pieces in general to 
be from feven farthings to 2 ’■ d. and old. j and 
this they faid was in general one halfpenny dearer 
than the fame fort of pieces had ufually been fold in 
the month of March. But even this high price is 
ftill a good deal cheaper than what we can well fup- 
pofe the ordinary retail price to have been in the' 
time of prince Henry. 

During, the twelve fir ft years of the laft cen¬ 
tury, the average price of the bed wheat at the 
Windfor market was \ /. Sr. $d. the quarter of 
nine Winchefter bufhels. 

„ But in the twelve years preceding 1764, in¬ 
cluding that year, the average price of the lame 
meafure of the bcffc wheat at the fame market was 
oL 1 s. 9 * d. 

In the twelve firft years of the laft century, 
therefore, wheat appears to have been a good deal 
cheaper, and butcher’s-meat a good deal dearer, 
than in the twelve years preceding 1764, including 
that year. 
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In all great countries, the greater part of the 
cultivated lands are employed in producing cither 
food for men or food for cattle. The rent and 
profit of thefe regulate the rent and profit of all 
other cultivated land. If any particular produce 
afforded lefs, the land would foon be turned into 
corn or palture; and if any afforded niore, Joins 
part of the lands in corn or pafture would foon be 
turned to that produce. 

Those produfilions, indeed, which require either 
a greater original expence of improvement,' or a 
greater annual expence of cultivation, in order to 
fit the land for them, appear commonly to a To. , 
the one a greater rent, the other a greater profit, 
than corn or pafture. T his fuperiority, however, 
will feldom be found to amount to more than a 
reafonabie intereft or compenfation for this fi,i- 
perior expence. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen 
garden, both the rent of the landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, are generally greater than in 
a corn or grafs field. But to bring the ground 
into this condition requires more expenee. 
Hence a greater rent becomes due to the land¬ 
lord. It requires too a more attentive and fkil- 
ful management, Hence a greater profit be¬ 
comes due to the farmer. The crop too, at leaft 
in the hop and fruit garden, is mors precarious. 
Its price, therefore, belides compenfating all oc- 
cafional lofles, muft afford iomething like the 
profit of infurance. The circumliances of gar¬ 
deners, generally mean, and always moderate, 
may fatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not 

commonly 
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¥ commonly over-recompenfed. Their delightful 

_iart is pra&ifed by fo many rich people for amufe- 
merit, that bttle advantage is to be made by tjiofb 
who pra trite it for profit ; becatife ther perfons 
who fhould naturally be their belt cuft orners, 
fupply themfelves with all their mofl precious 
pcodu&ions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from fuch improvements fee ms at no time to 
have been greater than what was fufficient to 
compenfate the 'original expence of making 
them. In the ancient hufbandry, after the vine¬ 
yard, a ^ell-watered kitchen garden fee ms to 
have been the part of the farm which was fup- 
poled to yield the moft valuable produce. But 
Democritus, who wrote upon hufbandry about 
two thousand years ago, and who was regarded 
by the ancients as one of the fathers of the art, 
thought they did not aft wifely who encloled a 
kitchen garden. The profit, he faid, would not 
compenfate the expence of a flone wall; and 
bricks (he meant, T fuppofe, bricks baked in the 
fun) mouldered with the rain, and the winter 
ftorm, and required continual repairs. Colu¬ 
mella, who reports this judgment of Democritus, 
does not controvert it, but propofes a very 
frugal method of endoling with a hedge of 
brambles and briars, which, he fays, he had 
found by experience to be both a lading and m 
impenetrable fence; but which, it items, was 
not commonly known in the time of Demo¬ 
critus. Falladius adopts the opinion of Colu¬ 
mella, which had before been recommended by 

Varro. 
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Varro, In the judgment of thofe ancient tm- c H ..' v Pm 
provers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, it<—* 
feems, been little more than iefficient to pay the 
extraordinary culture and the expence of wa¬ 
tering ; for in countries lb near the fun, it was 
thought proper, in thofe times as in the prefen ty 
to have the command of a ftreai&t of water, which 
could be conduced to every bed in the garden. 
Through the greater part of Europe, a kitchen 
garden is not at nrefent iuppofed to deferve a 
better enclofure than that recommended by Co¬ 
lumella. In Great Britain, and fame other 
northern countries, the finer fruits cannot be 
brought to perfection but by the affiftance of a 
walk Their price, therefore, in fitch countries 
mutt be fufficient to pay the expence of building 
and maintaining what they cannot be had with¬ 
out. The fruit-wall frequently iurraunds the 
kitchen garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of 
an enclofure which its own produce could fcldoro 
pay for. 

That the vineyard, when properly planted 
and brought to perfect ion, was the molt valuable 
part of the firm, feems to have been an un¬ 
doubted maxim in the ancient agriculture* as it 
is in the modern through all the wine countries. 

But whether it was'advantageous to plant a new 
vineyard, was a matter of difpute among the 
ancient Italian huffoandtnen, as wc learn from 
Columella. He decides, like a true lover of all 
curious cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, 
and endeavours to Ihow, by a companion of the 
profit and expence, that it was a moft advan¬ 
tageous 
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K tageous improve!nent. Such companions, haw- 
— ever, between the profit and expence of' new 
projects, are commonly very fallacious; ami in 
nothing more fo than in agriculture. Had the 
gain a&ually made by fuch plantations been 
commonly as great as he imagined it might have 
been, there could have been no difpute about it. 
The fame point is frequently at this day a mat* 
ter of controversy in the wine countries. Their 
writers on agriculture, indeed, the lovers and 
promoters of high cultivation, feem generally 
difpofed to decide with Columella in favour of 
the vineyard. In France the anxiety of t he pro¬ 
prietors of the old vineyards to prevent the 
planting of any new ones, Items to favour their 
opinion, and to indicate a confcioufnefs in tbofe 
who mull have the experience, that this fpecies 
of cultivation is at prefent in that country more 
profitable than any other. It Teems at the fame 
time, however, to indicate another opinion, that 
this fuperior profit can hit no longer than the 
laws which at prefent re (train the free culti¬ 
vation of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an 
order of council, prohibiting both the planting 
of new vineyards, and the renewal of thofe old 
ones, of which the cultivation had been inter¬ 
rupted for two years, without a particular per- 
tnifiiori from the king, to be granted only in 
confequence of an information from the intend- 
ant of the province, certifying that he had ex¬ 
amined the land, and that it was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of this order 
was the fcarcity of corn and pafture, and the 

iuper- 
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iuper-abundance of wine. But had this fuper- 
abundance been real,’ it work’, without siny 
order of courted, have d?e£fcua!ly prevented the 
plantation of u ■’ vineyards, by reducing the 
promts of this fpecies of estivation below their 
natural proportion to thofe of cgjn and pafture. 
W ith regard to the fuppoihi fear city of corn oc¬ 
casioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn 
is nowhere in France more carefully cultivated 
than in the wine provinces, where the land-is fic 
for producing it: as in Burgundy, Guienne, and 
the Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands 
employed in the one fpecies of cultivation necef- 
farily encourage the other, by affording a ready 
market for its produce. To diminifh the num¬ 
ber of thofe who are capable of paying for it, is 
fur# a moft unpromifing expedient for encou¬ 
raging the cultivation of corn. It is like the 
policy which would promote agriculture by dif- 
cou raging manufailures. 

The rent and profit of thofe prod unions, 
therefore, which require tidier a greater original 
capence of impio 'ement in order to fit the land 
for them, or a greater annual expence of culti¬ 
vation, though ofu.n much fuperior to thofe of 
corn and palhtre, yet when they do no more than 
corn pen fare Rich extraordinary e ripen ce, are if; 
reality regulated by the rent: and profit of thole 
common crops. 

L" fonietimes happens, indeed, that the quart- 
tky of land which can be fitted for feme parti¬ 
cular produce, is too Uuall to fuppiy the efFe&ual 
demand. f ire whole produce can be difpofed 
Voc. I. R of 
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to thofe who are willing to give 1 
v"— 1 rno-'e than what is fufftcient to pay the Whole 
rent, wages and profit necelfary fur railing and 
bringing it to market, according to their natural 
tates, or according to the rates at which they are 
paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. 
The furpliis part of the price which remains after 
defraying the whole expence of improvement 
and cultivation, may commonly, in this cafe, and 
in this cafe only, bear no regular proportion to 
the like furplus in corn or pafhire, but may ex¬ 
ceed it in aimoft any degree; and the greater part 
of this excels naturally goes to the rent of the 
landlord. 

The ufual and natural proportion, for example, 
between the rent and profit of wine, and thofe of 
corn and pafture, niuft be underftood to take 
place only with regard to thofe vineyards which 
produce nothing but good common wine, fuch as 
can be railed aimoft any-wherc, upon any light, 
gravelly, or Tandy foil, and which has nothing to 
recommend it but its flrength and w hole feme nefs. 
It is with fuch vineyards only that the common 
land of the country can be brought into compe¬ 
tition; for with thofe of a peculiar quality it is 
evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more afffe&ed by the difference of 
foils than any other fruit-tree. Frojh fome it 
derives a flavour which no culture or manage¬ 
ment can equal, it is fuppofed, upon any other. 
This flavour, real or imaginary, is fome times 
peculiar to the produce of a few vineyards; 
fame times it extends through the greater part of 
1 a fniiill 
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a -fmall ditlritf, and ibmetimes throng!) a con- 
fiderable part of a large province. The whole 
quantity of Inch wine) that is brought to market 
falls ifhait of the effectual demand, or the de¬ 
mand of thofe who would be wilting to pay the 
whole rent, profit and wages neceffary for pre¬ 
paring and bringing them thither, according to 
the ordinary rate, or according to the rate at 
.which they are paid in common vineyards. The 
whole quantity, therefore, can be difpofed of to 
thofe who are willing to pay more, which necef- 
iarily raifes the price above that of common wine. 
The difference is greater or iefs, according as 
me fafhionableneis and fcarciry of the wine red¬ 
der tire competition of the buyers more or lets 
eager. Whatever it be, the greater part of it 
goes to the rent of the landlord. For though 
fuch vineyards are in general more carefully cul¬ 
tivated than mbit others, the high pHce of the 
wine feems to be, not fo much the effefl, as the 
caule of this careful cultivation. In fo valuable 
a produce the loE occafioned by negligence is fo 
great as to force even the mfift carelefs to atten¬ 
tion, A fmall part of this high price, therefore, 
is fufficlent to pay the wages of the extraordinary 
labour bellowed upon their cultivation, and the 
profits of the extraordinary flock which puts that 
labour into morion. 



The fugar colonies pofiefilJ by the European 
nations in the Well Indies, may be compared to 
thofe precious vineyards. Their whole produce 
tills fhort of the effectual demand of Europe, and 
can fee difpofed of to thofe who are willing to 
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K - give more than what is iufficient to pay the 

.-whole rent, profit and wages necdlary for pre¬ 
paring and bringing it 'to market, according to 
the rate at which they are commonly, paid by 
any other produce. In Cochin-china the fined: 
white fugar generally fells for three piaftres the 
quintal, about thirteen fhillings and fix pence of 
our money, as we are told by Mr. Poivre *, a 
very careful obferver of the agriculture of that 
country. What is-there called the quintal weighs 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred Paris 
pounds, or a hundred and feventy^fiye Paris 
pounds 1 at a medium, which reduces the price of 
the hundred weight Englilh to about eight fhillings 
fterfing, not a fourth part of what is commonly 
paid for the brown or mufkavada Sugars imported 
from our colonies, and not a fixth part of what 
is paid for the fineft white fugar. The greater 
part of the cultivated lands in Cochin-china are 
employed in producing corn and rice, the food 
of the great body of the people. The re- 
fpe&ive prices of corn, rice, and fugar, are there 
probably in the natural proportion, or in that 
which naturally takes place in the different crops 
of the greater part of cultivated land, and which 
recompences the landlord and farmer, as nearly 
as can be computed, according to what is ufually 
the original expence of improvement and the 
annual expence of cultivation. But in our fugar 
colonies the price of fugar bears no fuch propor¬ 
tion to that of the produce of a rice or corn field 
either in Europe or America. It is commonly 
* Voyages d’un Philofophe. 
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laid, that a fugar planter experts that the rum c 
and the mobiles fhould defray the whole ex- v 
pence of his cultivation, and that his iugar 
ihould be all clear profit. If this be true, tor I 

pretend not to affirm it. It is as if a corn farmer 
.expected to defray the exp.nce of his cultivation 
with the chaff’ and the ftraw, and that the grain 
fhould be all clear profit. We fee frequently 
fbcieties of merchants in London and other 
trading towns, purchafe wafte lands in our fugar 
colonies, which they expefit to improve and cul¬ 
tivate with profit by means of fa filers and agents j 
notwithftanding the great diftance and the un¬ 
certain returns, from the defefitive adminiflradori 
of j office in thofe countries. Nobody will at¬ 
tempt to improve and cultivate in the fame 
manner the moll fertile lands of Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, or the corn provinces of North America, 
though from the more exa& adminiflration of 
j office in theft countries, more regular returns 
might be expedited. 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of 
tobacco is preferred, as moft profitable, to that 
of corn. Tobacco might be cultivated with 


advantage through the greater part of Europe ; 
but in almoft every part of Europe it has become 
a principal fubjefit of taxarioiq and to colled a 
tax from every different farm in the country 
where this plant might happen to be cultivated, 
would be more difficult, it has been fuppofed, 
than to levy one upon its importation at the 
cuftom-houfe. The cultivation of tobacco has 
upon this account been rnofl abfurdly prohibited 
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K through the greater part of Europe, which necefo 

w gives a fort of monopoly to the countries 

where it is allowed; and as Virginia and Mary¬ 
land produce the greated quantity of it, they 
lhare largely, though with foitie competitors, in 
the advantage of this monopoly. The cultfva*- 
tion of tobacco, however, fee ms not to be fo ad¬ 
vantageous as that cf fogar. I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was im¬ 
proved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who refided in Great Britain, and our tobacco 
'colonic.s lend us home no Inch wealthy planters 
as we fee frequently arrive from our fogar iilands. 
Though from the '.'reference given in thofe co¬ 
lonies to the cultivation qf tobacco above that,of 
corn, it would appear that the effeftual demand 
of Europe for tobacco is not completely fup T 
piled, it probably is more nearly fo than that for 
fogar; and though the prefent price of tobacco 
is "probably more than Efficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages, and profit neceffary for preparing 
and bringing it to ntatket, according to the iate 
at which they are commonly paid in corn land; 
it mull not be fo much more as the prefart price 
cf fogar. Our tobacco planters, according!?, 
have ffiewn the fame fear of the fuper-abundance 
of tobacco, which the proprietors of the old 
vineyards in France have of the fnper-aburidance 
of wine. By aft of usTsmbly they have retrained 
its cultivation to fix thoufand plants, fuppofed 
to yield a thoufand weight of tobacco, for every 
negro between fixteen and fixry years of age. 
Such a negro, over and above this quantify of 

tpbacco. 
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tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres _ :n c 
Indian corn. To prevent the market from being c. 
overftoclted too, they have fomctimes, in pleMdul 
years, we are told by Dr. Douglas*, (I fufpeiiS ue 
has been ill informed,) burnt a certain quantity of 
tobacco for every negro, \u the fame manner as 
the Dutch are faid to do of fpicds. If fuch violent 
methods are neceffary to keep up the prefent price 
of tobacco, the fuperior advantage of its culture 
over that of corn, if it ftill has any, will not pro ¬ 
bably be of long continuance. 

It is in this manner that the rent of the culti¬ 
vated land, of which the produce is human food, 
regulates the rent of the greater part of ocher 
cultivated land. No particular produce can 
long afford lefs, becaufe the land would imme¬ 
diately be turned to another ufe; and if any 
particular produce commonly affords more, it is 
becaufe the quantity of land which can be fitted 
for it is too fmall 1 to fuppiff the e fie dual de¬ 
mand. 

In Europe corn is the principal produce of 
land which ffrves immediately for human food. 
Except in particular fituations, therefore, the rent 
of corn land regulates in Europe that of all other 
cultivated land. Britain need envy neither the 
vineyards of France nor the olive plantations of 
Italy. Except in particular fituations, the value 
of tbefe is regulated by that of corn, in which the 
fertility of Britain is not much inferior ro that of 
cither of thofe two countries. 

* Douglas’s Summary, voL il. p.372, 373. 
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in any country the common and favourite 
J vegetable food or the flhoulri be drown 

foom a plant of which the moft common land, 
with tlie fame or nearly the fame culture, pro¬ 
duced a much greater quantity than the moft 
fertile cities of corn, the rent of the landlord, or 
the furplus quantity food which would remain 
to him, after paying die labour and replacing 
the dock of the farmer, together with its ordi¬ 
nary profits, would neceffarily be much greater. 
"Whatever was the rate at which labour was com¬ 
monly maintained in that country, this greater 
furj ins could always maintain a greater quantity 
■of if, and confequently enable the landlord to 
purehafo or command a greater quantity of it. 
The real value of his rent, his real power" and 
authority, his command of the nectfiar4.es and con- 
veniencies of life with which the labour of other 
people could fupply him, would neceffarily be 
much greater. 

A eice field produces a much greater quan¬ 
tity of food than the moft fertile corn field. 
Two crops in the year from thirty to iixty bufhels 
each, are fiaid to be the ordinary produce of an 
acre. Though its cultivation, therefore, re¬ 
quires more labour, a mtteh greater furplus re¬ 
mains after maintaining all that labour. In 
thole rice countries, therefore, where rice is the 
common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, and where the cultivators arc chiefly 
maintained with it, a greater 111are of this greater 
furplus ihould belong to the landlord than 
in corn countries. la Carolina, where rhe 
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planters, as in other Britifh colonies, are gene- e 4 A ;> - 
rally both farmers and landlords, and where rent 
consequently is cento uncled with profit, the cul¬ 
tivation of rice is found to be more profitable 
dun that of corn, -hough their fields produce 
only one crop in the year, and though from the 
prevalence of the cuftoms of Europe, rice is not 
there the common and favourite vegetable food 
of the people. 

A good rice field is a bog at alt fcjfins, and 
at one feafon a bog covered with water. It is 
unfit either for corn, or pafture, or vineyard, or, 
indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is 
very ufeful to men; and the lands which are fit 
for thofe purpoles, are not fit for rice. Even in 
the rice countries, therefore, the rent of rice 
lands cannot regulate the rent of the other culti¬ 
vated land which can never be turned to that 



;e. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice, and much fuperior to what is pro¬ 
duced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoufand 
weight of potaroes from an acre of land is not a 
greater produce than two thoufand weigh: of 
wheat. The food or folid nourifhment, indeed, 
which can be drawn from each of thofe two 
plants, is not altogether in proportion to their 
weight, on account of the watery nature of po¬ 
tatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of 
this root to go to water, a very large allowance, 
iuch an acre of potatoes will ftill produce fix 
thoufand weight of folid nourifhment, three 

times 
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times the quantity produced by the acre of 
wheat. An acie of potatoes is cultivated with 
lefs expence than an acre of wheat; the fallow., 
which generally precedes the lowing of wheat, 
more than com pen facing the hoeing and other 
extraordinary culture which h always given to 
potatoes. Shoyld this root ever become in any 
part of Europe, like rice in feme rice countries, 
the common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, fo as to occupy the fame proportion of 
the* lands in tillage which wheat and other forts 
of grain for human food do at prefent, the lame 
quantity of cultivated land would maintain a 
much greater number of people, and the la¬ 
bourers being generally fed with potatoes, a 
greater furplus would remain after replacing all 
the dock, and maintaining all the labour em¬ 
ployed in cultivation. A greater lhare of this 
Surplus too would belong to the landlord. Po¬ 
pulation would increafe, and rents would rife 
much beyond what they are at prefent. 

The Sand which is lit for potatoes, is fit for 
almoft every other ufdiil vegetable. If they 
occupied the fame proportion of cultivated land 
which corn does at prefent, they would regulate, 
in the fame manner, the rent of the greater part 
of other cultivated land. 

In fome parts of Tancafhire, it is pretended, 
I have been told, that bread of oatmeal is a 
heartier fcfxl for labouring people than wheaten 
bread, and .! have frequently heard the fame 
dodrine held in Scotland. J am, however, 
fome what doubtful of the truth of it. The com¬ 
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mon people in Scotland, who are fed with oatmeal, c 
are in general neither fo ft rang nor fo h&ndfoniew 
as the fame rank of people in England, who are 
fed with whcaten bread. They neither work fo 
well, nor loalc fo well; and as there is not die 
fame difference between the people of fafldon 
in the two countries, experience would teem to 
(hew, that the food of the common people in 
Scotland is not fo futcable to the human conlHtution 
as that of their neighbours of the fame rank in 
England. But it ftems to be other wife with 
potatoes. The chairnaen, porters, and coal- 
heavers In London, and thofe unfortunate women 
who live by proffitudon, the ftrongeft men and 
the mod beautiful -woujen perhaps in the Bri'tifh 
dominions, are laid to be, the greater part of them, 
from the lowed rank of people in Ireland, who are 
generally fed with this root. No food can afford 
a more deciuv-e proof of its nourifhing quality, or 
of its being peculiarly fuitable to the health of 
the human confutation, 

lx is difficult to preferve potatoes through the 
year, and impofable to ftore them like corn, for 
two or three years together. The fear of not 
being able to fell them before they rot, difcourages 
their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the chief ob- 
ftacle to their ever becoming in any great country, 
like bread, the principal vegetable food of all the 
different ranks of the people. 
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V A R T II. 

Of the Produce of Land 'which fometimes does, and 
fometimes, does not, , afford Whit. 

8 °i° K T TUMAN food feems to be the only produce 
tl of land which always and neceflari'.y affords 
feme rent to the landlord. Other forts of pro¬ 
duce fometimes may and ibiiietimes may not, 
according to different circamft .nces. 

After food,Rloathing and lodging arc the two 
‘great wants of mankind. 

Land in its original rude Rate can afford the 
materials of cloathing apd lodging to a much 
greater number of people than it can feed. In 
its improved ftate it can fometimes feed a greater 
number of people than it can fupply with thofe 
materials; at leaft in the way in which they re¬ 
quire them, and are willing to pay for them. 
In the cne ftate, therefore, there is always, a 
fuper-abundance of thofe materials, which are 
frequently, upon that account, of little or no 
value. In the other there is often a f arcity, 
which neceflarily augment their value, in the 
one Rate, a great part of them is thrown away 
as ufclefs, and the price of what is nfed is con¬ 
sidered as equal only to the labour and expc-nCe 
of fitting it for rife, and can, therefore, afford 
no rent to the landlord. In the other they are 
ail made ufe of, and there is frequently a demand 
* for more than can be had. Somebody is always 
willing to give more for every part of diem than 
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them to market. Their price* therefore,, .can al¬ 
ways afford fame rent to the hi ad lord. 

The fkins of the larger animals were the ori ¬ 
ginal materials of cloa thing. .Among nations - 'of 
hunters and fhepherds, therefore, whole food 
confifls chiefly in the flefh of thofe animals, 
every man, by providing hnfi'felf with food, pro¬ 
vides Itirnfelf with the materials of more douch¬ 
ing than he can wear. If there was no foreign 
commerce, the greater part of them would he 
thrown away as things of no value. This was 
probably the cafe among the huming nations of 
'North America, before their country was difeo- 
vereo by the Europeans, with whom they now 
exchange their furpUls peltry, for blankets, 
fire arms, and brandy, which gives it fome value. 

In the prefent commercial fare of the known 
world, the' mod barbarous nations, I believe, 
among whom land property is elhblifhed, have 
fome foreign commerce of this kind, and And 
among their wealthier neighbours fuch a demand 
for alt the materials of 'cloacking, which their 
land produces, and which can neither be 
wrought up nor coiVfumed at home, as raifes 
their price above what it colls to fend them to 
thofe wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, 
fome rent to the landlord. When the greater 
part of the highland cattle were con fumed on 
their own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the moil confiderable article of the com- 
mercc of that country, and what they were ex¬ 
changed for afforded fome addition to the rent 
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°. J t11 K of die highland eflates, The wool of England, 
'which in old times could neither be coofumed 
nor wrought up at home, found a market in the 
then wealthier and more indullrious country of 
Flanders, and its price afforded, fomething to the 
rent of the land which produced it. In countries 
not better cultivated than England was then, or 
than the highlands of Scotland are now, and 
which had no foreign commerce, the materials 
of cloathing would evidently be fo faper-abundant-, 
that a great part of them would be thrown away 
as ufelels, and no part could afford any rent to 
the landlord. 

The materials of lodging cannot always be 
tranfported to fo great a diitance as thofe of 
cloathing, and do not fo" readily become an ob¬ 
ject of foreign commerce. When they are fuper- 
abundant in the country which produces them, 
k frequently happens, even in the prefent com¬ 
mercial ttate of the world, that they are of no 
value to the landlord. A good Hone quarry in 
the neighbourhood of London would afford a 
cut's,fiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland 
and Wales it affords none, Barren timber for 
building is of great value in a populous and 
well-cultivated country, and the land which pro¬ 
duces it affords a confiderable rent. But in 
many parts of North America the landlord 
would be much obliged to any body who would 
carry away the greater part of his large trees. 
In forme parts of the highlands of Scotland the 
bark is the only part of the wood which, for 
want of roads and water-carriage, can be lent to 
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■ket. The timber is left to rot upon the c ” * *■• 
ground. When the materials of lodging are fo 
luper- abundant, the part made tife of is worth 
only the labour and expence of fitting it for mat 
ufe, It affords no rent to the landlord, who ge¬ 
nerally grants the ukr of it to whoever takes the 
trouble of aflbng it- The demand of .wealthier 
nations, however, fotnctuAR enables him to get 
a rent for it. The paving of the ftreets of k.ondon 
has enabled the owners of fame barren rocks on 
the coaft of Scotland to draw a rent from what • 
never afforded any before. The woods of Nor¬ 
way and of the coads of the Baltic, nud a market 
in many parts of Great Britain which they could 
not find at home, arid thereby afford fome rent 
to their proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion to 
the number of people whom their piodute can 
cloath and lodge, but in proportion to that of 
thofe whom it can feed. When food s y o 
vided, it is ealy to find the nccebary cloathipg 
and lodging. But though thele as at ha nil, it 
may often be difficult to find room in tome 
parts of the Britifh dominions what is called 
A Houfe, may be built by one day’s labour of 
one man. The fimpleft fpecies of cloathing, toe 
fldns of animals, require fome what more labour 
to drefs and prepare them for ule. 1 hey do 
nor, however, require a great deal. Among la¬ 
vage or barbarous nations a hundredth or little 
more than the hundredth part of the labour ,of 
the whole year, will be fufficient to provide them 
with i'uch cloathing and lodging as fatisfy the 
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greater part of the people. All the ocher ninety- 
i-me parts are frequently nb more • than enough to 
provide them with food. 

But when by the improvement and cultiva¬ 
tion of land .the labour of one. family can pro¬ 
vide food for two, the labour of half the foctety 
becomes fufficlent to provide food for the whole. 
Vhe ocher half, therefore, or at lead the greater 
part of thtffn, can be employed 'in providing 
Ather things, or in Tat is tying- the other .wants 
and fancies of mankind, CIoathmg. and lodg¬ 
ing, iiouthold • ’ furniture, and what is called 
T.quipagjC, arc the principal objcfls of the 
gryater. ’part of chofc wants and fancies. The 
rich man confutes no irume food than his poor 
neighbour. In qualify it may be very different, 
i, d‘ todclecl and prepare it may require more 
labour and aft, but in quantity it is very nearly 
the fame. B.ut compare the Ipacious palace and 
great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and 
the few rags of the other, and you will be fen- 

• gblc that the difference between their cloaihing* 
lodging,' and houfiioid furniture, is a]mod as 
gr.c -k in quantity.as it is in quality. The defire 
of food 3s limited in every man by fhe narrow 
capacity of the human ftomach but the defite 
of the eonveniencies and ornaments oi budding, 
d.dV, equipage, and houihoki furniture, leans 
to have no limit or certain boundary. Thole, 
therefore, who have the command of more food 
than they themfclves cart con fume, are always 
willing to exchange the furplus, or, what is the 
fame thing, the price of it, for gratifications of 

this 
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(Jiis other kind* vVhat is over and above fatsl^ 
fying the limited defire> is given for the .amufe- 
ment of thole defires which cannot be facisffeu, 
but feenv to be altogether endleis. 1 he poor, 
in order to obtain food, exert themfilves to gra¬ 
tify tho£e fancies of the rich, and to obtain :c 
more certainly, they vie with one another in me 
cheapnefs and perfeftion of their work. I he 
number of workriien increafes with the rnpreafing 
quantity of food,, or with the growing improve¬ 
ment and cultivation of the lands; and as the 
nature of their bufinefs admits of the utmofh fub- 
divifions of labour, the quantity of materials which 
they can work up, increafes in a much greater 
proportion than their numbers. Hence ariles & 
demand for every fort of material which human 
invention can employ, either ufefuily or oral* 
mentally, in building, drefs, equipage, or ho lifehold 
furniture , for the foffils and minerals contained 
in the bowels of the earth, the precious metals, and 
the precious ftones. 

Food is in this manner, not only the original 
fource of rent, but every other part of the pro¬ 
duce of land which afterwards affords rent, de¬ 
rives that part of its value from the improve¬ 
ment of the powers of labour in producing food 
by means of the improvement ant! cultivation of 
land. v 

Those other parts of the produce of land, 
however, which afterwards afford rent, do not 
afford it always. Even in improved and culti¬ 
vated countries the demand for them is not al¬ 
ways fuch as to afford a greater price than wnaf 
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is fuffident to pay the labour, Lind replace, 
gether with its ordinary profits, the {lock which 
nouft be employed in bringing them to market. 
Whether it is or is not fuch, depends upon dif¬ 
ferent circtirh fiances. 

Whether a coal-mine, for example, can afford 
any rent, depends partly upon its fertility, and 
partly upon its fituation. 

f. A mine of any kind may be faid to be either 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
mineral which can be brought from it by a cer¬ 
tain quantity of labour, is greater or lefs than 
what can be brought by an equal quantity from 
the greater part of other mines of the fame 
kind. 

Some coal-mines, ad van cage ou fly fituated, can¬ 
not be wrought on account of their barrennefs. 
The produce does not pay the expence. They can 
afford neither profit nor rent. 

There are fome of which the produce is 
barely fufficient to pay the labour, and replace, 
together with its ordinary profits, the (lock em¬ 
ployed in working them. They afford fome 
profit to the undertaker of the work, but no 
rent to the landlord. They can be wrought ad- 
vnntageoufly by nobddy but the landlord, who 
being himfelf the undertaker of the work, gets the 
ordinary profit of the capital which he employs 
in it. Many coal-mines in Scotland are wrought 
in this manner, and can be wrought in no other. 
The landlord will allow nobody elfe to work them 
without paying fome rent, and nobody can afford 
to pay any. 
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Other coal-mines in the Time country, fuf* c « A Ef¬ 
ficiently fertile, cannot be wrought on account —a 

of their fituation. A quantity of mineral fuf- 
ficient to defray the expence of working, could 
be brought from the mine by the ordinary, or 
even lefs chan the ordinary quantity of labour j 
but in an inland country, thinly inhabited, and 
without either good roads or water-carriage, this 
quantity could not be fold. 

Coals are a lefs agreeable fewel than wood': 
they are faid too to be lefs wholefome. The ex- 
pence of coals, therefore, at the place where they 
are confirmed, mult generally be fb me what lefs 
than that of w-ood. 

The price of wood again varies with the ftate 
of agriculture, nearly in the fame manner, and 
exa&ly for the fame reafon, as the price of 
cattle. In its rude beginnings the greater part 
of every country is covered with wood, which is 
then a mere incumbrance of no value to the 
landlord, who would gladly give it to any body 
for the cutting. As agriculture advances, the 
woods are partly cleared by trie progrefs of till¬ 
age, and partly go to decay in cnnfequence of 
the increased number of cattle. Tiiefe, though 
they do not increafe in die fame proportion as 
corn, which is altogether the acquifition of hu¬ 
man induftry, yet multiply under the care and 
protection of men; who ftore up in the feafon of 
plenty what may maintain them in that of fear- 
city, who through the whole year furniih them 
with a greater quantity of food than unculti¬ 
vated nature provides for them, and who by de- 
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ftroying and extirpating their enemies, fecure 
them in the free enjoyment of all that fhe pro¬ 
vides. Numerous herds of cattle, when allowed 
to wander through the woods, though they dc 
not deftroy the old trees, hinder any young ones 
from coming up, lo that in the courfe of a cen¬ 
tury or two the whole ibrcft goes to ruin. The 
Scarcity of wood then raifes its price. It affords 
a good rent, and the landlord fome times finds 
that he can fcarce employ his bell lands more 
advantageoufly than in growing barren timber, 
of which the greatnefs of the profit often com- 
penfhtes the latencfe of the returns. This feems 
in the prefenc times to be nearly the ftate of 
things in feveral parts of Great Britain, where 
the profit of planting is found to be equal to 
that of either corn or pafture. The advantage 
which the landlord derives from planting, eaoi 
AO-where exceed, at leaft for any conftrierablc 
time, the rent which thefe could afford himj 
and m an inland country which is highly culti¬ 
vated, it will frequently not fall much fiiort of 
this rent. Upon the fea-coaft of a well-im¬ 
proved country, indeed, if coals can conveniently 
oe had for fev/d, it may fometlimes be cheaper to 
bring barren timber for building from lefs culti¬ 
vated foreign countries, than to raife it at home* 
In the new town of Edinburgh, built within thefe 
few years, there is not, perhaps, & fingle Hick of 
Scotch timber. 

Whatever may be the price of wood, if that 
af coals is fuch that the cxpence of a coal-fire is 
nearly equal, to that of a wood one, we may be 
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aflkred, that. at that place, and in theft* circum- f: 
ibnces, the price of coals is as high as it can be 
It (terns to be fo in feme of the inland parts of 
England, particularly in Oxfordlhire, where it is 
ulual, even in the fires of the common people, to 
piix coals and wood together, and where the dif¬ 
ference in the ex pence of thofe two forts oi fewel 
caun-ot, therefore, be very great. 

Coals, in the coal-countries, are every-where 
much below this higheft price. If they were 
not, they could not bear the expencc of a diflant 
carriage, either by land or by water, A jjtnall 
quantity only could be fold, and the coal mat¬ 
ters and coal proprietors find it more for their 
intereft to fell a great quantity at a price i'ome- 
what above the loweft> than a final! quantity at 
the highelt. The mod fertile coal-mine too, re¬ 
gulates the price of coals at all the other mines 
in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor and 
the undertaker of the work find, the one that he 


can get a greater rent, the other that he can get 
a greater profit, by fomewhat urtderfelling all 
their neighbours. Their neighbours are foon 
obliged to fell at the lame price, though they: 
cannot fo well afford it, and though k always di- 
minifhes, and fomecimes takes away altogether, 
both their rent and their profit. Some works 
are abandoned altogether ■, others can afford no 
rent, and can be wrought only by the pro¬ 
prietor. 

The loweft price at which coals can be fold 
for any 'confiderable time, is, like that of all other 
commodities, the price which is barely fufficient 
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to replace, together with its ordinary profits, tfit 
(lock which muff be employed in bringing them 
to marker. At a cod-mine for which the land¬ 
lord catv get no rent, but which he muff, either 
work r.imfelf of let it alone altogether, the price 
of coals mull generally be nearly about this 
price. 

Rest, even where coals afford one, has gene¬ 
rally a fmaller fbare in their price than in that of 
mod other parts of the rude produce of land, 
The rent of an eftate above ground, commonly 
amounts to what is fuppofed to be a third of the 
grofs produce; and it is generally a rent certain 
and independent of the occasional variations in 
the crop. In coal-mines a fifth of the grofs pro¬ 
duce is a very great rent; a tenth the common 
rent, and it is feldom a rent certain, but depends 
upon the occafional variations in the produce. 
Tilde are fo great, that in a country where thirty 
years purchafe is confidered as a moderate price 
for the property of a landed eftate, ten years 
purchafe is regarded as a good price for that of a 
coal-mine. 

The value of a coal-mine to the proprietor 
frequently depends as much upon its fituatidh as 
upon its fertility. That of a metallic mine 
depends more upon its fertiliry, and lefs upon 
its Ikuation. The coaife, and hill more the 
precious metals, when leparated from the ore, 
are fo valuable that they can generally bear the 
expence of a very long land, and of the mofl: 
diftant fea carriage. Their market is not con¬ 
fined to the countries in the neighbourhood of 
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the mine, but extends to the whole world. The c 
copper of Japan makes an article of commerce 
in Europe; the iron of Spain in that of Chili 
and Peru. The filver of Peru finds its way, not 
only to Europe, but from Europe to C hina. 

The price of coals in Weftmorland or SHrop- 
ihire c<iii have little effe£t on their price at New- 
caftle ; and their price in the Lkmnois can have 
none at all. The produ&ions of luch diilanc 
coal-mines can never be brought into competi¬ 
tion with one another. But the produftions of 
the mod: diftant metallic mines frequently may, 
and in fa£t eomjpoiily are. The prictp there¬ 
fore, of the coarfe, and ft ill more that of the 
precious metals, at the molt fertile mines in me 
world, muft neceflarily more or lei u aft'e& their 
price at every other in it. T he price of copper 
in Japan muft have fome influence upon its price 
at the copper mines in Europe, ihe price of 
filver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour 
or of other goods which it will purchafe .there, 
muft have fome influence on its price, not only 
at the filver mines of Europe, but at thofc of 
China. After the difeovery of the mines of 
Peru, the filver mines of Europe were, the 
greater part of them, abandoned. The value of 
Elver was lb much reduced, that their produce 
could no longer pay the expence of working 
them, or replace, with a profit, the food, deaths, 
lodging, and other necefiaries which were con- 
fumed in that operation. This was the ca!c too 
with the mines of Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
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a o « even the ancient mines of Peru., after the 
dncoyery of thole of Potofi. 

The price of every metal at every mine, there¬ 
fore, being regulated in feme rneajpre by its 
price at the moft fertile mine in the world that 
is adlually wrought, it can at the greater part of 
mines do very little more than pay the expence 
Of working, and can jfcldom afford a very high 
rent to the landlord. Rent, accordingly, items 
at the greater part of mines to have but a fmall 
fiiare in the price of the coarfe, and a flill fmaller 
in that of the precious metals. Labour and profit 
make up the greater part of both. 

A sixth part of the grois produce may be 
reckoned the average rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall, the mod fertile that are known in the 
world, as we are told by the Rev. Mr, Bor- 
lace, vice-warden of the ftannaries. So toe, he 
fays, afford more, and forne do not afford fo 
much. A fixth part of the grofs produce is the 
rent too of feveral very fertile lead mines in 
Scotland, 

In the filver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Frezier and Ulloa, the proprietor frequently ex¬ 
acts no other acknowledgment from the under¬ 
taker of the mine, but that he will grind the ore 
at his mill, paying him the ordinary multure or 
• price of grinding. Till 1736, indeed, the tax 
. bf the king of Spain amounted to one-fifth of 
th'e ftandard filver, which till then might be 
con fide red as the real rent of the greater part 
of the filver mines of Peru, the richeft which 
have been known in the world. If there had been 
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tax, this fifth would naturally have belonged c p> 
to the landlord, and many mines might have ,—i 
been wrought which could not then be wrought, 
becaufe they could not afford this tax. The tax 
of the duke of Cornwall upon tin is fiippofid to 
amount to more than five per cent, or one- 
twentieth part of the value; and whatever may 
be his proportion, it would naturally too belong 
ro the proprietor of the mine, if tin was duty 
free. But if you add one-twentieth toone-fixth, 
you will find that the whole average rent of the 
tin mines of Cornwall, was to the whole average 
rent of the filVer mines of Peru, as thirteen to 
twelve. But the filver mines of Peru are not 
now able to pay even this low rent, and the tax 
upon filver was, in £736, reduced from one-fifth 
to one-tenth. Even this tax upon filver too 
gives more temptation to fmuggling than the tax 
of one twentieth upon tin; and fmuggling nvuft 
be much eaficr in the precious than in the bulky 
commodity. The tax of the King of Spain ac¬ 
cordingly is faid to be very ill paid, and that of 
the duke of Cornwall very well. Rent, therefore, 
it is probable, makes a greater part of the price; 
of tin at the moft fertile tin mines, than it does 
of filver at the moft fertile filver mines in the 
world. After replacing the (lock employed in 
working thofe different mines, together with its 
ordinary profits, the rdidue which remains to the 
proprietor, is greater it feerns in the c oar fit, than 
in the precious metal. 

Neither are the profits of the undertakers of 
filvel* mines commonly very great in Peru, The 
4 fame 
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fame mod rdpeftabie and well informed authors 
acquaint us, .than when any ptrfon undertakes 
to work a new mine in Peru, he is umverlaily 
looked upon as a man de[fined to bankruptcy 
and ruin, and is upon that account ihunned and 
avoided by every body. Mining, it Items, is 
conlidered there in the fame light as here, as a 
lottery, in which the prizes do not com pen fate the 
blanks, though the greatnefs of fome tempts many 
adventurers to throw away their fortunes in fuch 
unprosperous pro]efts. 

•Vs the jfovereign, however, derives a confider- 
able part of his revenue from the produce of 
filver mines, the law in Peru gives every poffible 
encouragement to die diIcuvery and working of 
new ones. Whoever discovers a new mine, is 
entitled to meafure off two hundred and forty- 
fix feet in length, according to what he iup- 
pofes to be the direftion of the vein, and half as 
much ir breadth. He becomes proprietor of 
this portion of the mine, and can work it with¬ 
out paying any acknowledgment to the landlord. 
The intereft of the duke of Cornwall has given 
occaiion to a regulation nearly of the fame kind • 
in that ancient dutchy. In wafte and unincloied 
lands any perfon who difeovers a tin mine, may 
mark out its limits to a certain extent, which is 
called bounding a mine. The bounder becomes 
the real proprietor of the mine, and may either 
work it himfelf, or give it in leafe to another, 
without the confent of the owner of the land, to 
whom, however, a very fmall acknowledgment 
muff be jiaid upon working it. In both regula¬ 
tions 
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dons the faered rights of private property are 
facrificed to the fuppoled inferefts of public 
revenue. 

The fame encouragement is given in Peru to 
the difcovery and working of new gold mines; 
and in gold the king’s tax amounts only to a 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal. It was once 
a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in filver ; but 
it was found that the work could not bear even 
the loweft of thefe two taxes. If it is rare, how¬ 
ever, fay the fame authors, Frezier and Ulloa, 
to find a perfon who has made his fortune by a 
filver, it is {fill much rarer to find one who has 
done fo by a gold mine. This twentieth part 
fee ms to be the whole, rent which is paid by the 
greater part of the gold mines of Chili and Peru. 
Gold too is much more liable to be fnrmggled 
than even filver; not only on account of the 
fuperior value of the metal in proportion to its 
bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in 
which nature produces it. Silver is very feldom 
found virgin, but, like mo ft other metals, is 
generally nuperalized with fome other body, 
from which it is impoffible to feparate it in fueb 
quantities as will pay for the expence, but by a 
very laborious and tedious operation, which 
cannot well be carried on but in workhoufcs 
erefled for the purpofe, and therefore expofed 
to the infpedtion of the king’s officers. Gold, 
on the contrary, is almolt always found virgin. 
It is fometimes found in pieces of fume bulk; 
and even when mixed in fmatl and alrnoft infen- 
fjble particles with fand, earth, and other extra- 
d . neoui 
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K neons bodies, it can be feparaced from them by 
a very fhorc and fimple operation, which can be 
carried on in any private Imufe by any body who 
is pofieffed of a fmali quantity of" mercury. If 
the king's tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon 
filver, it is likely to be much woife paid upon 
gold; and rent mu ft nuke a much Timber part of 
the.price of gold, than even of that of filver. 

The ! owe ft price at which the precious metals 
can be fold, or the fmalleft quantity of other 
goods for which they can be exchanged during 
any confioerable time, is regulated by the fame 
principles which fix the lowed ordinary price of 
all other goods. The flock which tnuft com¬ 
monly be employed, the food, deaths and lodging 
which mull commonly be conformed in bringing 
them from the mine to the market, determine it. 
It mull at lesft be fufticienc to replace that flock, 
with the ordinary profits. 

Their higheft price, however. Teems not to 
be nccefifarily determined by any thing but the 
aftual fcarcicy or plenty of thofe metals them- 
felves. It is not determined by that of any 
other commodity, in the fame, manner as the 
price of coals' is by that of wood, beyond which no 
fearcity can ever raife it. Increafe the fcarcicy of 
gold to a certain degree, and the fmalleft bit of 
it may become more precious than a diamond, and 
exchange for a greater quantity of other goods. 

The demand for thofe metals arifes partly 
from theft utility, and partly from their beauty. 
If you except iron, they are more ufeful than, 
perhaps, any other metah As they are lefs 
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rufl and impurity, they can more eafily 0 
be kept clean] and the utertfds-etcher of the 
table or the kitchen are often upon that account 
more agreeable when made of them, A filver 
boiler is more cleanly- than a lead, copper, or 
tin onej and the fame quality would render a 
gold boiler iftill better chan a (liver one. Their 
principal merit, however, arifes from their 
beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for 
the ornaments of drefs and furniture. No paint 
or dye can give fo fplendid a colour as gilding. 
The merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced 
by their fcarcity- With the greater part of rich 
people, the chief enjoyment of riches con fifes in 
the parade of riches, which in their eye is never 
fo complete as when they appear to pofiefs thole 
decifive marks of opulence which nobody can 
pofiefs but themfelves. In their eyes the merit 
of an objedfc which is in any degree either ufefuJ 
or beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its fcarcity, 
or by the great labour which it requires to col¬ 
lect any confiderable quantity of it, a labour 
which nobody can afford to pay but themfelves. 
Such objedts they are willing to purchafe at s 
higher price than things much more beautiful 
and ufeful, but more common. Thefe qualities 
of utility, beauty, and icarcity, are the original 
foundation of the high price of thofe metals, or 
of the great quantity of other goods for which 
they can every-where be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to and independent of their 
being employed as coin, and was the quality 
which fitted them for that employment. That 

employment. 
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K employment, however, by, occafioning a new de- 
m&nd, and by diminifhing the quantity which 
could be employed in any other way may have 
afterwards contributed to keep up or mcreafe their 
value. 

The demand for the precious (fanes arifes al¬ 
together from their beauty. They are of no ufe* 
but as ornaments; and the merit of their beauty 
is greatly enhanced by their fear city, or by the 
difficulty and ex pence of getting them from the 
mine. Wages and profit accordingly make upj 
upon mod occafions, almoft the whole of their 
high price. Rent comes in but for a very fmall 
fhare; frequently for no (hare; and the moll 
fertile mines only afford any confulerable rent. 
When Tavernier, a jeweller, vificed the dia¬ 
mond mines of Golconda and Viiiapaur, he was 
informed that the fovercign of the country, for 
whole benefit they were wrought, had ordered 
all of them to be fhut up, except thole which 
yield the brgefi: and finelt (tones. The others, 
it feems, were to the proprietor not worth the 
working. 

As the price both of the precious metals and 
of the precious Hones is regulated all over the 
world by their price at the moll fertile mine in it, 
the rent which a mine of either can afford to its 
proprietor is in proportion, not to its abfolute, 
but to what may be called its relative fertility, or 
to its fuperiority over other mines of the fame 
kind. If new mines were discovered as much 
fuperior to thofe of Potofi as they were fuperior 
to thofe of Europe, the value of filver might be 

fo 
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ft> much degraded as to render even the mines nr L 
Iftnofi not worth the working. Before the dif* 
covery of the Spanifh Weft Indies, the mofl fer¬ 
tile mines in Europe may have afforded as great 
a rent to their proprietor as the richeft mines in 
Peru do at prefent. Though the quantity of 
lilver was much left, it might have exchanged 
for an equal quantity of other goods, and tire 
proprietor's fhare might have enabled him to 
purchafe or command an equal quantity either of 
labour or of commodities. The value bbch of 
the produce and of the rent, the real revenue 
which they afforded both to the public and to the 
proprietor, might have been the fame. 

The moft abundant mines either of the pre 
cions metals or of the precious ftones could add 
little to the wealth of the world, A produce of 
which the value is principally derived from its 
fcarcity, is neceffarily degraded by its abundance. 

A fervice of plate, and the other frivolous orna¬ 
ments of drefs attd furniture, could be purchased 
for a fmaller quantity of labour, or for a fmaller 
quantity of commodities; and in this would con- 
!ift the foie advantage which the world could de¬ 
rive from that abundance. 

It is otherwife in eftates above ground. The 
value both of rheir produce and of their rent is 
in proportion to their ablblute, and not to their* 
relative fertility. The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, cloaths, and lodging, 
can always feed, cloath, and lodge a certain 
number of people; and whatever may be the 
proportion of the landlord, it will always give 

him 
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him a proportionable command ci die Ikoouj o; 
thofe people, and of tlie commodities with which 
that labour can fupply him. The value of the 
rrtoft barren lands is not. dimini fixed by the 
neighbourhood of the moll fertile. On the con¬ 
trary, it is generally increafed oy it. 1 he grea>. 
number of people maintained by the fertile lands 
afford a market to many parts of the produce of 
the barren, which they could never have found 
among thofe whom their own produce could 
maintain. 

Whatever increafes the fertility of land in 
producing food, incrcafes not only the value of 
the lands upon which the improvement is be- 
ftowed, but contributes likewile to increaie that 
of many other lands, by "creating a new demand 
for their produce. I hat abundance of food, of 
which, in eonfequence of the improvement of, 
land, many people have the difpofal beyond 
what they themfclvcs can coixiume, is the great 
caufe of the demand both for the precious 
metals and the precious ffones, as wed as for 
every other conveniency and ornament or drefs, 
lodging, houfehold furniture, and equipage. 
Food not only conftitutes the principal part of 
the riches of the world, but it is the abundance 
of food which gives the principal part of their 
value to many other forts of riches. The poor 
inhabitants of Cuba and St, Domingo, when they 
were firft difeovered by the Spaniards, uled to 
wear little bits of gold as ornaments in their hair 
and other parts of their drefs. They Teemed to 
value them as we would do any little pebbles of 
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Ipmewhat mors than ordinary beauty,, and to con- c l j,f p * 
ikwr them as jull worth the picking up, but not'—-Sr—* 
worth the refnfmg to any body who a lice d them. 

T hey gave them to their new gudcs at the firft 
requefl, without teeming to think that they had 
made them any very valuable prefent. They 
were aftonilhed to obfertfe the rage of the Spa¬ 
niards to obtain tfefcftvi anti had no notion, chat 
there could my-wheie be a country in which 
many people had the dilpofal o! To great a fuper- 
fluity of foed, fo fcahty always among tiiem- 
felves, that for a very final! quantity of thofe 
glittering MubleS they would willingly give as 
much as might maintain a whole family for many 
years. Coni'! they have been made to underhand 
this, the paffion of the Spaniards would not have 
furpriled them. 


F A R T III. 

Of the Variation:, in the Proportion between the 
refpcStive Values of that Sort of Produce which 
always affords Rent, and of that which Jometimes 
does and fame times does not afford Rent. 

T HE increafing abundance of food, in con- 
Sequence of increafirig improvement and 
cultivation, maft neceffitrily Increafe the demand 
for every part of the produce of land which is 
not food, and which can be applied either to ufe 
or to ornament. In the whole progrels of im¬ 
provement, it might therefore be expefted, there 
fhould be only one variation in the comparative 
Vol. I. T values 
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p ° | ° values of thole two different forts of produce. 
The value of that: fort which fometimes does and 
lometimes does not afford rent, ffould conftantiy 
rife in proportion to that which always affords 
fame rent. As art and indultry advance, the 
materials of doathing and lodging, the ufeful 
foffils' and minerals of the earth, the precious 
metals and the precious Hones Ihoujd gradually 
come to be more and more 3n demand, ibould 
gradually exchange for a greater and a grearer 
quantity of food, or in other words, fhouid gra¬ 
dually become dearer and dearer. This accord¬ 
ingly has been the cafe with moff of thefe things 
upon moft occafions, and would have been the 
calc with all of them upon all occafions, if parti¬ 
cular accidents had not upon fame occafions in- 
created the fupply of fame of them in a Hill greater 
proportion than the'demand. 

The value of a freeTlone quarry, for ex¬ 
ample, will neceffarily increafe with the increafing 
improvement and population of the country- 
round about it; efpecially if it fliould be the 
only one in the neighbourhood. But the value 
of a filver mine, even though chere (hould not be 
another within a thoufand miles of it, will not 
necefiarily increafe with the improvement, of the 
country in which it is fi mated. The market for 
the produce of a free-ftonc quarry can feldom ex¬ 
tend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand muft generally be in proportion to 
the improvement and population of that fmall 
diftriiff. But the market for the produce of a 
4. filver, 
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fiiver mine may extend over the whole known c 
world. UnleTs the world in general, therefore, 
be advancing in improvement and population, 
the demand for fiiver might not be at all in* 
created by the improvement even of a large 
country in the . neighbourhood of the mid#; 
Even though the world in general were im¬ 
proving, yet, if in the courie of its improvement, 
new mines fiiould be dileovered, much more fer¬ 
tile than any which had been known before, 
though the demand for fiiver would necefiarily 
increafe, yet the iupply might increafe in fy 
much a greater proportion, chat the real price 
of that metal might gradually fall; that is, any 
given quantity, a pound weight of it, for ex¬ 
ample, might gradually purchafe or command 
a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of labour, or 
exchange for a fmaller and a fmaller quantity 
of corn, the principal part of the fubfiftence of 
the labourer. 

The great market for fiiver is the commercial 
and civilized part of the world. 

If by the general progrefs of improvement the 
demand of this market fiiould iticreafe, while at 
the lime time the l’upply did not inereafe in the 
fame proportion, the value of fiiver would gra¬ 
dually rife in proportion to that of corn. Any 
given quantity of fiiver would exchange for a greater 
and a greater quantity of corn; or, in other words, 
the average money price of corn would gradually 
become cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the fupply by fome acci¬ 
dent, fiiould inereafe for many years together in a 

T 2 greater 
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greater proportion than tfie demand* that metal 
would gradually become cheaper and cheaper.; or, 
in other words, the average money price of corn 
would, in fpite.of all improvements, gradually 
become dearer and dearer. 

Beit if, on the other hand, the fupply of the 
metal fliould incrcafe nearly in the fame pro- 
put'.on as the demand, it would continue to pir_ 
chafe or exchange for nearly the fame quantity 
of corn, and the average money price of corn 
would, in ipiteof all improvements, continue very 
nearly the fame. 

These three ieem to exhaufi: all the po Bible 
combinations of events which can happen in the 
progrefs of improvement; and during the courfe 
of the four centuries preceding the prefent, if we 
may judge by what has happened both in France 
and Great. Britain, each of thofe three different 
combinations feem to have taken place in the 
European market, and nearly in the fame order 
too in which I have here fet them down, 

DigreJJiou concerning the Variations in the Value 
of Silver during the Courje of the Four laji 
Centuries, 

First Period. 

|N 1350, and for fome time before, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat in England 
feems not to have been efti mated lower than four 
ounces of filver, 1 Tower-weight, equal to about 
twenty {hillings of our prefent money. From 

this 
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this price it feeLYis to have fallen gradually to d w p 
two ounces of fdvcr, equal to about ten Hiillings c—L--. 



of our prelent money, the price at which we find 
it ef$Irrated in the beginning of the fix teen th cen¬ 
tury, ami at which it leans to have continued to 
be eftipnaced till about 1570. 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward HI. was 
enadted what is called. The Statute of Labourers, 
In the preamble it complains much of the info- 
lence of fervants, who endeavoured to raife their 
wages upon their matters. it therefore ordains, 
that all fervants arid labourers Thou Id for the fu¬ 
ture be contented with the fame wages and live¬ 
ries (liveries in chofe times fignified, not only 
cioaths, but proviEons) »which they had been ac- 
eultomed to receive in the 20th year of the king, 
and the four preceding years j that upon this ac¬ 
count their livery-wheat ihould no-where be 
ettimated higher than ten-pence a bufhel, and 
that it ihould always be in the option of the 
matter to deliver them either the wheat or the 
money. Ten-pence a bufhel, therefore, had, in 
the 25th of Edward III. been reckoned a very 
moderate price of wheat, fince it required a par¬ 
ticular ttatute to oblige fervants to accept of it 
in exchange for their ufual livery of provifions; 
and it had been reckoned a reafonable price ten 
years before that, or in the 16th year of the king, 
the term to which the ttatute refers. But in the 
1 6th year of Edward III. ten-pence Contained 
about half an ounce of filver. Tower-weight, and 
was nearly equal to half a crown of our prefent 
money, hour ounces of Elver, Tower-weight, 
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therefore, equal to fix [hillings and eight-pence 
of the money of thofe times, and to near twenty 
fhilling 3 of that of the preterit, inuft have been 
reckoned a moderate price for the quarter of 
eight bu fuels. 

This ftature is furely a better evidence of 
what was reckoned in thofe rimes a moderate 
price of grain, than the pri ces of fome particular- 
years which have generally been recorded by his¬ 
torians and other writers on account of their 
extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, and from 
which, therefore, it is difficult to form any judg¬ 
ment concerning whan may have been the ordi¬ 
nary price. There are, befides, other reafons for 
believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and for fbme time before, the common 
price of wheat was not Ids than (our ounces 
of fiivel the quarter, and that of other grain iff* 
proportion. 

Int rjOi), Ralph tie Born, prior of Sr. Augu£ 
fine’s, Canterbury, gave a feaft upon his inftalla- 
tion-day, of which William Thorn has preferved, 
not only rhe bill of fare, but the prices of 
many particulars. In that feaft were confumed. 
Til, Fifty three quarters of wheat, which colt 
nineteen pounds, or ftven fhillings and two¬ 
pence a quarter, equal to about one-a ml-twenty 
[hillings and fixpence of our prefent money; 
idly, Fifty-eight quitters of malt, which coft 
feventecn pounds ten fhillings, or fix fhillings a 
quarter, equal to about eighteen fhillings of our 
prefent money : jdly, Twenty quarters of oats, 
which coft four pounds, or four fhillings a quar- 
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ter, equal to about twelve (hillings of our prefent c 
money. The prices of malt and oats feem here 
to be higher than their ordinary proportion to the 
price of wheat. 

These prices are not recorded on account of 
their extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, but are 
mentioned accidentally, as the prices actually paid 
for large quantities of grain, ronfumed at a feaft 
which was famous for its magnificence. 

Tv 1262, being the 51ft of Henry III. was re¬ 
vived an ancient ftatute called, The AJfizs of 
Bread and Ale, which, the king lays in the pre¬ 
amble, had been made in the times of his pro • 
genitors, fametime kings of England, It is pro¬ 
bably, therefore, as old at lead as the time of his 
grandfather Henry II, and may have been as old 
as the conqueft. It regulates the price of bread 
according as the prices of wheat may happen to 
be, from one (hilling to twenty (hillings the 
quarter of the money of thofe times. But na¬ 
tures of this kind are generally prefbmed to pro¬ 
vide with equal care for all deviations from the 
middle price, for thofe below it as well as for 
thole above it. Ten (hillings, therefore, con¬ 
taining fix ounces of filver, Tower-weight, and 
equal to about thirty (hillings of our prefent 
money, muff, upon this fuppofkion, have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of 
wheat when this ftatute was firft enadfced, and 
mutt have continued to be fo in the 51ft of 
Henry III. We cannot therefore be very wrong 
in luppofing that the middle price was not left 
than one-third of the higheft price at which this 

T 4 ftatute 
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ftatute regulates the price of bread, or than fix 
(hillings and eight-pence, of the motley of thofe 
times, containing four ounces of filver, Tower- 
weight. 

From thefe different fafts, therefore, we feem 
to have fome reafon to conclude, that about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and for a conli* 
derablc time before, the average or ordinary price 
of the quarter of wheat was not Ifippofed to be lefs 
than four ounces of filver, Tower-weight. 

' From about the middle of the fourteenth to 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, what was 
reckoned the reafonable and'modei ate, that is the 
ordinary or average price of wheat, teems to have 
funk gradually to about one half of this price; lo 
f.s at laid to have fallen* to about two ounces of 
filver. Tower-weight, equal to about ten fhilhogs 
of our prefent money. It continued to be efti- 
mated at this price till about 1570. 

Im the houfhold book of Henry, the fifth earl 
of Northumberland, drawn up in 151a, there are 
two different eftimatioos of wheat. In one of 
them it is computed at fix fiddlings arid eight- 
pence the quarter, in the other- at five fhiilings 
and eight-pence only. In 151a, fix fhiilings and 
eight-pence contained only two ounces of filver. 
Tower-weight, and were equal to about ten (hil¬ 
lings of our prefent money. 

From the 25th of Edward III, to the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth, during the fpace 
of more than two hundred years, fix fhiilings and 
eiitht-pence, it appears from fevcral different 
(lattices, had continued to be coufidered as what 
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is called the moderate arid reafonable, that 5 s the c 
ordinary or average price of wheat. The quantity w—v- 
of liiver, however, contained in that nominal fum 
was, during the courlc of this period, continually 
dimimibing, in confequence of fome alterations 
which were made in the coin. But the increafe 
of the vaitie of filver had, it fee ms, fo far ‘corn- 
pen fated the diminution of the quantity of it con¬ 
tained in the lame nominal fum, that the !egi- 
flaturc did not think it worth while to attend to 
this circumstance. 

Thus in 1436 it was enafted, that wheat might 
be exported without a licence when the price was 
fo low as fix IhiUings and eight-pence: and in 
*463 it was enacted, that no wheat Ihould be im¬ 
ported if the price was not above fix fhillings 
and eight-pence the quarter. The kgifiature 
had imagined, that when the price was fo low, 
there could be no inconveniency in exportation, 
but that when it role higher,, it became prudent 
to allow of importation. Six fhillings and eight- 
pence, therefore, containing about the lame 
quantity of (liver as thirteen (hillings and four- 
pence of our prefent money (one third part lels 
than the fame nominal fum contained in the time 
of Edward III.) had in thofe times been con 
fidered as what is called the moderate and rea- 
fbnable price of wheat. 

In 1554, by the ift and 2d of Philip and 
Mary ; and in T558, by the ift of Elizabeth, the 
exportation of wheat was in the fame manner 
prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter 
fhouid exceed fix IhiUings and eight-pence, 

which 
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*" which did not then contain two penny worth more 
tilver than the fame nominal lum dots at prefer; t„ 
But it had foqn been found that to rdfrain the 
exportation of wheat till the price was fo very 
low, was, in reality, to prohibit it altogether, in 
156.2, therefore, by the 5th of Elizabeth, the 
exportation of wheat was allowed from certain 
ports whenever the price of the quarter fhould 
not exceed ten Ibillings, containing nearly the 
lame quantity of filver as the like nominal fum 
does, at prcfent. This price had at this time, 
therefore, been conlidered as what is called the 
moderate and reasonable price of wheat. It agrees 
nearly with the eftimation of the Northumberland 
book in 1512. 

That in France the average price of grain was, 
in the fame manner, much lower in the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the ,fix teen th century, 
than in the two centuries preceding, has been ob- 
ferved both hy Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and by 
the elegant author of the ElTay on the police of 
grain. Its price, during the fame period, had 
probably funk in the fame manner through the 
greater part of Europe. 

This rife m the value of filver, in proportion 
to that of corn, rnav either have been owing al¬ 
together to the increafe of the demand for that 
metal, in confiequence of increafing improve¬ 
ment. and cultivation, the ftipply in the mean 
time continuing the fame as before; Or, the de¬ 
mand continuing the lame as before, it may have 
been owing altogether to the gradual diminution 
of the lupply; the greater part of the mines 

which 




which were then known m the world, being c l ,, , A fJ ' 
much exhaufted, and confequently the expence i—— / 


of working them much iritireafed: or it rnay 
have been owing partly to the one and partly 
to the other of thole two circumifances. in the 
eric! of the fifteenth and beginning of the fix- 
tee nth centuries, the greater part of .Europe w3s 
approaching towards a more fettled form of go¬ 
vernment than it had enjoyed for fevers.! ages 
before. The increafe of fecuricy would naturally 
increafe induftry and improvement .; and the de¬ 
mand for the precious metals, as well as for 
every other luxury and ornament; would naturally 
increafe with the increafe of riches. A greater 
annual produce would require a greater quantity 
of coin to circulate it; and a greater number 
of rich people would require a greater quantity 
of plate and other ornaments of filver. It is 
natural to fuppofe too, that the greater part of the 
mines which then fupplied the European market 
with filver, might be a good deal exhaufted, and 
have become more expensive in the working. 
They had been wrought many of them from the 
time of the Romans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of thole who have written upon the 
prices of commodities in ancient times, that, 
from the Conqueft* perhaps from the invafion of 
Julius Crefar, till the difcovery of the mines of 
America, the value of filver was continually 
diminifhlng. This opinion they feem to have 
been led into, partly by the observations which 
they had occafjon to make upon the prices both 
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of corn and of fbme other parts of the rude pro¬ 
duce of land; and partly by the popular notion* 
that as the quantity of filver naturally inereafes in 
every country with the increafe of wealth* fo its 
value di mini fries as its quantity increafcs. 

In their obfervations upon the prices of corn, 
three different circumfrances feem frequently to 
have miffed them. 

First, In ancient times, almofi: all rents were 
paid in kind; in a certain quantity of corn, 
cattle, poultry, &c. It fometimes happened, 
however, that the landlord would ftipuiate, that 
he lhotild be at liberty to demand of the tenant, 
either the annual payment tn kind, or a certain 
fum of money inftead of it. The price at which 
the payment in kind was in this manner ex¬ 
changed for a certain fum of money, is in Scot¬ 
land called the converfion price. As the option 
is always in the landlord to take either the fub- 
ftance or the price, it is rsecdlary for the fafety 
of the tenant, that the bonVerffon price ihmild 
rather be below than above the average market 
price. In many places, accordingly, it is not 
much above one half of this price. Through 
the greater part of Scotland this cuftom frill 
continues with regard to poultry, and in fome 
places with regard to cattle. It might probably 
have continued to take place too with regard to 
corn, had not the tnftitution of the public bars 
put an end to if. Thefe are annual valuations, 
according to the judgment of an affize, of the 
average price of all the different forts of grain, 
and of ail the different qualities of each, ac- 
2 cording 
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cording to the aftual market price in every dlf- c lj* A **. 
ferem county. This inftitution rendered it fipf- 
ficientiy fafe for the tenant, and much more con¬ 
venient for the landlord, to convert, as they call 
it, the corn rent, rather at what fhould happen 
to be the price of the fiars of each year, than at 
any certain fixed price. But the writers who 
have collected the prices of corn in ancient times 
feem frequently to have mi ft a ken what is called 
in Scotland the converfion price for the adtual 
market price, Fleetwood acknowledges, upon 
one occafion, that he had made this miftake. 

As he wrote his book, however, for a particular 
purpo/e, he docs not think proper to make this 
acknowledgment till after tranicribing this con¬ 
verfion price fifteen times. The price is eight 
drillings the quarter of wheat. This fum in 
1423, the year at winch he begins with it, 
contained, the fame quantity of filver as fixteeh 
Ihillings of our prefent money. But in 1562, 
the year at which he ends with it, it contained 
no more than the lame nominal fum does at 
prefent. 

Secondly, They have been milled by the flo* 
yer.ly manner in which fome ancient ihumes of 
aftrze had been fometimes tranferibed by lazy 
copiers; and fometimes, perhaps, a6l.ua.lly com- 
pofed by the legifiature. 

The ancient ttatutes of afiize feem to have be¬ 
gun always with determining what ought to be 
the price of bread and ale when the price of 
wheat and barley were at the lowcft, and to have 
proceeded gradually to determine what it ought 

to 
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''“to be, according as the prices of thole two forts 
of grain fhould gradual]/ rife above 'this lowed: 
price. But the tranfci ibers of thofe fixtures feem 
frequently to have thought it fufficiefst to copy 
the regulation as far as the three or four firft and 
lowed prices j laving in this manner their own 
labour, and judging, I fuppofe, that this was 
enough to fhow what proportion ought to be ob- 
lerved in all higher prices. 

Thus in the affize of bread and ale, of the 5 ill 
of Henry III, the price of bread was regulated 
according to the different prices of wheat," from 
one Hulling m twenty /hillings the quarter, of 
the money of chofe times. But in the manu- 
fcripts from which all the different editions of 
the ftarutes, preceding that of Mr. Ruff head, 
were printed, the copiers had never tranferibed 
this regulation beyond the price of twelve {hillings. 
Several writers, therefore, being mined by this 
faulty cranfcription, very naturally concluded that 
the middle price, or fix /hillings the quarter, 
equal to about eighteen /hillings of our prefent 
money, was the ordinary or average price of'wheat 
at that time. 

1 st the ftatute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enabled 
nearly about the fame time, the price of ale is 
regulated according to every fixpence rife in the 
price of barley, from two /hillings to four /hillings 
the quarter. That four (hillings, however, was 
not confidered as the higheft price t® which barley 
might frequently rife in tliofe times, and that 
thefe prices were only given as an example of 
the proportion which ought to be obferved in 

all 
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all other prices, whether higher or lower, we may*-- 
infer from the laft words of the (brute : “ be lie 
“ deinceps crefcetur vel diminuctur per lex de¬ 
ft narios.” The expreffion is very llovenly, but 
the meaning is plain enough; <c 1 hat the price 
« c of ale is in this manner to be increafed or di- 
« minifhed according to every fixpence rife or 
‘ c fall in the price of barley.” In the campofukm 
of this ftatute the legiflature itfelf feems to have 
been as negligent as the copiers were in the trani- 
feriptipn of the other. 

Im an ancient manufeript of the Reg!am Ma- 
jeftatem, all old Scotch . law book, there is a 
ftatute of affize, in which the price of bread is 
regulated according to all the different prices of 
whear, from ten-pence to three (hillings the 
Scotch boll, equal to about half an hnglifh 
quarter. T hrec (hillings Scotch, at the time 
when this cflr/.e is fuppofed to have been ena£ted, 
were equal to about nine (hillings ftcrimg of 
our prelent money. Mr. Ruddiman bems * to 
conclude from this, that thfee (hillings was the 
higheft price to which wheat ever rofe in chpfe 
times, and that ten*-pence, a (hilling, or at molt two 
(hillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon confut¬ 
ing the manufeript, however, it appears evidently, 
that all thefe prices are only fee down as examples 
of the proportion which ought to be obferved be¬ 
tween the iefpe&ive prices of wheat and bread. 
The laft words of the ftatute are, (t rellqua judi- 
c< cabis fecundum praeferipta habeado rdpectum 
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B ° r ° K *' a d precium bladi.” fC You fhall judge: of the re- 
1 te maining cafes according to what is above written 
” having a refpect to the price of corn.” 

Thijujoy, They lean to jjiave been milled too 
by the very low price at which wheat was fome- 
times fold in very ancient times; and to have 
imagined, that as its loweft price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary price 
nraft like wife have been much lower. They 
might have found, however, that in thole ancient 
times, its higheft price was fully as much above, 
as its lowefl- price was below any thing that had 
ever been known in later times. Thus in 1270, 
Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter of 
wheat. The one is four pounds fixteerr drillings 
of the money «f thofe times, equal to fourteen 
pounds eight {hillings of that of the prefent; the 
other is fix pounds eight [billings, equal to nine¬ 
teen pounds four {hillings of our prefent money. 
No price can be found in the end of the fifteenth, 
or beginning of the fifteenth century, which ap^ 
proaches to the extravagance of thefe. The 
price of corn, though at all times liable to va¬ 
riation, varies moft in thofe turbulent and dif- 
orderly focieties, in which the interruption of all 
commerce and communication hinders he pi *ntv 
of one part of the country from relieving the 
fociety of another. In the difordcrly date of 
England under the Plantageneis, who governed 
it from about the middle of the twelfth, till to¬ 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, one 
diftricl might be in plenty, while another at no 
great diftance, by having its crop deftroyed 

either 
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either by feme accident of the ihafons, or by the c 
incurfion of feme neighbouring baron, might be 
buffering all the horrors of a famine * and yet if 
the lands of feme hoftile lord were interpofed 
^ between them, the one might not be able to 
give the leaft alMance to the other. Under the 
vigorous adminiftration of the Tudors, who go¬ 
verned England during the latter part of the fif¬ 
teenth, and through the whole of the fixteenth 
century, no baron was powerful enough to dare to 
d blurb the public fecurky. 

The reader will find at the end of this chapter 
all the prices of wheat which have been colleded 
by Fleetwood from 1202 to 1597, both in chi [fee, 
reduced to the money of the prefent times, and 
digelted according to the order of time, into 
feven ckvifians of twelve years each. At the 
end of each divifion too, be will find the average 
price of the twelve years of which it confifts, In 
that long period of time, Fleetwood has been 
able to coiled the prices of no more than eighty 
years, fo that four years are wanting to make out 
the lait twelve years. I have added, therefore, 
from the accounts of Eton College, the prices of 
1598, 1599, 1600, and i6cu, It is the only addi¬ 
tion which 1 have made. The reader will fee, thac 
from die beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the fixteenth century, the average price 
of each twelve years grows gradually lower anti 
lower; and that towards the end of the fixteenth 
century it begins to rife again. The prices," 
indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to c-d- 
left> feems to have been thole chiefly which were 
Vol. I. U remark- 
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® K remarkable for extraordinary dearnefs or cheap- 
w»J~w neft; and I do not pretend that any very certain 
conclufion can be drawn from them. So far, 
however, as they preve any thing at all, they 
confirm the account which I have been endea¬ 
vouring to give. Fleetwood himfdf, however, 
teems., with molt other writers, to have believed, 
that during all this period the value of fdver, in 
confcquence of its increaftng abundance, was 
continually diminiihing. The prices of corn, 
which he himfclf has colle&ed, certainly do not 
agree with this opinion, They agree perteflly 
with that of Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, 'and with 
that which I have been endeavouring to explain. 
Bifhop Fleetwood and Mr. Dupre de St. Maur 
are the two authors who feem to have collect'd, 
with the greateft diligence and fidelity, the prices 
of things in ancient times. It is fomewhat cm 
rious that, though their opinions are fo very dif¬ 
ferent, their fa£b, fo far as they relate to the price 
of corn at leafl, fhould ecocide fo very exactly. 

It is not, however, fo much from the low 
price of corn, as from that of fome other parts 
of the rude produce of land, that the moll judi¬ 
cious writers have inferred the great value of 
filver in thofe very ancient times. Corn, it has 
been faid, being a fort of manufaTure, was, in 
thofe rude ages, much dearer in proportion than 
the greater part of other commodities; it is 
meant, I fuppofe, than the greater part of un- 
manufaftured commodities j fuch as cattle, poul¬ 
try, game of all kinds, &c. That in thofe times 
of poverty and bafbarifm thefe were proportion- 

ably 
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ably much cheaper than corn, is undoubtedly 
true. Bur this cheapnels was not the effect of 


the high value of filver 


, but of the low value of 
It was not becaufe filver 


thole commodities, 
would in fuch times purchafc or reprefent a 
greater quantity of labour, but becaufe fuch 
commodities would purchase or reprefent a much 
1 mailer quantity than in times of more opulence 
and improvement. Silver mull; certainly be 
cheaper in Spanilh America than in Europe; in 
the country where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the expence of 
a long carriage both by land and by fea, of a 
height and an infiirance, One-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny Her ling, however, we are told 
by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos 
Ayres, the price of an ox cliolen from a herd of 
three or four hundred. Sixteen (hillings fterling, 
we are told by Mr. Byron, was the price of a 
good horie in the capital of Chili. In a country 
naturally fertile, but of which the far greater 
part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds* &c. as they can'be acquired 
with a very frnall quantity of labour, fo they 
will purchafc or command but a very -mall quan¬ 
tity. 1 he low money price for which they may 
be Ibid, is no proof that the real value of filver is 
iheie very high, but that the real value of thofe 
commodities is very low. 

.Labour, it nuift always be remembered, and 
not any particular commodity, or fee of comma- 
d'ties, is the real meafure of the value both of 
filver and of ali other commodities, 
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But in countries almoft wafte, or but thi niy 
* inhabited, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
&c. as they are the Spontaneous productions o i 
nature, fo lVte frequently produces them in much 
greater quantities than the confumption of the 
inhabitants requires. In fuch 'a ftate of things 
the Supply commonly exceeds the demand. In 
different Slates of fociety, in different Stages of 
improvement, therefore, Such commodities will 
represent, or be equivalent to, very different; 
quantities of labour. 

In every Hate of fociety, in every fhge of im¬ 
provement, corn is the production of human in- 
dnftry. But the average produce of every Sort 
of industry is always Suited, more or lefs exad.;/, 
to the average consumption; the average fupply 
to the average demand. In every different Stage 
of improvement, betides, the rsiting of equal 
quantities of corn in the fame foil and climate, 
will, at an average, require nearly equal quan¬ 
tities of labour; or, what comes to the fame 
thing, the price of nearly equal quantities ; the 
continual increafc of the productive powers of 


labour in an improved Hate of cultivation, 
being more or lefs counterbalanced by the con¬ 
tinual increasing price of cattle, the principal 
instruments of agriculture. Upon all thefe ac¬ 
counts, therefore, we may reft allured, that equal 
quantities of corn wit], in every Slate of fociety, 
in every ft age of improvement, more nearly re- 
preient, or Sr; equivalent to, equal quantities of 
labour, than equal quantities of any other part of 
the rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly, 

it 
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it has already been obferved, is, in all the dif- c 
ferent ftages of wealth and improvement, a more'— 
accurate meature of value than any other com¬ 
modity or fet of Commodities. In all thole dif¬ 
ferent ftages, therefore, we can judge better of 
the real value of fdver, by comparing it with corn, 
than by comparing it with any other commodity, 
or fee of commodities. 

Corn, betides, or whatever elfe is the com¬ 
mon and favourite vegetable food of the people, 
conftitutes, in every civilized country, the prin¬ 
cipal part of the fubftftence of the labourer. In 
confequenee of the extenfion of agriculture, the 
land of every country produces a much greater 
quantity of vegetable than of animal food, and 
the labourer every-where lives chiclly upon the 
wholefbme food that is chtapeft and mofl abun¬ 
dant, Butcher’s-meat, except in the mo ft thriving 
countries, or where labour is mod highly re¬ 
warded, makes but an infignificant part of his 
fubfiftence j poultry makes a ftill ftnaller part of it, 
and game no part of it. In France, and even in 
Scotland, where labour is ibmewhat better re¬ 
warded than in France, the labouring poor feldom 
eat butcher’s-meat, except upon holidays, and 
other extraordinary occafioas. The money price 
of labour, therefore, depends much more upon 
the average money price of coin, the fob- 
frftence of the labourer, than upon that of but- 
cherVmeat, or of any other part of tiie rude 
produce of land, The real value of gold and fiver, 
therefore, the real quantity of labour which they 
can purchafe or command, depends much more 
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upon the quantity of corn which they can purchafe 
or command, than upon that of butcher's-meat, or 
any other part of the ruck produce of land. 

Such flight obfervations, however, upon the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, would 
not probably have misled fo many intelligent 
authors, had they not been influenced, at the fame 
time, by the popular notion, that as the quantity 
of filver naturally increafes in every country with 
the increale of wealth, fo its value dimmiihes as 
its quantity increafes, This notion, however, 
feems to be altogether ground lefs. 

The quantity of the precious metals may increafe 
in any country from two different caufes either, firff, 
bom the increafed abundance of the mines which 
fupply its or, fccondly, from the increafed wealth 
of the people, from the increafed produce of their 
annual labour. The firft of chefe caufes is no doubt 
neceffarily connected with the diminution of the va¬ 
lue of the precious metals; but the fecond is not. 

When more abundant mines are difcovered, 
a greater quantity of the precious metals is 
brought to market, and the quantity of the ne- 
eeffaries and conveniences of life for which they 
rnufl be exchanged being the fame as before, 
equal quantities of the metals muff be exchanged 
for fmaiier quantities of commodities. So far, 
therefore, as the increafe of the quantity of the 
precious metals in any country arifes from the in¬ 
creafed abundance of the mines, it is neceffarily 
connected with fbme diminution of their value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any 
country increafes, when the annual produce of 
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its labour becomes gradually greater and greater, c 
a greater quantity of coin becomes neceiTary in w, 
order to circulate a greater quantity of commo¬ 
dities : and the people, as they can afford it, as 
they have more commodities to give for it, will 
naturally purchafe a greater and a greater quan¬ 
tity of plate. The quantity of their coin wilt 
inereale from neceffity j the quantity of their 
plate from vanity and often cation, or from the 
fame realon that the quantity of fine ftatues, 
pi&ures, and of every other luxury and curiofity, 
is likely to increafe among them, .But as ftatu- 
aries and painters are not likely to be worfe 
rewarded in times of wealth and profperity, than 
in times of poverty and depreffion, lb gold and 
filver are not likely to be worfe paid for. 

The price of gold and filver, when the acci¬ 
dental difcovery of more abundant mines does 
not keep it down, as it naturally riles with the 
wealth of every country, fc, whatever be the 
ftate of the mines, it is at all times naturally 
higher in a rich than m a poor country. Gold and 
filver, like all other commodities, naturally fcck 
the market where the befi: price is given for them, 
and the belt price is commonly given for every 
thing in the country which can bell afford it. 
Labour, it rmift be remembered, is the ultimate 
price which is paid for every thing, and in coun¬ 
tries where labour is equally well rewarded, 
the money price of labour will be in proportion 
to that of the fubfiftence of the labourer. But 
gold and filver will naturally exchange for a 
greater quantity of fubffftence in a rich than in a 
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K P cor country, in a country which abounds with 
mJ I'ubfillence, than in one which is but indiffer¬ 
ently fupplied with it. If the two countries are 
at a great di fiance, the difference may be very 
great; becaufe though fie metals naturally fly 
from the worie to the better market, yet it may 
be difficult to transport them In fuel) quantities 
as to bring their price nearly to a level in both. 
If the countries are hear, trie difference will be 
Jmailer, and may {ometimes be fcarce perce p- 
r.Dle; bccauie in this cafe the tranfportauon 
will be ealy. China is a much richer country 
than any part of Europe, and the difference be¬ 
tween the price of lubliftence in China and in 
Europe is very great. Rice in China is much 
cheaper than wheat is *:anjy-whe.re in Europe. 
England is a much richer country than Scot¬ 
land; but the difference between the money 
price of corn in thole two countries is much 
ffnailer, and is but juft perceptible. In propor¬ 
tion to the quantity or meafure, Scotch corn 
generally appears to be a good deal cheaper than 
Ergliflij but in proportion to its quality, it is 
certainly fbmewliat dearer, Scotland receives 
aim oft every year very large fupplies from Eng, 
land, and every commodity muff commonly be 
fomewhat dearer in the country to which it is 
brought than in that from which it comes. Eng- 
li fh corn, therefore, muft be dearer in Scot¬ 
land than in England, and yet in proportion to 
its quality, or to the quantity and goodnels of 
the flour or meal which can be made from it, it 
cannot commonly be fold higher there than the 

Scotch 
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cotch corn which comes to market in competition 
with ic. ' . 

The difference between the money price of 
labour in China and in Europe, is (till greater 
than that between, the money price of fub~ 
fiftence; becaufe the real reeompence of labour 
is higher in Europe than in China, the greater 
part of Europe being in an improving ft a re, 
while China feems to be Handing ft ill The 
money price of labour is lower in Scotland than 
in England, becaufe the real reeompence of la¬ 
bour is much lower; Scotland, though advan¬ 
cing to greater wealth, advances much more 
(lowly than England. The frequency of emi¬ 
gration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from 
England, fufficiently prove that the demand for 
labour is very different in the two countries. 
The proportion between the real reeompence of 
labour in different countries, it muft be remem¬ 
bered, is naturally regulated, not by their afhaal 
wealth or poverty, but by their advancing, fta- 
tionary, or declining condition. 

Gold and lilver, as they are naturally of the 
greateft value among the richeft, fo they are na¬ 
turally of the leaft value among the pooreft nations. 
Among favages, the pooreft of all nations, they 
are of fcarce any value. 

In great towns corn is alwaysr dearer than In 
.remote parts of the country. This, however, 13 
the effeft, not of the real cheapness of filver, but 
of the real dearneft of corn. It does not coft 
left labour to bring filver to the great town than 
to the remote parts of the country; but it colls 
a great deal more to bring corn. 

In 
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Tome very rich and commercial countries, 
Tuch as Holland and the territory of Genoa, corn 
is dear for the fame reafon that it is dear in great 
towns. They do not produce enough to ■main¬ 
tain their inhabitants. They are rich in the in- 
duftry and fkili of their artificers and manufac¬ 
turers,, in every fort of machinery which can 
facilitate and abridge labour; in Shipping, and 
in all the other inftruments and means of car¬ 
riage and commerce: but they are poor in corn, 
which, as it muft be brought to them from dis¬ 
tant countries, muft, by an addition to its price, 
pay for the carriage from thole countries. It 
docs not coft lefs labour to bring iilvcr to Am- 
fterdam than to Dnntzick; but it colls a great 
deal more to bring corn.' The real coft of ulVer 
mult be nearly the fame in both places; but 
that of corn muft be very different. Diminifh 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the ter¬ 
ritory of Genoa, while the number of their inha¬ 
bitants remains the fame : diminifh their power 
of fupplying themfelves from dlftant countries j 
and the price of corn, inftead of finking with 
that diminution in the quantity of their filver, 
which muft neceflarily accompany this declenfion 
either as its caufe or as its effeft, will rife ro 
the price of a famine. When we are in want of 
necdfaries, we muft part with all fuperffuities, of 
which the value, as it rifts in times of opulence 
and profperity, fo it finks in times of poverty and 
diftrefs. It is otherwiie with ncceflaries, Their 
real price, the quantity of labour which they can 
purchafe or command, rites in times of poverty 

and 
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and diftrefs, and finks in times of opulence and c p * 
profperity, which are always times of great ahum 
dance; for they could not other wife be times of 
opulence and profperity. Corn is a necefiary, 
filver is only a fuperfiuity. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the in, 
creafe in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which, during the period between the middle of 
the fourteenth and that of the fifteenth century, 
arofe from the increafe of wealth and improve¬ 
ment, it could have no tendency to diminifh 
their value either in Great Britain, or in any 
other part of Europe. If thofe who have col* 
leded the prices of things in ancient times, 

Lie! efore, had, during this period, no real on to 
infer the diminution of the value of filver, from 
any obfervations which they had made upon the 
prices either of com or of other commodities, 
they had ftill lels reafcn to infer it from any fup- 
pofetj increafe of wealth and improvement. 


Second Period. 

U T how various foever may have been the 
opinions of the learned concerning the pro- 
grefs of the value of filver during the firft pe¬ 
riod, they are unanimous concerning it during 
the feconch 

1' rom about 1570 to about 1640, during a 
period of about feventy years, the variation in 
the proportion between tiie value of fiber and 
that or corn, held a quite oppofite courfe. Silver 

funk 
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K funk in its real value, or would exchange for 
'a famlier quantity of labour titan before 5 and 
corn role in its nominal price, and in lie ad of 
being commonly fold for about two ounces of 
jfilver the quarter, or about ten (hillings of our 
prefent money, came to be iold for fix and eight 
ounces of filver the quarter, or about thirty and 
forty (hillings of our preferst money. 

The difcovery of the abundant mines of Ame¬ 
rica, feems to have been the foie caufe of this 
diminution in the value of filver in proportion to 
that of corn. It is accounted for accordingly in 
the fame manner by every body* and there ne¬ 
ver has been any difpute either about the fa ft, or 
about the caufe of it. The greater part of 
Europe was, during this period, advancing in 
induftry and improvement, and the demand for 
filver muft confequently have been increafuig. 
But the increafe of the fupply had, it feems, fo 
for exceeded that of the demand, that the value, 
of that rnetal funk confiderably, The difcovery 
of the mines of America, it is to be obferved, 
does not feem to have had my very fenfible 
effect upon the prices of things in England till 
after 1570; though even the mines of Pctofi 
had been difeovered more than twenty years 
before. 

From 1595 to t6io, both inclufive, the ave¬ 
rage price of the quarter of nine bufhels of the 
bell wheat at Windfor market, appears from 
the accounts of Eton College to have been 
2 .d 1 s. 6 d, r ’ T . From which Aim, neglecting 
ihe fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 4 s. 7 d, 4., 

the 
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the price of the quarter of eight bufhels comes c **.* lK 
out to have been i L i 6 s. \cd,l» And from 1 



this fum, neglecting likewife the fraction, and 
deducting a ninth, or 4 s, 1 d. for the dif¬ 
ference between the price of the belt wheat and 
that of the middle wheat, the price of the middle 
wheat comes out to have been about 1 1 . 11 r. 
Sd. A, or about fix ounces arid one third of an 
ounce of filver. 

From 16 a i to 1636, both inclusive, the ave¬ 
rage price of the fame meafure of thebeft wheat 
at the fame market, appears, from the fame ac¬ 
counts, to have been 2 1 ioj;j from which, 
making the like deductions as in the foregoing 
cafe, the average price of the quarter of eight 
bufheis of middle wheat comes out to have been 
a /. i9-t. 6 d. or about feven ounces and two- 
thirds of an ounce of filver.. 


T bird Period 


ETWEEN 1630 and 1640, or about 1 636, 



the effeCt of the difeovery of the mines of 
America in reducing the value of fiver, appears 
to have been completed, and the value of that 
metal feerns never to have funk lower in proportion 
to that of corn than it was about that time. It 
feems to have rifen fomewhatj in the courfe of the 
prefent century, and it had probably begun to do 
fo even fome time before the end of the kft. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclufive, being the; 
fixty-four laft. years of the Jaft century, the ave¬ 


rage 
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rage price of the quarter of nine bulhtjs of the 
beit wheat at Wirxlibr market, appears, from the 
fame accounts, to have been 1L nr. o d .'s 
which is only t s. od t 4 dearer than it had been 
during the fixteen years before.. But in the 
courfe of thefe fixty-four years there happened 
two events which muff have produced a much 
greater fcarcity of com than what the cotsrfe of' 
the feafons would other wife have occafioned, and 
which, therefore, without fuppofing any further 
reduction in the value of filver, will much more 
than account for this very final! enhancement 
of price. 

The firf of thefe events was the civil war, 
which, by difeouraging tillage and interrupting 
commerce, muff have railed the price of corn 
much above what the courfe of the feaibns 
would otherwife have occafioned. It muff have 
had this effect more or lefs at ail the different 
markets in the kingdom, but particularly at 
thofe in the neighbourhood of London, which 
require to be fupplied from the greatefl diftapee. 
In 1648, accordingly, the price of the bed wheat 
at Windfbr market, appears, from the lame ac¬ 
counts, to have been 4/. 5 s. and in 1649 to have 
been 4/, the quarter of nine bufhels. The ex- 
cefs of thofe two years above 10 s. (the ave¬ 
rage price of the fixteen years preceding 1637) 
is 3 /. 5 jr. i which, divided among the fixty-four 
laft years of. the laft century, will alone very 
nearly account for that fmall enhancement of 
price which leems to have taken place in them. 
Thefe, however, though the higheft, are by no 
6 means 
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means the only high prices which feehi to have c 
been occafionet! by the civil wars. 

The (econd event was the bonne* upon the 
exportation of corn, granted in lf>88. The 
bounty, it has been thought by many people* by 
encouraging tillage, may, in a long courfe of 
years, have occalioned a greater abundance, and 
consequently a greater ebeapnefs of corn in the 
home-market, than what would otherwife have 
taken place there. How far the bounty could 
produce this efleft at any time, I Hi ail examine 
hereafter; I fhall only obferve at prefent, that 
between i 638 and 1700, it had not time to pro¬ 
duce any iuch effedt. During this fhort period 
its only effeiSt mull have been, by encouraging 
the exportation of the furplus produce of every 
year, and thereby hindering the abundance of 
one year from com pen fating the Icarcity of an¬ 
other to raife the price in the home-market. 
The (carcity which prevailed in England from 
1693 to 1699, both inclufive, though no doubt 
principally owing to the badnefs of the leafon-s, 
and, therefore, extending through a canfkterable 
part of Europe, muft: have been fomewhat en¬ 
hanced by the bounty, In 1699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of corn was prohibited 
for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred in 
the courfe of the fame period, and which, though 
it could not oecafion any fear city of corn, nor, 
perhaps, any augmentation in the real quantiry 
of filver which was ufually paid for it, muff ne- 
cefliirily have occafioned fome augmentation id 

the 
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R the nominal fum. 'I his event was the great de- 
bale men t of the (liver coin, by clipping and 
wearing. This evil had begun in the reign of 
Charles II. and had gone on continually in- 
creafingtill 1695; at which time, as we may learn 
from Mr. Lowndes, the current filver coin was, 
at an average, near five-and-twenty per cent, 
below its ftandard value. But the nominal {um 
which conttitutes the market jirice of every com¬ 
modity is neceflarily regulated, not fo much by 
the quantity of filver, which, according to the 
ftandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, actually is con¬ 
tained in it. This nominal fum, therefore, is 
necdlariiy higher when the coin is much debafed 
by clipping and wearing, than when near to its 
ftandard value. 

In the courfe of the prefent century, the filver 
coin has not at any time been more below its 
ftandard weight .than it is at prefent. But though 
very much defaced, its value has been kept up by 
that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For though before the late re-coinage, the gold 
coin was a good deal defaced too, it was lefs fo 
than the filver. In 1695., on the contrary, the 
value of the filver coin was not kept up by the 
gold coin •, a guinea then common iy exchanging 
for thirty (hillings of the worn arid dipt filver. 
Before the late re-coinage of the gold, the price, 
of filver bullion was feldom higher than five 
{hillings and feven-pence an ounce, which is but 
five-pence above the mint price. But in 1 695", 
the common price of filver bullion was fix fhil- 
7 lings 






lirtgs and five-pent® 1 an ounce*, which is fifteen- c H x £ p * 
pence above the mint price. Even before the 


late re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, 
gold and fiiver together, when complied with 
fiiver bullion, was cot fuppbftd to be mofe thaji 
eight per cent, below its ftandard value. in 

1695, on the contrary, it had been fuppofed to 
be near five-and-twenty per cent, below that 
value. But in the beginning of the preterit cen¬ 
tury, that is. Immediately after the great re- 
coinage in King William’s time, the greater part 
of the current fiiver coin mdl have been ftiU 
nearer to its ftandard weight dun it is at prefent. 
In the courfe of" the preterit century too there has 
beer no great public calamity, fuch as the civil 
war, which could either difeourage tillage, or in¬ 
terrupt the interior commerce of the country. 
And though the bounty which has cajfceh place 
through the greater part of this century, mu ft 
always raife the price of corn fo me what higher 
than tt otherwlfe would be in the aftual ffatc of 
tillage; yet as, in the courfe of this century, the 
bounty has had full tone to produce all the good 
effects commonly imputed to it, to encourage 
tillage, and thereby to increafe the quantity of 
com in the home market, it may, upon the prin¬ 
ciples of a fyftem which I {hall explain and ex¬ 
amine hereafter, be fuppofed to have done fome- 
thing to lower the price of that commodity the 
one way. as well as to raife it the other. It is 
by many people fuppofed to have done mere, 
* Lowries"* Effay on the Silver Com t p* 63* 
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11 ° 1 ' 1 K in the iixty-four .years of the prefent century, 
accordingly, the average price of the quarter 
of nine bufhels of the beft wheat at Windfor 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton Col¬ 


lege, to have been il. or. 64 . 


j % 

TTJ 


which is 


about ten (hillings and fixpence, or more than 
five-and-twenty per cent, cheaper than it had 
been during the futty-four laft years of the laft 
century; and about nine (hillings arid fixpence 
cheaper than it had been during the (ixcecn 
years preceding 1636, when the difcovery of the 
abundant mines of America may be fuppofed to 
have produced its full effeft ; and about one 
Chilling cheaper than it had been in the twenty- 
fix years preceding 1620, before that difcovery 
can well be fuppofed to have produced its full 
effect. According to this account, the average 
price of middle wheat, during thefe fiitty-four 
firft years of the prefent century, comes out to 
have been about thirty-two (hillings the quarter 
of eight bufhels. 

The value of fdver, therefore, fee ms to have 
rilen fomewhat in proportion to that of corn 
during the courfe of the prefent century, and it 
had probably begun to do fo even fome time 
before the end of the laft. 

Is 1687, the price of the quarter of nine 
bufhels of the beft wheat at Windfor market was 
iA $s, 'id. the loweft price at which it had ever 
been from (595. 

Irr 1688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous 
for his knowledge in matters of this kind, efti- 
mate.d the average price of wheat in years of 

moderate 
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moderate plenty to be to the grower 3/. 6 d, the t; 
buihel, or eight-a ml-twenty {hillings the quar¬ 
ter. The grower's price I under ft and to be the 
lame with, what is fome times called the eontrabt 
price, or the price ar. which a farmer contracts 
for a certain number of years to deliver a certain 
quantity of corn to a dealer. As a contract of 
this kind faves the farmer the expence and 
trouble of marketing, the contraft price is gene¬ 
rally lower than what is hippo fed to be the ave¬ 
rage market price. Mr. King had judged eight- 
and-tweniy {hillings the quarter to be at that time 
the ordinary contract price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the fcarcity occafioned by the 
late extraordinary courfe of bad feafons, it was, 

I have been allured, the ordinary comraft price 
in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty 
upon the exportation of corn. The country 
gentlemen, who then compofed a ft ill greater 
proportion of tjie legiflature than they do at pre- 
fent, had felt that the money price of corn was 
falling. The bounty, was an expedient to raife 
it artificially to the high price at which it had 
frequently been fold in the times of Charles L 
and II. I: was to take place, therefore, till 
wheat was fo high as forty-eight {hillings the 
quarter; that ts, twenty fliiilings, or 4-ths dearer 
thar. Mr. King had in that very year eftimated 
the grower's price to be in times of moderate 
plenty. If his calculations deferve any part of 
the reputation which they hive obtained very 
univerfally, eight-and-forty {hillings the quarter 

X 2 was 
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0 0 k 2 price which, without fome fuch expedient 
as the bounty, could not at that time be ex- 
pefied, except in years of extraordinary fearcity. 
But the government of King William was not 
then fully fettled. It was in no condition to re- 
fufe any thing to the country gentlemen, from 
whom it was at that very time foiiciting the firft 
etbiblifhmentof the annual land tax. 

The value of flayer, therefore, in proportion 
to that of corn, had probably rifen fomevvhat be¬ 
fore the end of the lafl: century j and it fee ms to 
have continued to do fo during the courfe of the 
greater part of the prefect; though the neceffary 
operation of the bounty mull have hindered that 
rile from being fo fenfible as it other wile would 
have been in the aftual Bate of tillage. 

[v plentiful years the bounty, by occasioning 
an extraordinary exportation, necefiarily raifes 
the price of corn above what it otherwife would 
be in thole years. To encourage tillage, by 
keeping up the price of corn even in the moft 
plentiful years, was the avowed end of the in- 


ftitution. 

In years of great firarcity, indeed, the bounty 
has generally been fufpended. It muff, however, 
have had fome effeft upon the prices of many of 
rhofe years. By the extraordinary exportation 
which it occalions in years of plenty, it niuft 
frequently hinder the plenty of one year from com- 
penfating the fcarcity of another. 

Both in years of plenty and in years of fear- 
city, therefore, the bounty raifes the price of 
corn above what it naturally would be in the 

6 aftual 
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a« 5 tual ftate of tillage. If, during the fixty-four 0 

firft years of die prefent century, therefore, the 
average price has been lower than during the 
fixty-four laft; years of the la# century, it muff, 
in the fame Gate of tillage, have been much 
more fo, had it not been for this operation of 
the bounty. 

But without the bounty, it may be {aid, the 
ftate of tillage would not have been the fame. 
What may have been the effects of this ihftitu- 
tion upon the agriculture of the country, I fhall 
endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come to 
treat particularly of bounties. I fhall only ob- 
ferve at prefent, that this rife in the value of 
Giver, in proportion to that of corn, has not 
been peculiar to England'. It has been obferved 
to have taken place in France during the fame 
period, and nearly in the fame proportion too, 
by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious 
colle&ors of the prices of com, Mr. Dupre de 
St, Maur, Mr. MelTance, and the author of the 
Effay on the police of grain. But in France, 
till 1764, the exportation of grain was by law 
prohibited i and it is fomewhat difficult to fup- 
pofe, that nearly the fame diminution of price 
which took place in one country, not with (land - 
ing this prohibition, Ihoukl in another be owing 
to the extraordinary encouragement given to 
exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to confider 
this variation in the average money price of corn 
as the effedl rather of lome gradual rife in the 
real value of Giver in the European market, 

X 3 than 
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than of any fall in the real average value of corn. 
Corn, it has already been obferved, is at diftant 
periods of time a more accurate meafure of value 
than either filter, or perhaps any other commo¬ 
dity. When, after the difcovery of the abundant 
mines of America, com rofe to three and four 
times its former money price, this change was 
Uflivcrfaily afcrlbed, not to any rife in the real 
value of corn, but to a fall tn the real value of 
filver. If during the fixtyTour firft years of the 
prcfent century, therefore, the avenge money 
price of com has fallen fomewhat below what it 
had been during the greater part of the tail cen¬ 
tury, we fliould in the fame manner impute this 
change, not to any fall in the real value of corn, 
but to feme rife in the real value of filver in the 
European market. 

The high price of corn during thefe ten or 
twelve years pall, indeed, has occafoned a fufpicion 
that the veal value of filver flill continues to fall 
in the European market This high price of 
corn, however, l'eems evidently to have been the 
cilecl of the extraordinary unfavourablenefs of 
the feafons, and ought therefore to be regarded, 
not as a permanent, but as a cranfkcsry and oc- 
cafional event." The feafons for thefe ten or 
twelve years paft have been unfavourable through 
the greater part of Europe j and the diforders 
of Poland have very much incieafed the fcarcity 
in all thole countries, which, in dear /ears, ufed 
to be fopplied from that market. So long a 
courfe of bad feafons, though not a very common 
event, is by no means a fingular one ; and whoever 

has 
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'has enquired much into the hiftoryof the.prices c 
of corn in former times, will be at no lofs to re-. k - 
coiled feveral other examples of the fame kind. 
Ten years of extraordinary fcarcity, befides, are 
not more wonderful than ten years of extraordi¬ 
nary plenty. The low price of corn from 1741 
to 175.0, both inclufive, may very well be fee in 
oppofition to its high price during thefe laffc 
eight or ten years. From 174.1 to 1750, the 
average price of the quarter of nine bufhels of 
the belt wheat at Windfor market. It appears 
born the accounts of Eton College, was only 
r/. 13-r. yd, 4, which is nearly 6 s, 3 d. below the 
average price of the fix tv-four firft years of the 
prefect century. The average price of the quarter 
of eight bufhels of middle wheat, comes out, ac¬ 
cording to this account, to have been during thefe 
ten years, only i /. 6 j, 8 d. 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty 
muft have hindered the price of corn from fall¬ 
ing fo low in the home market as it naturally 
would have done. During thefe ten years the 
quantity of all forts of grain exported, it appears 
from the cuflom-houfe books, amounted to no 
Iefs than eight millions twenty-nine thoufand one 
hundred and fifty-fix quarters one bufliel. The 
bounty paid for this amounted to 1,514,962/, 
r 7 J * 4 ^* In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, 
at that time prime minifter, obferved to the 
fJo'u fe of Commons, that for the three years 
preceding, a very extraordinary fum had been 
paid as bouncy for the exportation of corn. 

X 4 He 
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IJe had good tea Ion to make this abfervatiorj, 
-■and in the following year he might have had dill 
better, In that fingle year (he bounty paid 
amounted to no lei's than 324^76/. ias, 6<|f 
It h unneceffary' to obfe-vt how much this 
forced exportation muft have railed the price of 
com above what it other wife would haveWn i n 
the home market. 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this 
chapter the reader will find the particular ac¬ 
count of thole ten years fe par a ted from the reft, 
.fie will find there too the particular account of 
the preceding ten years, of which the average is 

t c bdoVi j slough , no: fo much below, the 
general average of the fmy-four fir ft years of the 
Century, i he year 1740, however, was a year of 
extraordinary fcarcity. Thefe twenty years pre¬ 
ceding 1750, may very well be fet in oppofnion 
to. the twenty preceding 1770. As the former 
were a good deal below the general average of 
the century, notwithftandmg the intervention of 
one or two dear years j fo the latter have, been 
a gqod deal above it, nor with Handing the in¬ 
tervention of one or two cheap Qnes, of 1759, 
for example, If the former have not been as 
much below the general average, as the latter 
have been above it, we ought probably to im¬ 
pute it to the botiRfjr. T he change has evidently 
hern too fuddeq to fie aferibed to any change in 
the value of filver, which is always How and 
gradual. The fuddennefs of thp eflTeft can be 

* See T rafts oa the Corn Tracis ♦ Traft 3d, 
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accounted for only by a canft which can operate c 
fudclenly, the accidents! variation of the feafons. V 

TtjE money price of labour in Great Britain, 
has, indeed, rifen during the courfe of the preterit 
century. This, however, fee ms to be the died, 
not fo moch of any diminution in the value of 
fsivtr in the European market:, as of an inereafe 
in the demand for labour in Great Britain, arifing 
from the grear, and almofl universal profpemy' 
of the country. In prance, a country not alto¬ 
gether fo profperaus, the money price of labour 
has, fince the middle of the $fft century, been 
obierved to fink gradually with the average 
money price of corn. Both in the lad century 
and in the preterit, the day-wages of common 
labour are there faid to have been pretty uni¬ 
formly about the twentieth part of the average 
price of the feptier of wheat, a meafure which 
contains a little more than four Wmchefter 
bufhels. In Great Britain the real recompence 
of labour, it has already been fbown, the real 
quantities of the neeeffaries and roiiveniencies of 
life which are given to the labourer, has in¬ 
creased eenliderably during the eburfe of the 
pretent century. The rife iri its money price 
teems to have been the effect, not of any diminu¬ 
tion of the value of fdver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a rife in the real price Of la¬ 
bour in the particular market of Great Britain, 
owing to the peculiarly happy cireuinfirmces of 
the country. 

For fome time after the hr ft difeovery of 
America, filver would continue to fell at its 

former, 
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K former, or not much below Its former price. 

—'The profits of mining would for fame time 
be very great, and much above their natural 
rate. Thole who imported chat metal into 
Europe, however, would fbon find that the 
whole annual importation could not be difpofed 
of at this high price: Silver would gradually 
exchange for a fmalk and a frnailer quantity of 
goods. Its price would fink gradually lower and 
lower til! it fell to its natural price $ or to what 
was juft fuffieient to pay, according to their na ¬ 
tural rates, the wages of the labour, the profits 
of the flock, and the rent of the hind, which 
imift be paid in order to bring it from the mine 
to the market. 3 n the greater part of the filver 
mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, 
amounting to a tenth of the grofs produce, eats 
up, it has already been obferved, the whole rent 
of the land. This tax was originally a half. 
it loon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, 
and at daft to a tenth, at which rate It ftili con¬ 
tinues. In the greater part of the filver mines 
of Peru, this, it teems, is all that remains, after 
replacing the flock of the undertaker of the 
wotk, together with its ordinary profits; and it 
fee ms to be univerfally acknowledged that theft 
profits, which were once very high, are now as 
low as they can well be, confidently with car¬ 
rying on their works. 

I. he tax of the king of Spain was reduced to 
a fifth of the regiftered filver in 1504*, one- 


* Solorsvino, vq], ii. 


and- 
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years before 1 545, the date of the dif- c P- 
covtfry of the mines of Potofi. In the courle of —? 
ninety years, or before 1636, thefe mines, the 
no oft fertile in all America, had time fufficient 
to produce their full effect, or to reduce the 
value of filver in the European market ns low as 
it could well fall, while it continued to pay this 
tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years is time 
fufficient to reduce any commodity, of which 
there is no monopoly, to its natural price, or to 
the loweft price at which, while it pays a parti¬ 
cular tax, it can continue to be fold for any con* 
fiderable time together. 

The price of filver in the European market 
might perhaps have fallen ftill loxver, and it 
might have become neceflary either to reduce the 
tax npon it, not only to one tenth, as in 1776, 
but to one twentieth, in the lame manner as that 
upon gold, or to give up working the greater 
part of the American mines which are now 
wrought. The gradual increafe of the demand 
for filver, or the gradual enlargement of the 
market for the produce of the filver mines of 
America, is probably the caufe which has pre¬ 
vented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of filver in the European 
market, but has perhaps even railed it fome- 
wbat higher than it was about the middle of the 
lalt century. 

Since the firft difeevery of America, the 
market for the produce of its filver mines ha$ 
been growing gradually more and more ex- 
tenfive. 
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book Flits, t. The market of Europe has become 

w-C—* gradually more and more ex ten five. Since the 
difeovery of America, the greater part of Europe 
has been much improved, England, Holland, 
France and Germany; even Sweden, Denmark, 
and Rufiia, have ail advanced confide rably both 
in agriculture and in manufadhires. Italy feems 
not to have gone backwards. 'I'he fall of Italy 
preceded the conqucit of Peru. -Since that time 
it fee ms rather to have recovered a. little. Spain 
and Portugal, indeed, are fuppofed to have 
gone backwards. Portugal, however, is but a 
very final! pare of Europe, and the cleclenfron of 
Spain is not, perhaps, fo great as . is commonly 
imagined. In the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, Spain was a very poor country, even In 
companion with France, which has been fo 
much improved ftnee that time. It was the 
well-known remark of the Emperor Charles V. 
who had travelled fo frequently through both 
countries, that every thing abounded in France, 
but That every thing was wanting in Spain. The 
increafing produce of the agriculture and rrtanu- 
fixtures of E.uropc mu ft neeeffirily have required 
a gradual in create in the quantity of" filver coin 
to circulate it; and the inneafing number of 
wealthy individuals trmft have required the like 
increafe in the quantity of their plate and other 
ornaments of filver. 

Secokoly, America is itfelf a new market for 
the produce of its own filver mines ; and as its 
advances in agriculture, indufb-y, and popula¬ 
tion, are much more rapid than ihofe of the ©oft 

thriving 






thriving countries in Europe, its demand rmifl 0 ha 
inercafe much more rapidly. The Englifh co- 
lomes are ai.ogether a. new market, which partly 
for coin, and partly for plate, requires a conti- 
nuaily augmenting fupply of fiiver through a 
great continent where there never was any de¬ 
mand before, t he greater part too of the 
Spanish and Portuguefe colcGea are altogether 
new markets, New Granada, the Yucatan, Pa¬ 
raguay, and the Brazils, were, before difeovered 
by the Europeans, inhabited by favage nations, 
who had neither arts nor agriculture. A eon- 
fiderable degree of both has now been introduced 
into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru* 
though they cannot be considered as altogether 
new markets, are certainly much more exten- 
five ones than they ever were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been ptiblifhed 
concerning the fplendid hate of thofe countries 
in ancient times, whoever reads, with any de¬ 
gree of fober judgment, the hi dory of their firffc 
difeovery and conqudf, will evidently difeern 
that, m arts, agriculture^ and commerce, their 
inhabitants were much more ignorant than the 
Tartars of the Ukraine are at p: dent. Even the 
Peruvians, the more civilized nation of the wo, 
though they made ufe of gold and fiiver as or¬ 
naments, had no coined money of any kind. Their 
whole commerce was carried on by barter, and 
there was accordingly fcarce any divifion of la¬ 
bour among them. Thofe who cultivated the 
ground were obliged to build their own houfes, 
to make their own houfltold furniture, their own 

clothes. 
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clothes, Aloes, and inllrunients of agriculture. 
The few artificers among them are laid to have 
been all maintained by the fovereign, the nobles, 
and the priefts, and were probably their fervants 
or ilaves, All the ancienr. arts of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnifhed one Angle manu¬ 
facture to Europe. The Spamfh armies, though 
they fcarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and 
frequently did not amount to half that number, 
found alrnoft every-where great difficulty in pro¬ 
curing fob ft fie nee. The famines which they are 
faid to have occasioned almoit wherever they 
went, in countries too which at the fame time 
are represented as very populous and well-culti¬ 
vated, fiifndently demon fixate that the Tory of 
this populoufiiefs and high cultivation is in a 
great meafure fabulous. The Spanifh colonies 
are under a government In many rdpedts left 
favourable to agriculture, improvement, and po¬ 
pulation, than that of the Englifh colonies. 
They feem, however, to be advancing in all 
thefe much more rapidly than any country in 
Europe. In a fertile foil and happy climate, 
the great abundance and cheapnefs of land, a 
circumftance common to all new colonies, is, it 
feems, fo great an advantage as to compenfate 
many defects In civil government. Frezier, who 
viiited Peru in 1713, rcprelents Lima as con¬ 
taining between twenty-five and twenty-eight 
thoufand inhabitants. Ulloa, who redded in 
the fame country between 1740 and 1746, repre- 
fents it as containing more than fifty thoufand. 
The difference in their accounts of the pojmlouf- 
4 neft 
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nefs of feveral other principal towns in Chili and c 
Peru is nearly the fame j and as there kins to be». 
no reafon to doubt of the good information of 
either, it marks an increafe which is fcar.ee inferior 
to that of the Engiifh colonies, America, there¬ 
fore, is a new market for the produce of Sts own 
filver mines, of which the demand muff increafe 
much more rapidly than that of the moft thriving 
country in Europe. 

Thirdly, The Eaft Indies is another market 
for the produce of the filver mines of America, 
and a market which, from the time of the fir ft 
difeovery of thole mines, has been continually 
taking off a greater and a greater quantity of 
filver. Since that time, the dir eft trade be¬ 
tween America and the' Eaft Indies, which is 
carried on by means of the Acapulco Grips, lias 
been .continually augmenting, and the indirect 
intercourfe by the way of Europe has been aug¬ 
menting in a frill greater proportion. During 
the fixteenth century, the Portuguefe were the 
only European nation who carried on any regu¬ 
lar trade to the Eaft Indies. In the laft years of 
that century the Dutch began to encroach upon 
this monopoly, and in a few years expelled them 
from their principal fettlements in India. During 
the greater part of the laft century, thofe two na¬ 
tions divided the rnoft con (iderable part of the 
Eaft India trade between them ; the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting in a ftp greater 
proportion than that of the Portuguefe declined. 
The Engli/h and French carried on feme trade 

with 
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k with India in the laft eeritpry, but it lias beeti 
greatly augmented in the courfc of the pre- 
The Eaft: India' trade of the Swedes and 
Danes began in the courte of the prefen t cen¬ 
tury. Even the Mufcovftes now trade itegula dy 
with China by a fort of caravans which go over 
land through Siberia arid Tartary to Pekin. The 
Eaft India trade of all thefe nations, if we extiept 
that of the French., which the kft war had well 
nigh annihilated,, has been almofl continually 
augmenting. The increasing confuniption of 
Eaff India goods in Europe, is, it leems, fo great, 
as to afford a gradual in create of employment to 
them all. Tea, for example, was a drag very 
little uled in Europe before the middle of the ]aft- 
century. At pretent the value of the tea an¬ 
nually imported by rhe Engfiih Eaft India Com¬ 
pany, for the ufe of their own countrymen, 
mounts to more than I million and a foilf a 
ir; and even this is not enough} a great deal 
..lore being conftantly Amiggled' into the coun¬ 
try from the ports of Holland, from Gotten- 
burg in Sweden, and from the coaft of France 
too, as long as the French Eaft-India Company 
was in profperity. 1 he confumption tf the 
porcelain of China, of the fpicefies of the Mo¬ 
luccas, of the piece goods of Bengal, and of innu¬ 
merable other articles. Inis increafed very nearly 
in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly 
of all the European flopping employed in the 
.Eaft India trade, at any one time during the laft 
century, was not, perhaps, much greater than 

that 
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that of the Englilh jEaft India Company before 0 n x f 
the late reduction of' their {hipping. 

Bur in the Eali Indies, particularly in China 
and I nd oil an, the value of the precious metals, 
when the Europeans (lift began to trade to thole 
countries, was much higher than in Europe j 
and it ft ill continues to be fo. In rice countries, 
which generally yield two, fometimes three crops 
in the year, each of therm more plentiful than any 
common crop of corn, the abundance of food 
muff be much greater than in any corn country 
of equal extent. Such countries are accord¬ 
ingly much more populous. In them too the 
rich, having a greater fttpef-abundance of food 
to difpofe of beyond what they themfeives can 
con fume, have the means of purchaling a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other 
people. The retinue of a grandee in China or 
Indoftan accordingly is, by all accounts much 
more numerous and (plendid than that of the 
rich eld fubjeds in Europe. The fame fuper- 
abundance of food, of which they,have the dif- 
ppfal, enables tliern to give a greater quantity 
of it for all thole finguEr and rare productions 
which nature ftirnifhes but in very Small quan¬ 
tities ; fttch as the precious metals and the pre¬ 
cious (tones, the great objefb of the compe¬ 
tition of die rich. Though the mines, therefore, 
which fupplied the Indian marker had been as 
abundant as thofe which fupplied the European, 
fuch commodities would naturally exchange for 
a greater quantity of food in India than in Eu¬ 
rope. But the mines which fupplied the Indian 
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K market with tpe precious metals feern to have 

—/been a good deal Ids abundant, and thofe which 
fuppiied it with the precious (tones a good deal 
more (b, than the mines which (applied the 
European. The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchange in India for famewhat 
a greater quantity of the precious (tones, and for 
a much greater quantity of food than in Europe. 
The money price of diamonds, the greacelt of all 
fiiperfluicies, would be fomewhat lower, and that 
of food, the firll of all neceffiiries, a great deal 
lower in the one country than in the other. Rut 
the real price of labour, the real quantity of the 
iieceUhries of life which is given to the labourer, 
it has already been obferved, is lower both in 
China and Indoftan, the two great markets of 
India, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe. The wages of the labourer will there 
purdutfe a fmaller quantity of food; and as the 
money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe, the money price of labour is there 
lower upon a double account; upon account 
both of the fmali quantity of food which it will 
purchafe, and of the low price of that food. But 
in countries of equal art and induftry, the money 
price of the greater part of rmnufixtures will be 
in proportion to the money price of labour; and 
in manufacturing art and induftry, China and 
Indoftan, though inferior, leem not to be much 
inferior to any part of Europe, The money- 
price of the greater part of naanufa!litres, there¬ 
fore, will naturally be much lower in thofe great 
empires than it is any-where in Europe. Through 
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?he greater pare of Europe too the ex pence of c 
land-carriage increafes very much both the real v- 
and nominal price of mod manufactures. It 
cofts mare labour, ami therefore more money, to 
bring firil the rnatei ials, and afterwards the com¬ 
plete manufafihire to market. In China and In- 
doftan the extent and variety of inland naviga¬ 
tions- fave the greater part of this labour, nnd 
confequently of this money, and thereby reduce 
flriU lower both the real .ind the nominal price of 
the greater part of their manufactures. Upon 
all thde accounts, the precious metals are a com¬ 
modity which it always has been, and ftill con¬ 
tinues to be, extremely advantageous to carry 
from Europe to India. There is fcarce any 
commodity which brings a better price there j 
or which, in proportion to the quantity of la¬ 
bour and commodities which it cofts in Europe, 
will purchafe or command a greater quantity of 
labour and commodities in India. It is more 
advantageous too to carry filver thither than 
gold j becaufe in China, and the greater part of 
the other markets of India, the proportion be¬ 
tween fine filver and fine gold is but as ten, or 
at moll as Eweb-'e to one^ whereas in Europe it 
is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In China, and the 
greater part of the other markets of India, ten, or 
at moft: twelve, ounces of filver, will purchafe an 
ounce of gold : in 1 .urope it requires from four¬ 
teen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, 
of the gf eater part of European Ihips which foil to 
India, filver has generally been one of the mod 
valuable articles. It is tin; moft valuable article in 
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the Acapulco Ibips which fail to Manilla. The 
Oliver of the new continent Teems m this manner to 
be one of the principal commodities by which the 
commerce between the two extremities of the old 
one is carried on, and it is by means of it, in a 
Creat meafure, that thofe diflant parts of the 
world are connedcd w ith one another, 

Ik order to Jupply fo very widely extended a 
market, the quantity of Giver annually brought 
from the mines miifl not only be fufficient to 
fupport that continual increafe both of coin and 
of plate which is required in all thriving coun¬ 
tries j but to repair that continual wafte and con- 
fuiiiphon of fiiver which takes place in all coun¬ 
tries where that metal is ufed, 

* 

The continual confumption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both by 
wearing and cleaning, is very fenfiblej and in 
commodities of which the ufe is fo very widely 
extended, would alone require a very great an¬ 
nua! lupply. The'confumption of thole metals 
in fame particular manufridures, though it m3y 
not perhaps be greater upon the whole than this 
gradual confumption, is, however, much more 
•cniibie, as it is much more rapid. In the ma¬ 
im fa duces of Birmingham alone, the quantity of 
gold and fiiver annually employed in gilding and 
plating, and thereby di Qualified from ever after¬ 
wards appearing in the lb ape 0 f thofe metals, is 
faid to amount to more than fifty thoufand 
pounds fterling. We may from thence form 
fome notion how great mull be the annual con¬ 
fumption in all the different parts of the world, 
6 either 
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either in manufactures of the fame kind with c 
thofe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, 
gold and filver fluffs, the gilding of books, fur¬ 
niture, &c, A confiderable quantity too muff: 
be annually loft in tranfpordng thofe metals from 
one place to another both by fea and by land, 
in the greater part of the governments of Afia, 
be fide s, the aimoft univerfai cuftom of concealing 
treafures in the bowels of die earth, of which 
the knowledge frequently dies with the periba 
who makes the concealment, muft occafion the 
lofs of a ftill greater quantity. 

.1 he quantity of gold and fiber imported at 
both Cadiz and Ldfbon (including not only vthat 
comes under regifter, but what may be 1 uppofed to 
be hnuggled) amounts, according to the bell ac¬ 
counts, to about fix millions fterling a year. 

According to Mr. Meggens* the annual im¬ 
portation of the precious metals into Spain, at an 
average of fix years ; viz. from 1748 to 1753, 
both inciufive j and into Portugal, at an average 
of fieven years viz. from 1747 to 1753, both 
inciufive; amounted in fiber to t, 101,107 
pounds weight; and in gold to 49,940 pounds 
weight. The fiber, at ikty-two ihillbgs the 
pound Troy, amounts to 3,413,431 1 ioi. fter- 
ling. ,1 he gold, at forty-four guineas and a 



* :o the Uiuverfal Merchant, p. l5 ahd ,6. 

Ihis Pofticript was not printed till r 7 ;6, three year* after the 
P ‘ n,i, “ tI,c Mk. which has never had* feoad edi- 
pon. X he 1 oicfcript is, the;. Tore, t0 be found in fo v copies: 
itcorreas fovcial errors in the book. 
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K W F ou nd Troy, amounts to -2,333,446/. 14/, 
fterling, Both together amount to 5,746,878 4 4J. 
fteriing. The account of what was imported 
tinker rcgifter, he allures us, is exact. He gives 
tis the detail of the particular places from which 
the gold and filver were brought,*and of the par¬ 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, according 
to the regiih'r, each of them afforded. He 
makes an allowance top for the quantity of each 
metai which he fuppofes may have been frnug- 
gled. The great experience cf this judicious 
merchant renders his opinion of coulidsrabie 
weigh t. 

According to the eloquent and, fometimes, 
well informed Author of the Mjofophicat and 
Political Hiftory of the Eftablifhmerit of the 
Europeans in the two Indies, the annual im¬ 
portation of regiftered gold and filver into Spain, 
at an average of eleven years; viz. from 1754 to 
1764, both indulivei amounted to 1.3,984,185 7.. 
piaftres at ten reals. On account of what 
may have been .fmuggled, however, the whole 
annual importation, he ftippoies, may have a- 
mounted to feventeen millions of piaftres which, 
at 4 s. 6<i. the putftre, is equal to g,82y,000 4 
fteriing. He gives the detail too of the par¬ 
ticular places from which the gold and filver 
were brought, and of the particular quantities 
of each metal which, according to the regifter, 
each oi them afforded. He informs us too, 
that tl vve were to judge of the quantity of 
gold annually imported from the Brazils into 
Lifboo by the amount of the tax paid to the 
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king of Portugal, which it feertis is one- fifth of c ** A p * 
the ftandard metal, we might Value it at eighteen 
millions of cruzadoes, or fortv-fivc millions of 
French livres, equal to about two millions fter- 
ling. On account of what may have,been fivmg- 
gled, however, we may fafely, he fays., add to 
this fain an eighth more, or 250,000/. fterling, 

3b that the whole will amount to 2,250,000/. 
fterling. According to this account, therefore, 
the whole annual importation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and Portugal, amounts to 
about 6,075,000/. fterling. 

Several other very well authenticated, though 
manufeript, accounts, I have been a flu red, agree, 
in making this whole annual importation amount at 
an average to about fix millions fterling} fome- 
times a little more, ibmetimes a little lets. 

The annual importation of the precious metals 
into Cadiz and Lifhon, indeed, is not equal to 
the whole annual produce of the mines of Ame¬ 
rica. Some part is fent annually by the Aca¬ 
pulco Slips to Manilla i fomi part is employed 
in the contraband trade'which the Spanifh colo¬ 
nies carry on with thofe of other European na¬ 
tions ; and feme part, no doubt, remains in the 
country. The mines of America, befides, are 
by no means the only gold and filver mines in 
the world. They are, however, by far the mod 
abundant. The produce of all the other mines 
which are known, is infignificanr, it is acknow¬ 
ledged, in companion with theirs; and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is Mkewife ac¬ 
knowledged, is annually imported into Cadiz 
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K an< ^ I-ifbon. But die cun Tump'd on of ■ Tirming- 

--(lam alone, at the rate of fifty thoufand pounds a 

year, is equal to the hundred-and twentieth part 
of this annual importation at the race of. fix mil¬ 
lions a year.. The whole annual confumpticn of 
gold and ftlver, therefore, in all the different 
countries of the world where thole metals are 
ufed, may perhaps be nearly equal to the whole 
annual produce. T:he remainder may be no 
more than fuflieicnt to atpply the incre.i(ing de¬ 
mand of all thriving countries. It. may even have 
fallen fo far fliqrt of this demand as io me what to 
mile the price of thofe metals in the European 
marker. 

The quantity of brafs and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market is out of 
all proportion greater than that of gold and fd- 
ver. We do nor, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thofe coarfe metals are likely to 
multiply beyond the demand, or to become 
gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why fliould we 
imagine that the precious metals are likely to do 
fo ? The coarfe metals, indeed, though harder, 
are put to much harder ufes, and, as they are of 
lels value, lefs care is employed in their preler- 
vation. The precious metals, however, are not 
neceflarily immortal any more than they, bur are 
liable too to be loft, walled, and contained in a 
great variety of ways. 

The price of all metals, though liable to How 
and gradual variations, varies lefs from year to 
year than that of almoft any other part of the 
rude produce of land ; and the price of the pre¬ 
cious 
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cions metals is even Ids liable to fudden vari- c 
ations than that of the coarfe ones. The durable- 
neis of metals is the foundation of this extraordinary 
fleadinds of price. The corn 'which was brought 
to market lail year, will be all or alrnoft all con- 
fumed long before the end of this year. But fbme 
part of the iron which wrs brought from the mine 
two or three hundred years ago, may be Hill in 
ufe, and perhaps l'ome part of the gold which was 
brought from it two or three thou find years ago. 
The different maffes of com which in different 
years muff lupjply the confuitaption of the world, 
will always be nearly in proportion to the 'refpebtive 
produce of thofe different years. But the propor¬ 
tion between the different maffes of iron which 
may be in life in two different years, wili be very 
little affebted by any accidental difference in the 
produce of the iron mines of thole two years ■$ and 
the proportion between the maffes of gold will be 
{till ids affected by any fuch difference in the pro¬ 
duce of the gold mines. Though the produce of 
the greater part of metallic mines, therefore, varies, 
perhaps, ftili more from year to year than that of 
the greater part of corn-fields, thofe variations 
have not the fame c f"eft upon the price of the one 
fpecies of commodities, as upon that of the other, 


Variations 
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Variations in the Proportion between the reJpeSHve 
Palues of Cold and Stiver. 

jD E:F.'.O.R E the diicovery of the mines of 
America* the value of fine gold to' fine fiTvcr 
was regulated in the, different ruints of Europe, 
between :he proportion of one to ten and one to 
twelve; that is, an ounce of fine gold was flip- 
pofed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of 
fine Giver. About the middle of the la ft century 
it came to be regulated, between the proportions 
of one to fourteen and one to fifteen ; that is, mi 
ounce of fine gold came to be fiippofed worth 
between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine Giver. 
Gold rofe in its nominal value, or in the quan¬ 
tity of Giver which was given for it. Both me¬ 
tals funk in their real value, or in the quantity 
of labour which they could pvtrehafe ; but Giver 
funk more than gold. Though both the gold 
and [fiver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all thole which had ever been known before, the 
fertility of the filver mines had, it feems, been 
proportionally ftill greater than that of the gold 
ones. 

The great quantities of Giver carried annually 
from Europe to India, have, in fome of the 
Englifh fettle me nts, gradually reduced tht; value 
of that metal in proportion to gold. In the mint 
of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is fuppofed to 
be worth fifteen ounces of fine Giver, in the fame 
manner as in Europe. It is in the mint, perhaps, 
rated too high for the value which it bears in the 

market 
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"market of Bengal. In Ctursa, the proportion of 
goRI to filver {till continues as one to ten, or one 
to twelve. In Japan, it is find to be as one to 
eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of gold 
and filver annually imported into Europe, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Meggens’s account, is as one to 
twenty-two nearly j that is, for one ounce of gold 
there are imported a little more than twenty-two 
ounces of filver. The great quantity of filver 
E-rit annually to the Eaft Indies, reduces, he fup- 
pofes, the quantities of thofe metals which re¬ 
main in Europe, to the proportion of one to four¬ 
teen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values, he forms 
to think, mtift needSarily be the fame as that be¬ 
tween their quantities, and would therefore be as 
one to twenty-two, were it not for this greater 
exportation of filver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the re- 
fpeftwe values of two commodities is not necd- 
farily the fame as that between the quantities of 
them which are commonly- in the market. 1 he 
price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is about 
rhreeicore times the price of a iamb, reckoned at 
3,-. Gd. It would be abfurd, however, to infer 
from thence, that there are commonly in the mar¬ 
ket threefcore lambs for one ox: and it would be 
juft as abfurd to infer, becaufe an ounce of gold 
will commonly purchajfe from fourteen to fifteen 
ounces, of filver, that there are commonly in the 
market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of filver 
for one ounce of gold. 

The 
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, ** h- quantity of filler commonly in the mar- 
' Cr * JC ,S . ** muc h greater in propor- 

t,on "° L ' i:at ° r S oJtJ > than the value of a cer- 
£ ‘ lln T™ m y of *>** * to that of an equal 
quantity of filver. The whole quantity of a 
clAeap commodity brought to market, is com. 
rnonly ^ not only greater, but of greater value, 
Man the whole quantity 0 f a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annualiy brought to 
market is not only greater, but of greater value 
than the whole quantity of btitcherVmear ; the 
whole quantity of butcherVmeat, than the whole 
quantity of poultry; and the whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. 

J here are lo many more purchafers for the cheap 
than for the dear commodity, that, not only a 
greacei quantity oi it, but a greater value, can 
commonly be difpofed of. The whole quantity, 
tnerefore, of the cheap commodity mult com¬ 
monly be greater in proportion to the whole 
quantity of the dear one, than the value of a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the dear one, is to the value of 
an e< 3 ua * t l uan dty of the cheap one. When we 
compare the precious metals with one another, 
filver ,s a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. 
We ought naturally to eXpert, therefore, that 
there fbould always be in the marker, not only a 
greater quantity, but a greater value of .liver 
loan oi gold. Let any man, who has a little of 
ootii, compare his own filver with his gold plate, 
*nd he will pro bahJy find, that, not only the 
quantity, but the value of the former greatly ex¬ 
ceeds that of the latter. Many people, belides, 

have 
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hax'e a good deal of filver who have no gold ! 
phue, which, even with thofe who have it, is ge- '~ 
nerally confined to watch-cafes, {huff-boxes, :md 
iuch like trinkets, of which the whole ameunt 
is feldom of great value. In the Britifh coin, 
indeed, the value of the gold preponderates 
greatly, but it is not fb in that of all countries. 
In the coui of fame countries the value of the 
two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, 
before the union with England, the gold prepon¬ 
derated very little, though k did fomewhat as 
it appears by the accounts of the mint, in the 
coin of many Countries the filver preponderates. 
In Prance* the largeft fums are commonly paid 
in that metal, and it is there difficult to get more 
gold than what is nrceflary to carry about in 
your pocket. The fuperior value, however, of 
the filver plate above that of the gold, which 
takes place in all countries, will much more than 
compenfate the preponderancy of the gold coin 
above the fiivejv which takes place only in feme 
countries. 

Though, in one fenfe of the word, filver 
always has been, and probably always will be, 
much cheaper than gotcl; yet, in another fenfe, 
gold may, perhaps, in the prefent ftace of the 
Spanifn market, be find to be fome what cheeper 
than filver. A" commodity may be faid to be 
dear or cheap, not only according to the abfo- 
lute greatnefs and finallnefs of its ufual price, but 


* See RutMinjan’s Preface to AoHcrfon’s Diplc.mata, &c. 
Scotia*. 
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according as that price is more or lefs above the 
lowed for which it is poffibie to bring it to mar¬ 
ket for any confiderable time together. This 
loweft price is that which barely replaces, with 
a moderate profit, the flock which mull be em¬ 
ployed in bringing the commodity thither. ft 
is the price which affords nothing to the lar d- 
lord, of which rent makes not airy component 
part, but which nTolves it fdf altogether into 
wages and profit. But, in the prefenc date of 
the Spanitb. market, gold is certainly fomewhat 
nearer to this loweft price than filver. The.ta’t 
of the king of Spain upon gold is only one- 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal, or live: per 
cent.; whereas his tax upon filver amounts to 
one-tenth part of it, or to ten per cent. In 
thefe taxes too, it has already been offerved, 
confifls the whole rent of the greater part of the 
gold and filver mines of Span!fh America; and 
that upon gold is ftill worfe paid than that upon 
filver. The profits of the undertakers of gold 
mines too, as they more rarely make a for¬ 
tune, mull, in general, be flill more moderate 
than thofc of the undertakers of filver mines. 
The price of Spanifh gold, therefore, as it af¬ 
fords both lefs rent and kfs profit, rouft, in the 
Spanifh market, be fomewhat nearer to the 
loweft price for which it is poffible to bring it 
thither, than the price of Spanifh filver. When 
all expences are computed, die whole quantity 
of the one metal, it would feem, cannot, in the 
Spanif’n market, be dtfpofed of lb advantageoufiy 
as the whole quantity of the other. The tax, 

indeed, 
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indeed, of the king of Portugal upon the gold c k A v- 
■of the Brazils, is the fame with the ancient tax 
of the king of Spain upon the Elver of Mexico 
and Peru „ or one-fifth part of the ftaudard metal. 

It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to the 
general market of Europe the whole rnafs of Ame¬ 
rican gold comes, at a price nearer to the lowed for 
which it is pofl-ble to bring it thither, than the 
whole rr-afs of American filver. 

Th e price of diamonds and other precious (tones 
may, perhaps, be (till nearer to the lowed price at 
which it is pofTible to bring them to market, than 
ever; the price of gold. 

Though it is not very probable, that any part 
of a tax which is not only impofed upon one of 
the moil proper fubje&s of taxation, a mere lux¬ 
ury and fuperfluiry, but which affords To very 
important a revenue, as the tax upon Elver, will 
ever be given up as long as it is poffibk to pay 
it; yet the fame impoffibiliry of paying it, which 
in 1736 made it neccfifary ro reduce it from one- 
fifth to one-tenth, may in time make it neceffary 
to reduce it dill further; in the fame manner as 
it made it neceflary to reduce the tax upon gold 
to one-twentieth. That the filver mines of' 

Spanifh America, like all other mines, become 
gradually more expenfive in the working, on ac¬ 
count of. the greater depths at which it is neceflary 
to carry on the works, and of the greater expence 
of drawing out the water, and of fupplying them 
with frefh air at thole depths, is acknowledged by 
every body who has enquired into the date of 
thole mines. 

These 
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These can fes, which are equivalent to a grow¬ 
ing Scarcity of Silver (for a commodity may be 
faid to grow fcarcer when it becomes more diffi¬ 
cult and expenftve to colled a certain quantity 
of it), mult, in time, produce one or other of the 
three following events. The increafe of the ex¬ 
pence iwM either, fiift, be compenfafed alto¬ 
gether by a proportionable increafe in the price of 
the metal 5 or f'eeondly, k me ft be compen fated 
altogether by a proportionable diminution of die 
tax upon filver j or thirdly, it muft be com 
penfated partly by the one, and partly by the 
other of thofe two expedients. 'This third event 
is very poffible. As gold rofe in its price in 
proportion to filver, notwithstanding a great di¬ 
minution of the tax upon gold ; lb filver might 
rife in its price in proportion to labour and com- 
m^lkies, notwithftanding an equal diminution of 
the tax upon filver. 

Such fuccefiive redu&iom of the tax, how¬ 
ever, though they may not prevent altogether, 
mud certainly retard, more or left, the rife of the 
value of filver in the European marker. In con- 
fequencc of fuch redu&ions, rnan.v mines may be 
wrought which could not be wrought before) 
becaufe they could not afford to pay the old rax ; 
and the quantity of filver annually brought to 
market muft always be fomewhat greater, and, 
therefore, the value of any given quantity fome¬ 
what lefs, than it othenvife would have been. 
In confcquehce of the reduftion in 1736, the 
value of filver in the European market, though 
it may not at this day be lower than before that 

rediuftion, 
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redo & ion, is, probably, at leaft tea per cent, lower c H A p 
than it would have been, had the Court of Spain 
continued to exact the old tax. 

That, not wit branding this redu&ion, the 
value of filver has, during the courfei of the pre¬ 
fab century, begun to rife fomewhat in the Eu¬ 
ropean marker, the fafts and arguments which 
have been alleged above, diipofe me to believe, 
or more properly to fufpedfc and conjecture ; for 
the beil opinion which I can form upon this Tub— 
jeft fcaroe, perhaps, deferves the name of belief. 

The rife, indeed, fuppofing there has been any, 
has hitherto been fo very fmall, that after all that 
has been faid, it may, perhaps, appear to many 
people uncertain, not only whether this event has 
actually taken place; but whether the contrary 
may not have taken place, or whether the value 
of filver may not ftill continue to fall in die Euro¬ 
pean market. 

It muft be obferved, however, that whatever 
may be the fuppofed annual importation of gold 
and filver, there mutt be a certain period, at 
which the annual confumption of thofe metals 
will be equal to that annual importation. T heir 
confumption muft increafe as their mafs in- 
creafes, or rather in a much greater proportion. 

As their mafs increales, their value diminishes. 

They are more ufed, and leIs cared for, and 
their confumption confequendy increafes in a 
greater proportion than their mafs. After a certain 
period, therefore, the annual confumption of thofe 
metals muft, in this manner, become equal to their 
annual importation, provided that importation 
VoL, I. Z ig 
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oo k .; s jwt continually increafsng; which., in the prefent 
“-v-*™* times, is not fuppoled to be the cafe. 

.If, when the annual con Turn pti on has become 
eqftal to the annual importation, the annual im¬ 
portation Ihould gradually diminifh, the annual 
con fu nipt ion may, for fume time, exceed the 
annual importation* The mate of thofe metals 
may gradually and infenfibly. diminifh, and their 
value gradually and infenfibly rife, till the annual 
importation becoming again ftationary 3 the an¬ 
nual confumption will gradually and infenfibly ac¬ 
commodate Jtfelf to what that annual importation! 
can maintain. 


Grounds of the Sufptcicn that the Value of Silva- 
fill continues to decreafe. 


HE increafe of the wealth of Europe, and 



’ ' the popular notion that, as the quantity of 
t’ne precious metals naturally increafes with the 
increase of wealth, fo their value dimmifhes as 
their quantity increafes, may, perhaps, difpofc 
many people to believe that their value Hill con¬ 
tinues to fall in the European market i and the 
fl.il! gradually increafing price of many parts of 
the rude produce of land may confirm them ftUl 
further in this opinion. 

That that increafe in the quantity of the pre¬ 
cious metals, which arifes in any country from 
the increafe of wealth, has no Tendency to di¬ 
minifh their value, I have endeavoured to fiiow 
already. Gold and film naturally refort to a 


rick 
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rich country, for the fame reafon that ali Jorts of c H XJ A p - 
luxuries and curiofities refort to ilj not becaufe 
they are cheaper there than in poorer countries, 
but becauie they are dearer, or becaufe a better 
price is given for them. It is the foperiority of 
price which attracts them, and as foon as that 
foperiority ceafes, they necdfarily ceafe to go 
thither. 

If you except corn and fuch other vegetables as 
are railed altogether by human induftry, that all 
other forts of rude produce, cattle, poultry, game 
of all kinds, the ufeful foffils and minerals of the 
earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the fociety 
advances in wealth and improvement, I have en¬ 
deavoured to fliow already. Though fuch com¬ 
modities, therefore, come to exchange for a greater 
quantity of fiber than before, it will not from 
thence follow that fiber has become really cheaper, 
or will purchafe left, labour than before, but that 
fuch commodities have become really dearer, or 
will purchafe more labour than before. It is not 
their nominal price only, but their real price 
which rifes in the progrefs of improvement. The 
rife of their nominal price is the effect, not of 
any degradation of the value of Giver, but of the 
rile in their real price. 


Different Effects of the Progrefs of Improvement 
upon three different Sorts of rude Produce, 

^jpHESE different forts of rude produce may 
be divided into three cUftes. The firft 
comprehends thofe which it is fcarce in the 

Z a power 
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’ ° f ° 11 power of human industry ru multiply at all. 

tfccond, thofe which it can multiply in propor¬ 
tion to the demand, The third, thofe in which 
the efficacy of induftry is either limited or un¬ 
certain. In the progrefs of wealth and improve¬ 
ment, the real price of the fir ft may rife to any 
degree of extravagance, and farms not to be li¬ 
mited by any certain boundary. That of the 
fecorid, though it may rife greatly, has, how¬ 
ever, a certain boundary beyond which it cannot 
well pals for any cortfiderable time together* 
That of the third, though its natural tendency 
is to rife in the progrefs of improvement, yet in 
the fame degree of improvement it mav iome- 
times happen even to fall, id me times to continue 
the fame, and fometimes to rife more or lefs, ac¬ 
cording as different accidents render the efforts of 
human indirftry, in multiplying this fort of ru le 
produce, more or lefs fucetfsf jL 


Firfi Sort. 

The firft fort of rude produce of which the 
price nfes in the progre/s of improvement, is 
that which it is fcarce in the power of human 
induflry to multiply at all. It confifb in thofe 
things which nature produces only in certain 
quantities, and which being of a very periihable 
nature, it is impoliible to accumulate together 
the produce of many different feafons. Such are 
the greater part M rare and Angular birds and 
fi'ffies, many different forts of game, a!moll all 
wild-fowl, all birds of paffage in particular, as 
well as many other things. When wealth and 
9 the 
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the luxury which accompanies it increafe, the c “ * 
demand for thefe is likely to increafe with them., 
and no effort of human induflry may be able to 
increafe the fupply much beyond what it was 
before this increase of the demand, The quan¬ 
tity of fuch commodities, therefore, remaining 
the fame, or nearly the lame, while the competi¬ 
tion to purchafe them is continually increasing, 
their price may rife to any degree of extrava¬ 
gance, and fee ms not to be limited by any cer¬ 
tain boundary. If woodcocks fhould become lo 
falhjonable as to fell for twenty guineas a-piece, 
no effort of human imluftry could increafe the 
number of thofe brought to market, much be¬ 
yond what it is at prelent. The high price paid 
by the Romans, in the time of rheir greateft 
grandeur, for rare birds and fifhes, may in this 
manner eafily he accounted for. Thefe prices 
were not the effects cf the low value of filver in 
thole times, but of the high value of fuch rarities 
and curiofmes as human induflry could not mul¬ 
tiply at picallire. The real value of fiiver was 
higher at Rome, for dome time before and after 
the fall of the republic, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe at prefent. Three fef- 
tertii, equal to about firpcnce fieri ing, was the 
price which the republic paid for the modtus or 
peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. Thjs price, 
however, was probably below the average market 
price, the obligation to deliver their wheat at this 
rate being confidered as a tax upon the Sici¬ 
lian fanners. When the Romans, therefore, 
had occafion to order more corn than the tithe of 
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K wheat amounted to, they were bound by eapi* 
—« tulation to pay for the furplus at the ratc*of four 
feftertii, or eight pence fterling the peck; and 
this had probably been reckoned the moderate 
and tealbhabJe, that is, the ordinary or average 
contrad price of tbofe times; it is equal to about 
one-and~twenty {Killings the quarter. Eight- 
and twenty {hillings the quarter was, before the 
late years of fcarcity, the ordinary contract puce 
of Er.glifh wheat, which in quality is inferior to 
the Sicilian, and generally fells for a lower price 
in the European market. The value of filver, 
therefore, in thole ancient times, mult have been 
to its value in the prelent, as three to four in- 
verfely; that is, three ounces of filver would 
then have purchafed the fame quantity of labour 
and commodities which four ounces will do at 
prefent. When we read in Pliny, therefore, that 
Seius* bought a white nightingale, as a prelent 
for the emprefs Agrippina, at the price of fix 
thoufand fdtertii, equal to about fifty pounds 
cf our prefent money ; and that Afinius Celerf 
purchaled a lunmillet at the price of eight thou- 
land fellertii, equal to about fixty-fix pounds 
thirteen findings and four-pence of our prefent 
money j the extravagance of thole prices, how 
much foever it may furprife us, is apt, nor-* 
vvithftaqding, to appear to tis about one-third 
tefs than it really was. Their real price, the 
quantity of labour and fubfiftence which was 
given away for them, was about one-third more 
{ban their nominal price is apt to exprefs to us 

Is,i , • . .. • , ' ■ ■ ■ qi e> . V l/b • J l 1 ' 
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In the prelent times. Seius gave for the nightin¬ 
gale the command of a quantity of labour and 
lubfiflence equal to what 661 , 13 s. 4 d. would 
purchafe in the prelent times and Afinius Celer 
gave for a furmullet the command of a quantity 
equal to what 38 /, 17 s. ^d.' n would purchafe. 
What occalioned the extravagance of thofe high 
prices was, not fo much the abundance of fiver, 
as the abundance of labour and fubfiftence, of 
which thofe Romans had the dbpofal, beyond what 
was neceflary for their own ufe. The quantity of 
filver, of which they had the difpofal, was a good 
deal lefs than what the command of the fame quan¬ 
tity of labour and fubfiftence would have procured 
50 them in the prefent times. 


Second Serf. 

Tm. fecofid fort of rude produce of which 
the price rifes in the progrefs of improvement* 
is that which human induflry can multiply in 
proportion to the demand. It confifts in thofe 
ufeful plants and animals, which* in unculti¬ 
vated countries, nature produces with fuch pro- 
fufe abundance, that they are of little or no 
value, and which, as cultivation advances, are 
therefore forced to give place to feme more pro¬ 
fitable produce. During a long period in the 
progrefs of improvement, the quantity of thefe 
is continually diminilhtng, while at ' the fame 
time the demand for them is continually in- 
creafing. Their real value, therefore, the real 
quantity of labour which they will purphafe or 
command, gradually rifes, till at laft it gets fo 
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R high as to render them as profitable a produce 

mi as any thing eUe which human induftry can .raife 
upon the moft fertile and belt cultivated land. 
When it has got fo high it cannot well go higher. 
If it did, more.land and more industry would loan 
be employed to incrcafe their quantity. 

When the price of cattle, for example, rifes 
fo high that it is as profitable to cultivate land 
in order to raife food for them, as in order to 
raife food for man, it cannot well go higher. 
If it did, more corn land would foon be turned 
into pafture. The extenfion of tillage, by dirni- 
nifhing the quantity of wild pail ore, diminifhes 
the quantity of butcher's-rpeat which the country 
naturally produces without labour or cultiva¬ 
tion, and by increafmg the number of thofe 
who have either corn, .or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of corn, to give in ex¬ 
change for it, incresfes the demand. The price 
of butcher’s-m*at, therefore, and confequcntly 
of cattle, nuift gradually rife till it gets fo high, 
that it becomes as profitable to employ the moft 
fertile and belt cultivated lands in railing food 
for them as in raifing corn. But it mull always 
be late in the progrefs of improvement before 
tillage can be fo far extended as to raife the 
price of cattle to this height; and till tt has got, 
to this height, if the country is advancing at all, 
their price mure be continually fifing. There 
are, perhaps, fome parts of f.urope in which 
the price of cattle has not yet got to this height;* 
It had not got to this height in any part of Scot¬ 
land before the. union. Bad the Scotch cattle 

been 
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been always confined to me market of bcotl.ind, 
in a country in which; the quantity of land, which 
can be applied to no other purpofe but the 
feeding of cattle, is fo great in proportion to 
wliat can be applied to other purpofes, it is 
Pearce poflib& perhaps, that their price could 
eve; have rifen fo nigh as to render it profitable 
to cultivate land for the fake of feeding them. 
In England, the price of cattle, it has ahead; 
been oblerved, feerns, in the neighbourhood of 
London, to have got to this height about the be¬ 
ginning of the kit century ; but it was much 
later probably before it got through the greater 
part of d;e remoter counties; in fome of which. 


perhaps, it may fearce yet have got to it. Of all 
the different fubftances, however, which compofe 
this fecond fort.of rude produce, cattle is, perhaps, 
that of which the price, in the progrefs of im¬ 
provement, firft rifes to this height. 

-Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got 
to this height, it feems fcarce poffible that the 
greater part, even of thole lands which are ca¬ 
pable of the higheft cultivation, can be com¬ 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too dilhant n om 
any town to carry manure from it, that is, in 
the far greater part of chofe of every extenfive 
country, the quantity of well-cultivated land 
mult be in proportion to the quantity of manure 
which the farm itfelf produces; and this again 
mud be in proportion to the flock of cattle 
which are maintained upon it. The find is 
manured either by pafiuring the cattle upon it, 
or by feeding them in the liable, and from 

thence 
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b o v k thence carrying out their dung to it. But unlefs 
l ^ e price of the cattle be fufticienc to pay both 
die rent and profit of cultivated land, the farmer 
cannot afford to pasture them upon it ; and he 
can ftill lefs afford to feet! them in the (table. 
It is with the produce of improved and culti¬ 
vated land only, that cattle can be fed in the 
ftable; becaufe to collect the fcanty and Scattered 
produce of wafte and unimproved lands would 
require too much labour arid be too ex pen five. 
If the price of the cattle, therefore, is not fuffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pafture 
it, that price will be (till lefs fufficient to pay 
for that produce when it mull; be collected with 
a good deal of additional labour, and brought 
into the ftable to them,, In thefe circumftances, 
therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be 
fed in the ftable than what arc necetfary for til¬ 
lage. But thefe can never a fiord manure enough 
for keeping conftanriy in good condition, all the 
lands which they are capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being infoftkient for the whole 
farm, wiil naturally be referved for the lands to 
which it can be rooft advantageoufiy or conve¬ 
niently applied; the moft fertile, or thole, per¬ 
haps, in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. 
Thefe, therefore, will be kept conftandy in good 
condition and fit for tillage. The reft will/ the 
greater part of them, be allowed to lie wafte, 
producing icarce any thing but fome miferable 
pafture, juft fufficient to keep alive a few ftrag- 
gling, half-ftarved cattle; the farm, though mueft 
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under-iftpcked in proportion to what would be c ^ p * 
neceffary for its complete cultivation, being very v ——- m* 
frequenrly overflocked in proportion to its ac¬ 
tual produce. A portion of this watte land, 
however , after having been pa ft tired in this 
wretched manner for fix or feven years together, 
may be ploughed up, when it will yield, perhaps, 
a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of tome 
other ctiarfe grain, and then, being entirely ex- 
haufted, it mu ft be refled and paftured again 
as before, and another portion ploughed up to 
be in the fame manner exhauftcd and refted 
again in its turn. Such accordingly was the 
general fyftem of management all over the low 
country of Scotland before the union. The 
lands which were kept canftantly well manured 
and in good condition, feldom exceeded a third 
or a fourth part of the whole farm, and fome- 
tirfies did not amount to a fifth or a fixth part of it. 

The reft were never manured, but a certain por¬ 
tion of them was in its turn, notwithflanding 
regularly cultivated and exhaufted, Under this 
fyftem of management, it is evident, even that 
part of the lands of Scotland which is capable 
of good cultivation, could produce but little in 
companion of what it may be capable of pro¬ 
ducing. But how difadvantngeous loever this 
iyftem may appear, yet before the union the low 
price of cattle feems to have rendered it almoft 
unavoidable, if, notwithflanding a great rife in 
their price, it Hill continues to prevail through a 
confiderable part of the country, it is owing, in 
fnany places, no doubt, to ignorance and attach¬ 
ment 
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ment to old cuftoms, but in moft places to the 
* unavoidable obft ructions which the natural opurfe 
of things oppofes to the immediate or fpeedy 
eftablifhment of a better fyftem; firft, to the po¬ 
verty of the tenants, to their not having yet had 
time to acquire a flock of cattle fufficicnt to cul¬ 
tivate their lands more completely, the fame rife 
of price which would render it advantageous for 
them to maintain a greater ftock, rendering it 
more difficult for than to acquire it j and, fe« 
coodly, to their not having yet had time to put 
their lands in condition to maintain this greater 
ftock properly, fuppofing they were capable of 
-acquit tug it. The increafe of flock and the im¬ 
provement: of land are two events which muft go 
hand in hand, and of which the one can no-where 
much out-run the other. Without feme increase 
of ftock, there can be fcarce any improvement 
of land, but there can be no confiderable increafe 
of ftock but in confequence of a confiderahle 
improvement of land; becaufe otherwife the 
land could not maintain it. Thefc natural ob- 
ftru&ions to the eftablifhment of a better fyftetn, 
cannot be removed but by a long courfe of fru¬ 
gality and induftry ; and half a century or a cen¬ 
tury more, perhaps, muft pafs away before the 
old fyftem, which is wearing out gradually, can 
be completely abolifhed through all the different 
parts of the country. Of all the commercial 
advantages, however, which Scotland has derived 
from the union with England, this rife in the price 
of cattle is, perhaps, the greateft, It. has not only 
raifed the value of all highland eftates, but it has, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, been the principal caufe of the Improve- c 
meat of the low country. 

In all new colonies the great quantity of wafte 
land, which can for many years be applied to no 
other purpoie but the feeding of cattle, icon 
renders them extremely abundant, and in. every 
thing great cheapnefs is the neceffiry conle- 
quence of great abundance. Though all the 
cattle of the European colonies in America were 
originally carried from Europe, they fuon mul¬ 
tiplied fo much there, and became of fo little 
value, that even horfes were allowed to rim wild 
in the woods without :my owner thinking it worth 
while to claim them, it muff be a long time 
after the firlt eftablifhment of fuch colonies, be¬ 
fore it can become profitable to feed cattle upon 
the produce of cultivated land. The fame 
caufes, therefore, the want of manure, and the 
difproportion between the (lock employed in cul ¬ 
tivation, and the land which it is deftined to 
cultivate, are likely to introduce there a fyftem 
of hufbandry not unlike that which ftill continues 
to take place in fo many parts of Scotland, Mr. 
Kalm, the Swedifh traveller, when he gives an 
account of the hufbandry of fame of the Englifh 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 
174 q, obfervesj accordingly, that he can with 
difficulty difeover there the character of the 
Englifh nation, lb well fkilied in all the different 
branches of agriculture. They make Pearce any 
manure for their corn fields, he fays; but when 
one piece of ground has been exhaufted by con¬ 
tinual cropping, they clear and cultivate another 

piece 
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K piece of frefh land; and when that is exhaufteefj 
*■"*»"■* proceed to a third. Their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the woods and other unculti¬ 
vated grounds, where they are halfitarvedj 
having long ago extirpated almoft all the an¬ 
nual grades by cropping them too early in the 
Ipiing, before they had time to form their 
flowers, or to fhed their feeds * The annual 
graffes were, it ieems, the beft natural grades in 
that part of North America ; and when die Eu ¬ 
ropeans firft fettled there, they ufed ro grow very 
thick, and to rife three or four feet high. A 
piece of ground which, when lie wrot^ could 
not maintain one cow, would in former times, 
he was attired, have maintained four, each of 
which Would, have given four times the quantity 
of milk which that one was capable of giving. 
The poornefi of the pafture had, in his opinion* 
occafiuned the degradation of their cattle,' which 
degenerated icnfibly from one generation to an¬ 
other. They were probably not unlike that 
ItuntecI breed which was common all over Scot¬ 
land thirty cr forty years ago, and which is now 
lb much mended through the greater part of the 
low country, not fo much by a change of E he 
breed, though that expedient has been employed 

m lome places, is by a more plentiful method of 
feeding therm, 

i hough it is late, therefore, in the progrefs of 
improvement before cattle can bring fuch a price 
as to render it profitable to cultivate laud for the 

* Kalm's Travels, vol. i. p. 343, 344, 
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lake of feeding them , yet of all the different parts v 
which compofe this fecond fort of rude produce, 
they are perhaps the fail which bring this price » 
becaufe till they bring it, it fee ms impofiible that 
improvement can be brought near even to that 
degree of perfection to vvhich it has arrived iti 
many parrs of Europe. 

As cattle are among the fir Si, fo perhaps veni- 
fon is among the laft parts of this fort of rude 
produce which bring this price. The price of 
venifon in Great Britain, how extravagant foever 
it may appear, is not near Sufficient to compen- 
fate the expence of" a deer park, as is well known 
to all thole w iO have had any experience in the 
feeding of deer. If it was otherwife, the feed¬ 
ing of deer would foon become an article of 
common farming, in the fame manner as the 
feeding of thofe fmali birds called Turdi was 
among the ancient Romans. Varro and Colu¬ 
mbia allure us, that it was a moft profitable ar¬ 
ticle. The fattening of ortolans, birds of pafiage 
which arrive lean in the country, is faid to be fo 
in fome parts of France. If venilon continues 
in falhion, and the wealth and luxury of Great 
Britain increafe as they Have done for feme time 
pad, its price may very probably rife ftill higher 
than it is at pfelent. 

Between that period in the progrefs of im¬ 
provement which brings to its height the price 
of" fo neceflary an article as cattle, and that 
which brings to it the price of i'uch a luperfiuity 
as venilbn, there is a very long interval, in the 
coiirfe of which many other forts of rude produce 

gradually 
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°i° K gradually arrive at their higheft price, fome Iborief 
and fome later, according to different cimim- 
ffonces. 

Thus in every farm the offals of the bam and 
ftables will maintain a certain number of poul¬ 
try. Th.-fe, as they are fed with what would 
othefwife be loft, art a mere five-all; and as 
they coil the farmer icarce any thing, fo he can 
afford to fell them for very little. Aimoft all 
that he gets is pure gain, and their price can 
fcarce be fo low as to difcourage him from feed¬ 
ing this number. But in countries ill culti¬ 
vated, and, therefore, but thinly inhabited, the 
poultry, which are thus railed without expence, 
are often fully fufficient to hipply the whole de¬ 
mand, In this [fate of things, therefore, they 
are often as cheap as butcherVrneat, or nny 
other fort of animal food. But the whole quan¬ 
tity of poult’ -, which the farm in this manner 
produces without expence, mutt always be much 
iinalier rh;., the whole quantity of butcher’s- 
meat which is reared upon it; and in times of 
wealth and luxury what is rare, with only nearly 
equal merit, is always preferred to what is com¬ 
mon. As wealth and luxury increafe, therefore, 
in confequence of improvement and cultivation, 
the price of poultry gradually rife's above tjiat of 
butcher's-meat, till" at I aft it gets fo high chat it 
becomes profitable to cultivate land far the fake 
of feeding them. When it has got to this height, 
it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land 
would foon be turned to this purpofe. In feve- 
rai provinces of France, the feeding of poultry is 

confidered 
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confidered as a very important article in rural c 
oeconoroy, and fufHciently profitable to encou¬ 
rage the firmer to raife a confiderable quantity of 
Indian corn and buck-wheat for this purpofe. 
A middling farmer will there fp me rimes have 
four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of 
poultry feemS Icarce yet to be generality con- 
fidered as a matter of fb much importance in 
England. They arc certainly, however, dearer 
in England than in France, as England receives 
confiderable fupplies from France, In the pro- 
grefs of improvement, the period at which every 
particular fort of animal food is dears ft, muff 
naturally be that which immediately precedes the 
general practice of cultivating land for the fake 
of railing it. For fome time before this practice 
becomes general, the fcarcity muft neeeflarily 
raife the price. After it has become general, 
new methods of feeding are commonly fallen 
upon, which enable the farmer to raife upon the 
fame quantity of ground a much greater quan¬ 
tity of that particular fort of animal food. The 
plenty not only obliges him to fell cheaper, 
but in confequence of thefe improvements he 
can afford to fell cheaper; for if he could not 
afford it, the plenty would not be of long con¬ 
tinuance. It has been probably in this manner 
that the introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, 
cabbages, &cc. has contributed to fink the com¬ 
mon price of butcher s-meat in the London market 
fomewhat below what it was about the beginning 
of the laft century. 
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1 he hog, that hncls ins food among ordure, 
w and greedily devours many things rejected by 
every other ufeful animal, is, like poultry, origi¬ 
nally kept as a fave-aH. As long as the number 
or finch animals, which can thus be reared at little 
ur no expence, is fully fufHcienc to fupply the 
demand, this fort of butcher’s-meat comes -.o 
market at a much lower price than any other, 
f’nt when the demand rifo beyond what this 
quantity can fopply, when it becomes neerffary 
to raife food on purpofe for feeding and fat¬ 
tening hogs, in the fame manner as for feeding 
and fattening other cattle, the price neceflariiy 
dres, and becomes proportionabfy either higher 
or lower than that of other butcher's-meat, ac¬ 
cording as the nature of the country, and the date 
of its agriculture, happen to render the feeding of 
l ogs more or lefs expen ’ve than that; of other 
cattle. In France, according to Mr. Button, the 
price .)! pork is nearly equal to that of beef. In 
moll parts of Great mitain it is at pattern forrie- 
what higher. 

The great rife in the price both of hogs and 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently im¬ 
puted to the diminution of the number of cot¬ 
tagers .and other (mall occupiers of land; an 
event which has in every part of Europe been 
the immediate forerunner of improvement and 
better cultivation, but which at the fame time 
may have contributed to rfcife the price of thofe 
articles, both fomewhat fbouer and fomewhat 
fatter than it would otherwife have rifen. As the 
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pobrcft family can often maintain a cat or a dog, 
without arty e» pence, ib. the pooreft occupiers of 
land can common 1 7 maintain a few/ poultry, or 
a few and a few pigs, at very little. Hie little 
offals of their own table, their whey, Ikimmed 
milk and butter-milk, fupply .thole animals with 
a part of the ir food, and they find the reft in the 
neighbouring fields without doing any fenhble 
damage to any body. By diminifhing the num¬ 
ber of thofe. fmatt occupiers, therefore, the quan¬ 
tity of this fort of pfoviftons which is thus .pro¬ 
duced at little or no expence, niiilt certainly have 
been a good deal dimmuhed, and their price mult 
cGufequentjy have been railed both foe tier and 
f.ifter than it would otherwife have l ifen. Sooner 
or later, however, in the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment, it ntnift at any rate have rifen to the utmoft 
height of which it is capable of riling; or to the 
price which pays the labour and expence of culti¬ 
vating the land which- furnilbes them with food as 
well as thefe are paid upon the greater part of other 
culttvated land. 

The bufmels of the daiiy, like the feeding of 
hogs and poultry, is originally carried on as a 
fave-all. The cattle neceftarily kept upon the 
farm, produce more milk than either the rearing 
of their own young, or the confumption of the 
farmer’s family requires; and they produce moft 
at one particular fcafbn. But of all the produc¬ 
tions of land, milk is perhaps the moft perifh- 
abk\ In the warm feafon, when it is moft 
abundant, it will fcarce keep four-arid-twenty 
hours. The farmer, by making it into frelh 
A a .2 butter. 
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K butter, (lores a fmall pare of it for a week j by 
making it into fait butter* for a year j and by 
making it into cheefe, he (lores a much greater 
part of it for fevcral years. Part of all thefe is 
referved for the life of his own family. The reft 
goes to market, in order to find the bed price 
which is to be had, and which can fcarce be fo 
low as to difeourage him from fending thither 
whatever is over arid above the ufe of bis own 
family. If it is very low, indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very flovenly and 
dirty manner, and will fcarce perhaps think it 
worth while to have a particular room or building 
on purpofe for it, but will fuffer the bufmefs to be 
carried on amielft the fmoke, filch, and naftinefs 
of his own kitchen; as was the cafe of almoft 
all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty or 
forty years ago, and as is the cafe of many of 
them ftilh The fame cauies which gradually 
raife the price of butcher's-meat, the increafe of 
the demand, and, in confequence of the im¬ 
provement of the country, the diminution of the 
quantity which can be fed at little or no expence, 
raife, in the fame manner, that of the produce 
of the dairy, of which the price naturally con¬ 
nect with that of butcher’s-meat, or with the 
expence of feeding cattle. The increafe of 
price pays for more labour, care, and cleanli- 
nefs. The dairy becomes more worthy of the 
farmer’s attention, and the quality of its pro¬ 
duce gradually improves. The price at iaft gets 
fo high that it becomes worth while to employ 
fome of the moft fertile and beft cultivated 
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land's in feeding cattle merely for the purpofe of’ 
the dairy; and when it has got to this height* it 
cannot well go higher. If it did* more land 
would foon be turned to rhi 3 purpofe, f t feems 
to have got to this height through the greater 
part of England, where much good land is com¬ 
monly employed in this manner. If you except 
the neighbourhood of a few con fide rabie towns, 
it feems not yet to have got to this height any¬ 
where in Scotland, where common farmers feklom 
employ much good land in railing food for cattle, 
merely for the purpofe of the dairy. The price 
of the produce, though it has rifen very confi- 
derably within thefe few years, as probably ftill 
too low to admit of it. The inferiority of the 
quality, indeed, compared with that of the pro¬ 
duce of Englifh dairies, is fully equal to that of 
the price. But this inferiority of quality is, per¬ 
haps, rather the effect of this lownefs of price 
than the caufe of it. Though the quality was 
much better, the greater part of what is brought 
to market could not, I apprehend, in the prclent 
circumftances of the country, be difpofed of at a 
much better price; and the prefent price, it is 
probable, would not pay the expence of the land 
and labour necefifary for producing a much better 
quality. Through the greater part of England, 
nctwithftanding the fuperiority of price, the dairy 
is not reckoned a more profitable employment 
of land than the railing of corn, or the fattening 
of cattle, the two great obje&s of agriculture. 
Through the greater part of Scotland, therefore, 
it cannot yet be even fo profitable, 
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: Th" lands of no country, it is evident, can 

-"ever he completely cultivated and improved, till 
once the price of every produce, winch human 
induftry is obliged to raife upon them, has got 
fo high as to pay for the expence of complete^ 
improvement and cultivation. In order to do 
this, the price of each particular produce muff 
be fufficient, firft, to pay the rent of good corn- 
land, a3 it is that which regulates the rent oh the 
greater part of other cultivated land ; and fe- 
condly, to pay the labour and expence of the 
farmer, as well as they are commonly paid upon 
good corn-land; or, in other words, to replace 
with the ordinary profits the dock which he em¬ 
ploys about it. This rife in the price of each 
particular produce, mud evidently be previous 
to the improvement and cultivation of the land 
which is defined for jading it. Gain is the end 
of ail improvement, and nothing could deferve 
that name of which Igis was to be the .ncccfiary 
confequence. But bfs muff be the neceffary 
co pftque[ice of improving land for the fake of a 
produce of which the price could never bring 
back the expcnce. If the complete improvement 
and cultivation of the country be, as it moft cer¬ 
tainly is, the greeted of all public advantages, 
this rife in the price of all thofc different forts 
of rude produce, infteati of being confide ted as 
a public calamity, ought to be regarded as the 
neceffary forerunner and attendant of the greateff 
of’ all public advantages. 

This rife too in the nominal or money-price 
of all thole different forts of rude produce his 
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'-Seeih the eftcd, not of any degradation in the c 
value of filver, but of a rife in their real price, 
'i'hey have become worth, not only a greater 
quantity of filver, but a greater quantity of la¬ 
bour and fubfiftence than before. As it eofts a 
greater quantity of labour and fubfiftence to 
bring them to market, fo when they are brought 
thither, they reprelent or are equivalent to a 
greater quantity. 


Third Sort. 

The third and laft fort of rude produce, of 
which the price naturally riles in the progrefs of 
improvement, is that in which the efficacy of 
human induftry, in augmenting the quantity, is 
either limited or uncertain. Though the real 
price of this lort of rude produce, therefore, na¬ 
turally tends to rile in the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment, yet, according as different accidents hap¬ 
pen to render the efforts of human indnftry more 
of Jefs fuccefsful in augmenting the quantity, it 
may happen fpiuetimes even to fall, fometimes 
to continue the fame in very different periods of 
improvement, and feme times to rife more or lefs 
in the fame period. 

There are fome forts of rude produce which 
nature has rendered a kind of appendages to 
other forts j fo that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is ncceffarily li¬ 
mited by that of the other. The quantity of 
wool or of raw hides, for example, which any 

A a 4 country 
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& oo k country can afford, is necclTarily limited by the 
*—number of great and fmall cattle that are kept 
in it. THie flate pf its improvement, and the 
nature of its agriculture, again neceffkrily deter¬ 
mine this number. 

The fame caufes, which, in the progrefs of 
improvement, gradually raife the price of but- 
rher's-meat, fhould have the fame effect, it may 
be thought, upon the prices of wool and raw 
hides, and raife them too nearly in the fame pro¬ 
portion. ft probably would be fo, if in the rude 
beginnings of improvement the market for the 
latter commodities was confined within as narrow 
bounds as that ,br the former. But the extent of 
their refpe&ive pfiarkets is commonly extremely 
different. 

The market for butcher’s-meat is almoft every¬ 
where confined to the country which produces it. 
Ireland, and fame part of Britifh America in¬ 
deed, carry on a confiderable trade in fait pro- 
vifions j but they are, 1 believe, the only countries 
in the commercial world which do fo, or which 
export to other countries any confiderable part of 
their butcher’s-meat. 

The market for wool and raw hides, on the 
contrary, is in the rude beginnings of improve¬ 
ment very feldom confined to the country which 
produces them. They can eafily be tranfported 
to diftint countries, wool without any prepara¬ 
tion, and raw hides with very little; and as they 
are the materials of many manufactures, the in- 
duffry of other countries may occafion a demand 
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n, though that' of the country which pro¬ 
duces them might not occasion any. 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore 
thinly inhabited, the price of the wool and the 
hide bears always a much greater proportion to 
that of the whole beaft, than in countries where, 
improvement ami population being further ad¬ 
vanced, there is more demand for butcher's- 
meat. Mr. Hume obierves, that in the Saxon 
times, the fleece was eftimared at two-fifths of 
the value of the whole .. flreep, and that this was 
much above the proportion of its prelent eftima- 
tion. In fome province:' of Spain, I have been 
affined, the flbeep is frequently killed merely for 
the fake of the fleece and the tallow. The car- 
cafe is often left to rot upon the ground, or to 
be devoured by beafts aud birds of prey. If this 
Ibmetimes happens even in Spain, it happens 
aim oft conftantly In Chili, at Buenos-Ay res, and 
in many other parts of Spanifli America, where 
the horned cattle are almotl conftantly killed 
merely for the fake of the hide and the tallow. 
This too ufed to happen almoft conftantly in 
Hifi .liola, while it was infefted by the Buc¬ 
caneers, and before the fettlernent, improvement, 
and populoufnefs of the French plantations (which 
now extend round the coaft of almoft the whole 
weftern half of the ifland) had given fome value 
to the cattle of the Spaniards, who ftill continue 
to pofiefs, not only the eaftern part of the coaft, 
but the whole inland and mountainous part of 
the country. 
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Though jo the progrds of improvement and 
"•..population, the price of the whole beafl neceffa- 
J')ly rifeSi yet the price of the carcafe is likely to 
he much more afle&ed by this rife than that of 
u e wool and the hide. 7 he market for the card 
caie, being in the rude flats of iociety confined 
always to the country which produces it, imift 
necellaVily be extended in proportion to the im¬ 
provement and .population of that country, But 
me maiKCt for the wool and the hides even, of a 
barbarous country often extending to the whole 
commercial world, it can very'fcldom be en¬ 
larged in the fame proportion. The flats of the 
whole commercial world can feldom be much 
affected by t,je improvement of any particular 
country ; and the market for fuch commodities 
may remain the fame, or very nearly the fame, 
after fuch improvements, -as before. |t ihoukJ, 
however, in the natural courfe of things rather 
upon the whole, be fomewhat extended in confe- 
quenep of them. If the manufactures, efpccially, 
of which thole commodities are the materials, 
fhoukl ever come to flour ifh in the country, the 
marker, though it might not be much enlarged,, 
would at Jeaft be brought much nearer to the 
place of growth than before j and the price of 
th.ofs materials might at lead be increaied by what 
had u !u ally been the expence of traniporcing them 
to did .nt countries. Though it might not rile 
therefore in the fame proportion as that of but- 1 
cuer’s-meat, it ought naturally to rife fomewhat, 
and it outfit certainly not to fall, 
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In England, however, notwithftr. tiding the 
flourtfhtng hate of its woollen maim failure, the 
price of Englifh wool has fallen very confiderab.lv 
fince the time of Edward III. There are many 
authentic records which dernonftrate that during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century, or about 1339) what was 
reckoned the moderate and reafonable price of 
the tod or twenty-eight pounds of Engliih wool,, 
was not lefs than ten shillings of the money of 
thofe times*, containing, at the rate of twenty- 
pence the ohnce, fix ounces of film Tower- 
weight, equal to about thirty Ihiliings of our 
prefent money. In the prefent times, one-and- 
twenty Ihiliings the tod may be reckoned a good 
price for very goof Engliih wool. The money- 
price of wool, therefore, in the time of Ed¬ 
ward 111. was to its money-price in the prefent 
times as ten to feven. The fuperiority of its 
real price was flill greater. Ac the rate of fix 
(hillings and eight-pence the quarter, ten (hil¬ 
lings was in thofe ancient times the price of 
twelve bufhels of wheat. At die rate of twenty- 
eight Ihiliings the quarter, one-and-twenty (hil¬ 
lings is in the prefent times the price of fix 
bufhels only. The proportion between the real 
prices of ancient and modern times, therefore, 
is as twelve to fix, or as two to one. In thofc 
ancient times a tod of wool would have pur- 
chafed twice the quantity of fubfiftenee which it 
will pur chafe at prefent; and confequently twice 

* Sec SmitL’s Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. y, 6, and 7; 
Afo, vol. ii, c. 176, 
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! 0 R the quantity of labour, if the real recompcnce of 
.y —< labour had been the fame in both periods. 

This degradation both in the real and nomi¬ 
nal value of wool, could never have happened 
in confluence of the natural courfc of things, 
it has accordingly been the efiedfc of violence and 
artifice; Firfl, of the abfolute prohibition of 
exporting wool from England ; Secondly, of tire 
pet-million of importing it from Spain duty free: 
Thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting ic from 
Ireland to any other cosintry but England. In 
confequence of thefe regulations, the market for 
Englifh wool, inftead of being fo me what extended 
in confequence of the improvement of England, 
has been confined to the home market, where 
the wool of feveral other countries is allowed 
to come into competition with it, and where 
that of Ireland is forced into competition with 
it. As the woollen manufactures too of Ireland 
are fully as much difeauraged as is Confident 
with juftice and fair dealing, the Irifh can work 
up but a final! part of their own wool at home, 
and are, therefore, obliged to fend a greater pro¬ 
portion of it to Great Britain, the only market 
they are allowed. 

I have not been able to find any fuch authentic 
records concerning the price of raw hides in an¬ 
cient times. Wool was commonly paid as a 
fubfidy to the king, and its valuation in chat fub- 
fidy afeertains, at lead: in Some degree, what was 
its ordinary price. But this feems not to have 
been the cafe with raw hides. Fleetwood, how¬ 
ever, from an account in 1425, between the prior 
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of Burcefter Oxford and one of his canons., gives 0 p 

us their price, at leall as it was' dated, upon 
that particular occahonj viz. five ox hides at 
twelve {hillings; five cow hides at feven {hillings 
and three pence; thirty-fix fheep fkins of two 


% 


years old at nine 
at two ftdUirigS. In 1425, twelve fhillings con- 
tained about the fame quantity of filver as four- 
and-twenty fhillings of our prefent money. An 
ox hide, therefore, was in this account valued at 
the fame quantity of filver as .4 s. 4 tbs of our 
prefent money. Its nominal price was a good 
deal lower than at preterit. But at the rate of 
fix fhillings and eight-pence the quarter, twelve 
fbillings would in thofe times have porch a fed 
fourteen bnlhels and four-fifths of a bufhe! of 
wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the bufhe], 
would in the prefent times coft $is.s r d. An ox 
hide, therefore, would in thofe times have pur- 
chafed as much corn as ten (hillings and three¬ 
pence would purchafe at prefent. Its real value 
was equal to ten {hidings and three-pence of our 
prefent money. In thofe ancient times when 
the cattle were half ttarvt’d during the greater 
part of the winter, we cannot ftippofe that they 
were of a very large iize. An ox hide which 
weighs four Hone of lixteen pounds of averdupois, 
is not in die prefent times reckoned a bad one; 
and in thofe ancient times would probably have 
been reckoned a very good one. But at half a 
crown the Hone, which at this moment (Fe¬ 
bruary 1773) I underftand to be the common 
price, fuch a hide would at prefent coft only ten 
g {hillings. 


foil lings 


lixteen calf fkins 



b 0 ; ° K fhtllings.. Though its nominal price, therefore, 

'—v->^higher in the prefeftt than it was in thole ancient 

times, its real price, the real quantity of fob- 
fiffcence which it will purchafe or command, is 
rather fomewhat lower. 'The price of cowhides, 
as ftated in the above account, is nearly in the 
common proportion to that of ox hides. That of 
foeep fkins is a good deal above it. They had 
probably been fold with the wool. That of calves 
Ikins, on the contrary, is greatly below it. In 
countries where the price of cattle is very low, the 
calves, which are not 1 nr ended to be reared m 
order to keep up the flock, are generally killed 
very young; as'was the cafe in Scotland twentv or 
thirty years ago. It f ives the milk, which their 
price would not pay for. Their fkins, therefore, 
are commonly good for little. 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower 
at prelent than it was a few years ago; owing 
probably to the taking off the duty upon feal 
ikins, and to the. allowing, for a limited time, 
the importation of raw hides from Ireland and 
born the plantation# duty free, which was done 
in 1.7 Take the whole of die prefent century 
at an average, their real price has probably 
been fpmewliat higher than it was in chafe an¬ 
cient times. 1 he nature of the commodity 
renders it not quite lb proper for being tranf- 
ported to diftant markets as wool. It fuffers 
more by keeping. A faked hide is reckoned 
inferior to a frefh one, and fells for a lower price. 
This circiirnilance mull neceffarily have feme 
tendency to fink the price of raw hides produced 
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in a country which does not rmnv.faflurc them, 
but is obliged to export them; .and compara¬ 
tively to raife due of thole produced in a court- 
try which <.W; manufacture them. It mu ft 
have ibme tendency to fink their price in a bar¬ 
barous, and. to raife it in an improved anti manu¬ 
facturing country, It mult have had, fome ten¬ 
dency therefore to fink it in ancient,, and ro raife 
it in modern times. Our tanners befides have 
not been quire fo fu’ccefsful as our clothiers, in 
convincing the wifdom of the nation, that the 
fafety of the commonwealth depends upon the 
profperity of their particular imnufafture. They 
have accordingly boon much lefs ihvqured, The 
exportation of raw ltides has, indeed, been pro¬ 
hibited, and declared a itVifitnce; but rheir im¬ 
portation from foreign countries has been fob- 
jeded to a duty'; and though this duty has beep 
takt;n of from thofe of Ireland and the planta 
dons (for the limited time of five years only), yet 
Ireland has not been confined to the market of 
Great B 'itain for the fide of its furplus' hides, or 
of thole which are. nor manufactured at home. 
The hides of common cattle have but within thefe 
few years been put among the enumerated com¬ 
modities which the plantations can fend no-where 
but to the mother country ; neither has the com¬ 
merce of Ireland been in this cafe oppreiTed 
hitherto* in order to lupport the manufactures 
of Great Britain. 

Whatevxr regulations tend to fink the price 
either of wool or of rar hides below what it 
naturally would be, muf . in an improved and 

cultivated 
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K cultivated country, have fottte tendency to raife 

.jthe price of butcher’s-meat. The price both of 
the great and finall cattle, which are fed on im¬ 
proved and cultivated land, muff be fuffielent to 
pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit 
which the farmer has reafon to expcdfc from im¬ 
proved and cultivated land. If it is not, they 
will foon ceafe to feed them. Whatever part of 
this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool 
and the hide, mull be paid by the carcafe. The 
lefs there is paid for the one, the more mult be 
paid for the other. In what manner this price 
is to be divided upon the different parts of the 
beaft, is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, 
provided it is all paid to*them, In an improved 
and cultivated country, therefore, their incerell as 
landlords and farmers cannot be much affedted 
by fuch regulations, though their intereT as 
cohfumers may, by the rile in the price of pro- 
vifions. It would be quite otherwife, however, 
in an unimproved and uncultivated country, 
where the greater part of the lands could be 
applied to no other purpofe but the feeding of 
cattle, and where the wool and the hide made 
the principal part of the value of thole cattle. 
Their iotereft as landlords and farmers would in 
this cafe be very deeply affe&ed by fuch regula¬ 
tions, and their intcreft as confumers very little. 
The fall in the price of the wool and the hide, 
would not in this cafe raife the price of the car- 
cafe ; becaufe the greater part of the lands of the 
country being applicable to no other purpofe 
but the feeding of cattle, the fame number would 
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fiill continue to be fed. The lame quantity of 
butcher’s-me a: would ftill come to market* The 
demand fur ic would be no greater than before. 
Its price, therefore, would be the fame as be¬ 
fore, The whole price of cattle would fall, and 
along with it both the rent and the profit of all 
thole lands of which cattle was the principal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the lands' 
of the country. The perpetual prohibition of 
the exportation of wool, which is commonly, but 
very falfely a fen bed to bid ward III, would, 
in the then circumfhnces of the country, have 
been the molt deflrru&ive regulation which could 
well have been thought of It would not only 
have reduced the actual value of the greater pare 
of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing the 
price oi the moll important fpeefes of fmall cattle, 
it would have retarded very much its fubfequenc 
improvement. 

The wool of Scotland fell very coniiderably 
in its price in consequence of the union with 
England, by which it was excluded from the 
great market of Europe, and confined to the 
narrow one of Great Bririau. The value of the 
greater part of the lands in the fouthern counties 
of Scotland, which arc chiefly a fheep country, 
would have been very deeply affected by this 
event, had not the rife in the price of buccher’s- 
meat fully cornpenlated the fall in the price of 
wool 

As the efficacy of human mcktftry, in in- 
creafing the quantity either of wool or of raw 
hides, is limited, fo far as it depends upon the 
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° K produce of the country where it is' exerted; fo )C 
ois uncertain fo far as it depends upon the pro¬ 
duce of other countries, Ii; fo far depends,, not 
fo much upon the quantity which they produce,, 
ns upon that which they do not rmnufifoturej 
and upon the reftraints, which they may or may 
not think proper to inn pole Upon the exportation 
of tins fort of rude produce. Thcfe circum- 
flanees, as they are altogether independent of 
dornetlic induftry, fo they neceffanly render the 
efficacy of its efforts more or lefs uncertain. In 
multiplying this fort of rude produce, therefore, 
the efficacy of human induftry is not only limited, 
but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important fort of 
rude produce, the quantity of fifh that is brought 
to market, it is iikewlfe both limited and un¬ 
certain. It is limited by the local 'fituation of 
the country, by the proximity or clifiance of its 
different provinces from the fea, by the number 
of its lakes and rivers, and by what may be 
called the fertility or barrenods of thojfe feas, 
lakes, and rivers, as to this fort of rude produce. 
As population increafes, as the annual produce 
of the lam' and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more 
buyers of fifh, and thcfe buyers too have a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, or, 
what is the fame thing, the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods, to buy with. 
But it will generally be iinpoffibic to fuppfy the 
great and extended market without employing a 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion to 

what 
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what had been requifite for fup plying the narrow 
and confined one. A market which, from re¬ 
quiring only one thoufand, comes to requite 
annually ten thoufand ton of hfb, can feldom be 
fupplied without employing more than ten times 
the quantity of labour which had before been 
ftifficienc to ftipply it. The fifh mull generally 
be fought for at a greater diftance, larger veil eh 
mud be employed, and more extenfive ma¬ 
chinery of every kind made life of. The real 
price of this commodity, therefore, naturally riles 
in the progrefs of improvement. It has ac¬ 
cordingly done To, I believe, more or left in 
every country. 

Though the fuecefs of a particular day’s filbing 
may be a very uncertain matter, yet, the local 
lituation of the country being fuppofed, the ge¬ 
nual efficacy of iixiuftry in bringing a certain 
quantity of filh to market, taking the cuurfe 
of a verb, or of feveral years together, it may 
perhaps be thought, is certain enough; and it, 
no doubt, is fo. As it depends more, how¬ 
ever, upon the local lituation of the country, 
than upon the fate of its wealth and induftrytj 
as upon this account it may in different countries 
be the fame in very different periods of improve¬ 
ment, anci very different in the fame period; its 
connexion with the ftate of improvement is un¬ 
certain, and it is of this fort of unce: tainty that 
I am here I peaking. 

In incrcafing the quantity of the different mi¬ 
nerals and metals which are drawn from the 
bowels of the earth, that of the more precious 
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K ones particularly, the efficacy of human indufbY 
feems not to be limited, but to be altogether 
uncertain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which is 
£ ° be found in any country is not limited by any 
thing in its local fixation, fuch as the fertility 
or barrennefs of its own mines. Thofe metals 
frequently abound in countries which poflefs no 
mines. Their quantity to every particular coun¬ 
try teems to depend upon two different circum- 
ftances.; firft, upon its power of purchadng, upon 
tiie ftate of its induftry, upon me annual produce 
of its land and labour, in cohfequence of which 
it can afford to employ a greater or a (mailer quan¬ 
tity of labour and fubftftence in bringing or pur- 
chafing fuch fuperfluities as gold and jfiiver, either 
from its own njines or from thofe of other coun¬ 
tries; and, fecondly, upon the fertility or bar- 
/ennefs of the mines which may happen at any 
particular time to Ripply the commercial world 
with thofe metals. The quantity of thofe me tab 
in the countries moffc remote from the mines, 
muft be more or lefs affetted by this fertility or 
barrennefs, on account of the eafy and cheap 
tranfpurtation of thofe metals, of their fmal’l bulk 
and great value. Their quantity in China and 
Indolbn muft have been more or lefs abetted by 
the abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun¬ 
try depends upon the former of thofe two cir- 
cumftances (the power of purchafmg), their real 
price, like that of all other luxuries and fuper- 
flqities, is likely to rife with the wealth and im- 
2 provemenc 
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i.-.'i^rovement of the country, and to fail with its c 
poverty and depreffion. Countries which have a 
great quantity of labour and fubfiftence to fpure, 
can afford to purchafe any particular quantity of 
thole metals at the expence of a greater quantity 
of labour and fubfiftence, than countries which 
have lei's to fpare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun¬ 
try depends upon the latter of thole two circucn- 
ftances (the fertility or barrennefs of the mines 
which happen to fupply the commercial world) 
their real price, the real quantity of labour and 
fubfiftence which they will purchafe or exchange 
for, wiil, no doubt, fink more or lefs in propor¬ 
tion to the fertility, and rife in proportion to the 
barren nets of thofe mines. 

The fertility or barrennefs of the mines, how¬ 
ever, which may happen at any particular time 
to fupply the commercial world, is a circum- 
ftance which, it is evident, may have no fort of 
connection with the ftate of induttry in a parti¬ 
cular country. It feems even to have no very 
neceffary connection with that of the world in 
general. As arts and commerce, indeed, gra¬ 
dually Jpread themlelves over a greater- and a 
greater , part of the earth, the fearch for new 
mines, being extended over a wider furface, 
may have fomewhat a better chance for being 
i uccefs ful, than when confined within narrower 
bounds. 1 he difeovery of new mines, however, 
as the old ones come to be gradually exhaufted, 
is a matter of the greatefl uncertainty, and fuch 
as no human fkill or induftry can enfure. AH 
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K indications, it: is acknowledged, are doubtful, 
and the ad):dai thiccivery and fticccfsful working 
oi- a new mint- can alone afegrtain the reality of 
its value, or- even of its exigence. In this learch 
there lectin to oe no certain limits either to the 
podible fucctfs, or to the pofllble difapppint- 
ment of human indtiflry. In the pouffe of a 
century or two, it is poftibie that new mints may 
be difeovered more fertile than any that lave 
ever yet been known, and it Is juft equally pof- 
fible that the mofk fertile mine then known may 
be more barren than any that was wrought 
before the difeovery of the mines of Ameiica. 
Whether the one or the other of thole two events 
in-iy happen to take place, is of very little im¬ 
portance to the real wealth and profperity of the 
world, to the real value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of mankind. Its no¬ 
minal value, the quantity of gold,and fdver by 
which this annual produce could be expreiTed or 
reprefented, would, no doubt, be very different; 
but its real value, the real quantity of labour 
which it could pur chafe or command, would be 
prechelv the fame. A drilling might in the one 
cafe reprefent no more labour than a penny does 
at prefent; and a penny in the other might rv~ 
prefent as much as a (hilling does now. Sue in 
the one cafe he who had a dulling in his pocket, 
would be no richer than he who has a penny at 
prefect; ami in the other he who had a penny 
would be juft: as rich as he who has a (hilling 
now. The cheapnefs and abundance of gold 
anJ fdver plate, would be the lble advantage 
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yhich the world could derive from the one event, 
and the dearnefs and Icarcity of rhqfe trifling in- i 
perfluities the only incoiweniency it could ioffer 
from the other. 

Condufian of the TMgreffisn concerning the Far .ra tions ' 
in the Value of Silver, 

The greater part of die writers who have col-, 
lifted the money prices of things in ancient 
times, feem to have conlaiered the low money 
price of corn, and of goods in general, or, in 
other words, the high value of gold and Diver, 
as a proof, not only of the fcarcity of thoff metals, 
but of the poverty and barbarifm of the country 
at the time when it took place. This nation is 
connected with the iyfteni of political ceconomy 
which rep relents national wealth as confuting 
in the abundance, and national poverty in the 
fcarcity, of gold and fiver; a fyftem which I lib till 
endeavour to explain and examine at great length 
in the fourth book of this enquiry, I fball only 
obferye at prefent, that the high value of the 
precious metals can be no proof of the poverty 
or barbarifm of any particular country at the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only of 
the barrennefs of the mines which happened at 
that time to lupply the commercial world, A 
poor country, as ir cannot afford to buy more, 
ib it can as little afford to pay dearer for gold 
and Diver than a rich one; and the value of thole 
metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher in 
the former dun in the latter. In China, a court,- 
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try much richer than any part of Europe, the 
'value of the precious metals is much higher than 
in any part of Europe. As the wealth of Europe, 
indeed, has increafed greatly fence the difcovery 
of the mines of America, fo the value of gold 
and filver has gradually diminilbed. This di» 
minution of their value, however, has not been 
owing to the increafe of the real wealth of Eu¬ 
rope, of the annual produce of its land and la¬ 
bour, but to the accidental difcovery of more 
abundant mines than any that were known be¬ 
fore, The increafe of the quantity of gold and 
filver in Europe, arid the: increafe of its manu¬ 
factures and agriculture, are two events which, 
though they have happened nearly about the 
fame time, yet have arifen from very different 
caulfes, and have fcarcc any natural connection 
with one another. The one has arifen from a 
mere accident, in which neither prudence nor 
policy either had or could have any (hare: the 
other from the fall of the feudal fyftern, and from 
the eftabiirhment of a government which afforded 
to indufiry the only encouragement which It 
requires, feme tolerable fecuricy that it fnall 
enjoy the fruits of its own 'labour, Poland, 
where the feudal fyftem ftill continues to take 
place, is at this day as beggarly a country as it 
was before rhe difcovery of Anrterica, The 
money price of com, however, has rifen; the 
real-value of the precious metals has fallen in 
Poland, in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Europe. Their quantity, therefore, mutt have 
increafed there as in other places, and nearly in 

the 
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the fame proportion to the annual produce of its c 
land and labour. This kicreafe of the quantity 
of thole metals, however, has not, it leems, in- 
creafed that annual produce, has neither im¬ 
proved the manufa&ures and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the circumftances of its 
inhabitants. Spain and Portugal, the countries 
which poflefs the mines, are, after Poland, per¬ 
haps, the two moil beggarly countries in Europe. 
The value of the precious metals, however, rfiuft 
be lower in Spain and Portugal than in any other 
part of Europe; as they come from thole coun¬ 
tries to all other parts of Europe, loaded, not 
only with a freight and an infuranee, but with 
the expence of frnuggiing, their exportation being 
either prohibited, or iubjefted to a duty. In 
proportion to the annual produce of the land 
and labour, therefore, their quantity muft be 
greater in thofe countries than in any other part 
of Europej thofe countries, however, are poorer 
than the greater part of Europe. Though the 
feudal fyftem has been abolifhed in Spain and 
Portugal, it has not been fucceeded by a,much 
better. 

As the 'ow value of gold and fiiver, therefore, 
is no proof of the wealth and flourifhing ftate of 
the country where it takes place 3 fb neither is 
their high value, or the low money price either of 
goods in general, or of corn in particular, any 
' proof of its poverty and barbarifm. 

But though the low money price either of 
goods in general, or of corn in particular, be no 
proof of the poverty or barbarifm of the times, 

the 
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* die low money price of fome • particular forts of 
goods, fuch as cattle, poultry, game of all idpds., 
&c. in proportion to that of corn, is a mpft tie- 
cifive one. It clearly demonftrates, fir ft, their 
great abundance in • proportion to that of corn, 
and con fluently the great extern of the land 
which they occupied in proportion to what was 
occupied by corn; and, iecondiy, the low value 
oi this land i;j proportion to that of corn land, 
and Confequendy the uncultivated and unim¬ 
proved Rate of the far greater part of the lands 
of the country. It dearly demonftrates that the 
flock and population of the country did not. bear 
the fame proportion to the extent of its territory, 
which they commonly do in civilized countries, 
and that ibciety was ar. that time, and In that 
Country, but in its infancy, I-Vom the high or 
low money price, either of goods in general, or 
of corn in particular, we can infer only that the 
niiriis which at that time happened to Ripply the 
commercial world with gold and filver, were fer¬ 
tile or barren, not that the country was rich or 
poor. But from the high or tow money price of 
fome forts of goods in proportion to chat of others, 
we can infer, with a degree of probability chit ap¬ 
proaches altnoit to certainty, that it was rich or 
poor, that the greater parr of its lands were im¬ 
proved or unimproved, and that it was either in a 
more or lets barbarous ft ate, or in a more or lefts • 
civilized one. 

Any rife in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether from the degradation of the 
value of filver, would affed all forts of goods 

equally. 
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: "'equally, and raife their price univerlaliy a third, 
or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, according as 
fitver happened to lofe a third, or a fourth, o ; a 
fifth part of its former value. But the rife in the 
price of provifiOns, which has been the [object of 
lb much reafbning and • converfadon, does not 
alTeft all forts of proviSons equally, Taking the 
courfc of the preient century at an average, the 
price of corn, it is acknowledged, even by thole 
who account for this rife by the degradation of 
the value of {fiver, lias j fieri much left than 
that of lame other lorts of provilions. The rife 
in the prior of thofc other forts of provifions, 
therefore, cannot be owing altogether to., the de¬ 
gradation of the value of ftlver. Some ocher 
caufes mull be taken into the account, and thofc 
which have been above afllgncd, will, perhaps, 
without having recourle to the fuppofed degra¬ 
dation of the value of filver, Efficiently explain 
this rile in thofe particular forts of provifiona 
of which the price has adually rifcn in proportion 
to that of corn. 

As to the price of corn itfelf, it has, during 
the forty-four fuff years of the prefent century, 
and before the late extraordinary courfe of bad 
feafd ns, been fomewhat lower than it was during 
the fixty-four !afl years of the preceding century. 
This fadt is attefled, not only by the accounts of 
Windfor market, but by the public bars of all 
the different counties of Scotland, and by the 
accounts of feveral different markets in Trance, 
which have been collected with great diligence 
and fidelity by Mr. Me (lance and by Mr. Dupre 

de 
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de St, Maur, The evidence is more complete 
than could well have been expe&ed in a matte; 
which is naturally i'o very difficult to be nicer- 
taihed. 

As to the high price of corn during thefe laid 
ten or twelve years, it can be fuffidently ac¬ 
counted for from the badnefs of the feafons, 
without fuppofmg any degradation in the value 
of fiiver. 

The opinion, therefore, that fiiver is con¬ 
tinually finking in its value, (genii oo£ to be 
founded upon any good obfervatiuns, either 
upon the prices of corn, or upon thofe of other 
provifions. 

The fame quantity of (liver, it may, perhaps, 
be (aid, will in the present times, even according 
to the account which has been here given, pur- 
chafe a much frnaller quantity of feveral forts 
of proviftons than it would have done during 
foirse part of the laft century ; and to afeertain 
whether this change be owing tp a rife in the 
value of thofe goods, or to a fall in the value of 
fiiver, is only to eftablrih a vain and ufetefs dif- 
rioftion, which can be of no fort of femejg to 
the man who has only a certain quantity of fiiver 
to go to market with* or a certain fixed revenue 
in money. 1 certainly do hot pretend that the 
knowledge of this diftinttiqn. will enable him to 
buy cheaper. It may not, however, upon that 
account be altogether ufelefs. 

It may be of leme ufe to the public by af¬ 
fording an eafy proof of the profperous condition 
of the country. If the rife in the price of fume 
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forts of provinons be owing altogether to a fall 
in the value of filver, it is owing to a circtirn- 
ftance from which nothing can be inferred but 
the fertility of the American mines- The real 
wealth of the country, the annual produce of its 
land -and labour, may, notwichftandmg this cir- 
cumftance, be either gradually declining, as in 
Portugal and Poland; or gradually advancing, as 
in molt other parts of tforopc. but if this life 
in the price of fame forts of provifions be owing 
to a rife in the real value of the land which pro¬ 
duces them, to its increased fertility ; or, in 
conftquence of more extended inrspi ovement and 
good cultivation, to its having been tendered ht 
for producing corn; it is owing to a Circuro¬ 
mance which indicates in the cleared manner the 
prolperous and advancing date o; die country. 
The land confticmes by far the greatfeft, the molt 
important, and the molt durable pmt of the 
wealth of every extenfive country- It may iureiy 
be of feme life, or, ft 10 , fcuwj give fome fa- 
tisfa&ion to the public, to have fo decifive a 
proof of the increafing value of by % the gieateft, 
the mod important, and the moft durable part 
of its wealth. 

It may too be of fome life to the public in 
regulating the pecuniary reward of tome of its 
inferior fervants. If this rife in the price of 
fome forts of provifions be owing to a fall in the 
value of filver, their pecuniary reward, provided 
it was not too large before, ought certainly to 
be augmented in proportion to the extent of 
this fail. If it is not augmented, their real re- 
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o o k commence will evidently be fo much dlminiftied. 
Bur if this rife of price, is owing to the increafcd 
value, in confequcnce of the improved fertility 
of the land which produces Rich provifions, it 
becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in 
what proportion any pecuniary reward ought to 
be augumerited, or whether it ought to be aug¬ 
mented at all. The extenfion of improvement 
and cultivation, as it neceflarily raifes more or 
Jets, in proportion to the price of corn, that of 
every fort of animal food, fo it as neceflarily 
lowers that of, I believe, every fort of vegetable 
food. It raifes the price of animal food; be- 
cauie a great pan. of the land which produces it, 
being rendered fit for producing corn, muff afo 
fcrd to the landfoid and farmer the rent and 
profit of corn land. It lowers the price of vege- 0 
table food; becaufe, by increafing the fe:tiiity of 
the land, it mcreales its abundance. The im¬ 
provements of agriculture too introduce many 
forts of. vegetable food, which, requiring ids 
land arid not more labour than corn, come much 
cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maize, 
or what is called Indian corn, the two mod' im¬ 
portant improvements which the agriculture of 
Europe, perhaps, which Europe itfelf, has received 
from the great exterifion of its commerce and na¬ 
vigation. Many forts of vegetable food, belide.s, 
which in the rude ftate of agriculture are con¬ 
fined to the ki chen-garden, and railed only by 
the fpade, come in its improved ftate to be in¬ 
troduced into common fields, and to be raifed 
by the plough: fuch as turnips, carrots, cab- 
9 . bages. 
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bagcs, &c. If in the progress of improve- c ? * 
menf, therefore, the real price of one fpecies 
food ntce%ily riles that of another as neceiFa- 
r ily falls, and it becomes a matter of more 
nicety to judge how far the rife in the one may 
be com pen fa ted by a fall ir» the other. Vi hen 
the real price of butcher's-meat has once got to 
its height (which, with regard to every. fort; 
except, perhaps, that of hogs flelh, it feems to 
have done through a great part of England 
more than a century ago), any rife which can af¬ 
terwards happen in that of any other lore of aro¬ 
ma! food, cannot much affect, the circumfhnces 
of the inferior ranks ot people. I he cireum- 
francos of the poor through a great part of Eng¬ 
land cannot finely, be f« much diftrefikl by any 
rife in the price of poultry, iTh, wild-fowl, or 
venifon, as they mutt be relieved by the fall in 
that of potatoes. 

Im the prefent feafbp of fcarcity the .high price 
of corn no doubt diftfeflfes the poc . But in 
times of moderate plenty, when corn .s at its or¬ 
dinary or average price, the natural rile in the 
price of any other fort of rude produce cannot 
much affeft rhem. They fulfer more, perhaps, 
by the artificial rife which has been occalioned by 
taxes in the price of fome manufvdlured commo¬ 
dities ; as of fait, foap, loathe:, candles, malt, 
beer, and ale, &c. 
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BOOK 

I. 


EffeSis of the Progress of Improvement upon the real 
Price of Ivlanufaiturcs. 


JT is the natural efFedl' of improvement,, how¬ 
ever;, to diminifh gradually the real price of 
ahnoft all manufactures. That of the manufac¬ 
turing workmanfhip dimtnifbes, perhaps, in all 
of them without exception. In confequence of 
better machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a 
more proper divilion and diftribucion of work, 
all of which are the natural e'ffaSte of hnprove- 
menr, ■ a much frmlier quantity of labour be¬ 
comes requisite for executing any particular piece 
of work; and though, in confequence of the 
fiourifhing circumftanccs of the fociety, the real 
price of labour fhouid rife very confiderubly, yet 
the great diminution of the quantity will gene¬ 
rally much more chan compeofate.the greateft rife 
which can happen in the price. 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures; ip 
which the pfpeflary rife in the real price of the 
rude materials will more than compensate all the 
advantages which improvement can introduce into 
the execution of the work. In carpenters and 
joiners work, and In the coarfer fort’ of cabinet 
work, the necellary rife in the real pnee of barren 
timber, in confequence of the improvement of 
land, will more than compenfate all the advan¬ 
tages which can be detived from the beft machinery, 
the greateft dexterity, and the mofl: proper divilion 
and diftribucion of work. 


But 
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Hut in fell cafes in which the real price of the c ^ 
rude materials either does not rife at all, or doeswy 
not rife very much, that of the manufactured com¬ 
modity finks very confider&bly. 

This diminution of price has, in the courfe of 
the preterit and preceding century, been moft re¬ 
markable in thofe manufactures of which the 
materials are the coarfer metals. A better move¬ 
ment of a watch, than about the middle of the 
.iaft century could have been bought for twenty 
pounds, may now perhaps be pad for twenty 
flviilings. In the work of cutlers and lockfmiths, 
in all the toys which are made of the coarfer 
metals, and in all thofe goods which are com¬ 
monly known by the name of Birmingham and 
Sheffield ware, there has been, during the fame 
.period, a very great reduction of price, though 
not altogether fo great as in watch-work. It 
hasj however, been {efficient to altonilb the 
workmen of every other part of Europe, who in 
many cafes acknowledge that they can produce 
no work of equal goodnefs for double, or even, 
for triple the price. There are perhaps no ma¬ 
nufactures in which the divihon of labour cin be 
carried further, or in which the machinery em¬ 
ployed admits of a greeter variety of improve¬ 
ments, rhan thofe of which the materials are the 
coarfer metals. 

Ev die clothing manufacture there has, during 
the fame period, been no fetch fenfeble reduction 
of price. The price of fuperfine cloth, ! have 
been afiured, on the contrary, has, within thefe 
fivc-and-twemy or thirty years, rifen fpmtwhat 
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in proportion to its quality ; owing* it was .fald, 
to a confiderable rile in . the price of the mate¬ 
rial, which confifts altogether of Spanish wool.. 
I hat of the Yorkfhire cloth, which is made al¬ 
together of finglifli wool, is laid indeed, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, to have fallen 
a good deal in proportion to its quality. Qua- 
hty, however, is lb very difpu table a matter, 
tiiac I look upon all information of this kind as 
ioniewnat uncertain-. In the clothing manu¬ 
facture, the divifion of labour is nearly the fame 
now as it was a century ago, and the machinery 
employed is not very different. There may, 
however, have been fome finall improvements in 
both, which may have occafioned fome reduction 
©f price. 

13 ct the redudion will appear much more fen- 
fible and undeniable, if we compare the price of 
this manufacture in the prefent times with what 
it was in a much remoter period, towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, when the labour was 
probably much lefs fubdivided, and the ma¬ 
chine! y employed much mere imperfect, than it 
is at prefent. 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII. it was 
enacted, that « whomever ft a 11 fell by retail a 
t£ broad yard of the fined fear let grained, or of 
" other grained doth of the fineft making, 
“ above fixteen fhiHings, find I forfeit forty ftii- 
<c lings for every yard lo fold.” Sixteen ft ti¬ 
lings, therefore, containing about the fame 
quantity of filver as four-and-twenty drillings of 
our prefent money, was, at that time, reckoned 



htjt an tmreafdnable price for a yard of the fineft 
cloth j and as this is a fumptuary law, fuch w-*™*™# 
cloth, it is probable, had ufudly been ibid 
Jo me what dearer. A guinea may be reckoned 
the higheft price in the prefenc times. Even 
though the quality of the cloths, therefore, 

Jhould be luppofed equal, and that of the prefent 
times is moft probably much (uperloF, yet, even 
upon this fuppofition, the money price of the 
fineft cloth appears to have been confide.rably re¬ 
duced lince the end of the fifteenth century* But 
its real price has been much more reduced. Six 
ft filings and eight-pence was then, and long 
afterwards, reckoned the average price of a quar¬ 
ter of wheat. Sixteen lh filings, therefore, was 
the price of two quarters and more than three 
buihels of wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat 
in the prefent times at eight-and-twenty ihilllngs, 
the real price of a yard of fine cloth muff, in 
thofe times, have been equal to at lead .three 
pounds fix (hillings and fix pence of our prefent 
money* The man who bought it mull have 
parted with rhe command of a quantity of labour 
and fijibfiftence equal to what that fum would pur- 
chafe in the prefent times. 

The redufl:ion in the real price of the coarfc 
manufaftiue, though confiderable, has not been fo 
preat as in that of the fine. 

O , 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it was 
enafted, chat “ no fervant in hufbandry, nor 
rf common labourer, nor fervant to any artificer 
n inhabiting out of a city or burgh, Aval] life or 
“ wear in their clothing any cloth above two 

C c a “ (hillings 
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! ' u Shillings the broad yard.” Li the jd of 
—'Edward IV 7 . two (hillings contained very nearly 
the lame quantity of fxlver as four of our pre- 
fent money. But the Yorkfhire cloth, which k 
now fold at four (hillings the yard, is probably 
much fuperior to any that was then made for the 
wearing of the very pooreft order of common 
(ervants. Even the money price of their clothing, 
therefore, may, in proportion to the quality, be 
fomtwlut cheaper in the prefent than it was in 
thofe ancient times. The real price is certainly 
a good deal cheaper. fen-pence was then 
reckoned what is cailed the moderate and rea- 
idnable price of a bulhel of wheat. Two fiiil- 
lings, therefore, was the price of two bufbels and 
near two pedes of wheat, which in the pre¬ 
lent times, at three (hillings and fixpence the 
bufhel, would be worth eight (hillings and nine- 
pence. X J or a yard of this cloth the poor fer- 
vant muft have parted with the power of pur* 
chafing a quantity of fubfiflence equal to what 
eight (hillings and nine-pence would purchafe in 
the prei'ent times. This is a fumptuary law too, 
refer doing the luxury and extravagance of the 
poor. Their clotliing, therefore, had commonly 
been much more expenfive. 

The fame order of people are, by the fame 
la* , prohibited from wearing hofe, of which the 
price fhould exceed fourteen-pence the pair, 
equal to about eight-and-twenty pence of our 
pielent money. But fourteen-pence was in thofe 
times the price of abuflie! and near two pecks of 
wheat j which, in the prefeut times, at three and 

6 fixpence 
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the bufhel, would coft five Shillings c 
and tinee-pence. We fhould ih die prelent 

times confider this' as a very high price for ; 
pair of" (lockings to a fervant of the poorctt and, 
lowed order. He rnXiffi however, in thoie times 
have paid what was realty equivalent to this price 
for them* 

In the time of Edward IV. the art of knitting 
dockings was probably not known m a-ny part'of 
Europe Their hole were made of common cloth, 
which may have been one of the caufes of their 
ckarnefs. The fit ft period that wore dockings in 
England is faid to have been Queen Elizabeth. 
She received them as a preient from the Spanifh 
arnbaflfador. 

Both in the coarft* and in the fine woollen 
manufacture, the machinery employed was much 
more imperfe& in tbofe ancient:, than it is in the 
prefent times. Ip has fince received three very- 
capital improvements, betides, probably, many 
fmaller ones of which it may be difficult to 
afccrtain either the number or the importance. 
The three capital improvements are : firft, I he 
exchange of the rock and fp indie for the fpin- 
ning-wheel, which, with the fame quantity o£ 
labour, will perform more than double the quan¬ 
tity of work. Secondly, the ufe of fever al 
very ingenious machines which facilitate and 
abridge in a (till greater proportion the winding 
of the worded and woollen yarn, or the proper 
arrangement of the warp and woof before they 
are put into die loom , an operation which, pre- 
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v;ous to the invention of thofe machines, mufc 
have been extremely tedious and troublefome. 
Thirdly, the employment of the foiling mill 
for thickening the cloth, inftead of treading it 
in water. Neither wind nor water mills of any 
kind were known in England fb early as the 
beginning of the fix tec nth century, nor, fo far 
as I know, in any other part of Europe north of 
the Alps. They had been introduced into Italy 
iome time before. 

Thc confulcraaon of thefe eircum(lances may, 
perhaps, in fome meafure explain to. us why the 
real price both of the coarle and of the fine nu- 
nufafture, was fo much higher in thofe ancient, 
than it is in the prefent times, Ir coft a greater 
quantity' of labour to bring the goods to market. 
When they were brought thither, therefore, they 
muft have purchafed or exchanged for the price 
of a greater quantify. 

Tur coarfo munufaflure probably was, in 
thole ancient times, carried on in England, in 
the fame manner as it always has been in coun¬ 
tries where arts and rnanufaftures ate in their in¬ 
fancy. it was probably a houfehold manufacture, 
in which every different part of the work was 
occafionally performed by all the different mem¬ 
bers of aimoffc every private family ; but fo as to 
be their work only when they had nothing elfe 
to do, and not to be the principal b-u finds from 
which any of them derived the greater part of 
their fubfiftence. The work which is performed 
in this manner, it has already been obleryed, 

comes 




comes always much cheaper to market than that XI 
which is the principal or foie fund of the work-v—* J 



man's fob fide nee. The fine manufacture, on the 
other hand, was not in thofe times carried on 
in England, but in the rich and commercial 
country of Flanders; and it was probably con¬ 
ducted then, in the fame manner as now, by 
people who derived the whole, or the principal 
part of their fubldlence from it. It was betides 
a foreign manufacture, and muft have paid fonrie 
duty, the ancient cuftom of tonnage and poundage 
at lead, to the king. This duty, indeed, would 
not probably be very great. It was not then the 
policy of Europe to reftrain, by high duties, 
the importation of foreign manufactures, but 
rather to encourage it, in order that merchants 
might be enabled to fupply, at as eafy a rate as 
poflible, the great men with the conveniences 
and luxuries which they. wanted, and which the 
induftry of their own country could not afford 
them. 

The confideration of thefe cireumltances may 
perhaps in fome rneafure explain to us why, in 
thofe ancient times, the real price of the coarfe 
manufacture was, in proportion to that of the fine, 
fo much lower than in the prefect times, 
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T SHALL conclude this very long chapter 
1 with obferv .-.g that every improvement in the 
eiratmlLnces of the foeiety tends either directly 
or indirectly to raile the real rent of land, to in- 
creafe the real wealth cf the landlord, his power 
of purchaj|ng the labour, or the produce of the 
labour of other people. 

Th 8 extend on of improvement and cultivation 
tends to raile St dire&Iy. The landlord's (bare 
of the produce necefi'uiiy iner cafes with the in- 
creafe of the produce. 

That rife in the real price of thofe parts of 
the rude produce of land, which is dr ft the dJedf 
of extended improvement and cultivation, and 
afterwards the cattle of their bring .dill further 
extended, the rife in the price of cattle, for ex-, 

ample, tends too to raife the rent of land di¬ 

rectly, and in a Hill greater proportion. The 
real value of the landlord's ■ fhare, his real com¬ 
mand of the labour of other people, not only 

riles with the real value of the produce, but the 

proportion of his fliare to the whole produce 
rifes with it- That produce, after the rife In Its 
real price, requires no more labour to colled it 
than before. A fmaller proportion of it will, 
therefore, be /ufBcient to replace, with the ordi¬ 
nary profit, the flock which employs that labour. 
A greater proportion of it mull, consequently, 
belong to the landlord. 
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thole improvements in the prodti&ive c 
powers of labour, which tend directly to reduce 
the real price of mamifa&ures, tend indirectly to 
raife the real rent of land. The landlord ex¬ 
changes that part of his rude produce* which is 
over and above his own confumption, or what 
comes to the fame thing, the price of that part 
of it, for nianufadtired produce. Whatever re¬ 
duces the real price of the latter, raifes that of 
the former. An equal quantity of the former 
becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity 
of the latter; and the landlord is enabled to 
purchafe a greater quantity of the conveniences, 
ornaments, or luxuries, which he has occaflou 
for. 

Every increafe in the real wealth of the fo- 
ciety, every increafe in the quantity of ufeful 
labour employed within it, tends indiredly to 
raife the real rent of land. A certain propor¬ 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 
A greater number of men and cattle are em» 
ployed in its cultivation,' the produce increafes 
with the increafe of the flock which is thus em¬ 
ployed in railing it, and the rent increafes with 
the produce. 

The contrary cirlumftances, the negled of 
cultivation and improvement, the fall ; n the real 
price of any part of the rude produce of land, 
the rife in the real price of manufactures from 
the decay of manufacturing art and indufhy, the 
dedenfion of the real wealth of the ibciety, all 
tend, on the other hand, to lower the real rent 
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of land, to reduce the real wealth of the land¬ 
lord, to dimimlh his power of purchafing either 
the labour, or the produce of the labour of other 
people. 

The whole annual produce of the land, and 
labour of every country, or what comes td the 
fame thing, the whole price of that annua) pro¬ 
duce, naturally divides itfelf, it has already been 
obferved, into three parts ; the rent of land, the 
wages c*■ labour, and the profits of flock'; and 
confticutes a revenue to three different orders of 
people; to thole who live by rent, to thofe who 
live by wages, and to thofe who live by profit. 
I hefe are the three great, original tnd confli* 
tuei.t orders of every civilised fociety, from whole 
revenue that of every other order is ultimately 
derived. 

The intereft of the firft of thole three great 
orders, it appears from what has been juft now 
faid, is ftrkftly and infeparably connected with 
the general mtereft of the fociety. Whatever 
either promotes or obftrufts the one, neceflarily 
promotes or obftru&s the other. When the 
public deliberates concerning any regulation of 
commerce or police, the proprietors of land never 
can mi Head it, with a view to promote the tn- 
tereft of their own particular order; at leaft, if 
they have any tolerable knowledge of that in- 
tereft. 1 hey are, indeed, too'often t'efeflive in 
this tolerable knowledge. They are the only 
one of the three orders whofe revenue colts them 
neither labour nor care, but comes to them, as 
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>f its own accord, and iudcpen. 
any plan or project of their own. That indo¬ 
lence, which is the natural effeft of the eafe 
and fecurlty of their fttuation, venders them too 
often, not only ignorant, but incapable of that 
application of mind which is hecefiary in order 
to forcfee and tmderftand the confequences of any 
public regulation. 

The interefl of the fecond order, that of thole 
who live by wages, is as fh i&ly connected with 
the interefl: of the Ibciety as that of the fir ft; The 
wages of the labourer, it has already been fhewr, 
are never' lb high as when the demand tor labour 
is continually liflng, or when the quantity em¬ 
ployed is every year increafing confiderably. 
When this real wealth of the fociety becomes 
ftationary, his wages are loon reduced to what is 
barely enough to enable him to bring up a fa¬ 
mily, or to continue the race of labourers. 
When the ibciety declines, they fail even below 
this. The order of proprietors may, perhaps, 
gain more by the profperity of the ibciety, than 
that of labourers: but there is no order that 
buffers lb cruelly from its decline, But chough 
the interefl of the labourer Is flrifUy connected 
with that of the fodety, he is incapable either of 
comprehending that interefl, or of underftanding 
its connexion with his own. His condition 
leaves him no time to receive the necefiary in¬ 
formation, and his education and habits ar® 
commonly fuch as to render him unfit to judge 
even though he was fqiiy informed. In the 
4 public 
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public deliberations, therefore, his voice is little 
heard and lei's regarded, except upon fome par¬ 
ticular occafiOm, when bis clamour is animated, 
let on : and In pp or ted try his employers, not for 
his, but their own particular purpofrs. 

His employers conftiuite the third order, that 
of thofe who live by profit, it is the flock that 
is employed for the take of profit, which puts 
into motion the greater part of the ufeful labour 
of every (briefly. The plans and piuje-fh of the 
employers of flock regulate and dir eft all the 
moft important operations of labour, and profit 
is the end propofed by all thofe plans and pro¬ 
jects, But the rate of profit does nor, tike rent 
and wages, rife with the profperity, and fall 
with the declenfion of the Ibciety. On the con¬ 
trary, it is naturally low in rich, and high in 
poor countries, anti it is always higheft in the 
countries which are going faileft to ruin. The 
interefl of this third, order, there fer e, has norths 
fame connexion with the general in ter eft of the 
fociety as that of the other two. Merchants and 
mafter manufacturers are, in this order, the two 
da fifes of people who commonly employ the 
largeft capitals, and who by their wealth draw to 
themlelvcs the greateft fbare of the public con- 
fideration. As during their whole lives they are 
engaged in plans and projects, they have fre¬ 
quently more acutenefs of underftanding than' 
the greater part of country gentlemen. As their 
thoughts, however, are commonly exereifed rather 
about the intereft of their own. particular branoli 

of 
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of bn fine fs, than about that of the fociet)> thk.,r 
judgment, even when given with the great::;;, 
candour (which it has not been upon every oc¬ 
casion), is much more to be depended upon with 
regard to the former of thole two obje&s, than 
with regard to the latter. Their iu per ion r/ over 
the country gentleman is, not fb muen in their 
knowledge of the public incereU, as tn their 
havin'? a better knowledge of their own interest 
than he has of his. It is by fob fopnior know¬ 
ledge of their own. intereft that they have fre¬ 
quency i m no fed upon his generality, and per-- 
fuaded hint to give Up both his own intereft and 
that of the public/ from a very Ample but 
honett conviaion, that their interd.l, and not 
his, was the intcrcft of the public, 1 he mtereft 
of the dealers, however, in any particular branch 
of trade or manufactures, is always in fbme m 
fpe&js different from, and even oppofjw to, that 
of the public. To widen the market arid to 
narrow the competition, is always the jnteielt Qi 
the dealers. To widen the market may fre¬ 
quently be agreeable enough to the iptereh o 
the public.; but: to -narrow the competition mult 
always be againft it, and can lerve only to enable 
the dealers, by raffing their profits above what 
they naturally would be, to levy, for their own 
benefit, an abfurd tax upon the reft of them 
fellow citizens. The propofol of. any new law 
or regulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be liftened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 
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till after having been long and carefully examined, 
»no£ only with the rnoffc fcropulous, but with the 
moft iufpicious attention. It comes from an order 
of men, whole intereft is never exactly the fame 
with that of the public, who have generally an 
incereft to deceive and even to opprefs the public, 
and who accordingly have, upon many occaiTons, 
both deceived and opprdfed it. 
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BOOIC II. 

Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employ¬ 
ment of Stock, 


INTRODUCTION. 

I N that rude ftate of fociety in which there is introduO. 

no divifion of labour, in which exchanges are' 
feldom made, and in which every man provides 
every thing for himfelf, it is not neceflary that any 
Rock fhould be accumulated or ilored up before¬ 
hand in order to carry on the bulinrfs of the fo¬ 
ciety. Every man endeavours to fupply by his 
own induftry his own occafional wants as they occur. 

When he is hungry, he goes to the foreft to hunt; 
when his coat is worn out, he clothes himfelf with 
the fkin of the firft large animal he kills j and when 
his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it, as 
well as he can, with the trees and the turf that are 
neared: it. 

But when the divifion of labour has once 
been thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
man’s own labour can fupply but a very fmail 
part of his occafional wants. The far greater 
part of them are supplied by the produce of other 
men ? s labour, which he purchafes with the pro¬ 
duce, or, what is the fame thing, with the price 
of the produce of his own. But this purchafe 

P d 4 cannot 
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cannot be made till fuch time as the produce of 
his own labour has not only been completed, 
but fold. A. flock of goods of different kinds, 
therefore, muf: be flored up fomewhere fufllcient 
ro maintain him, and to fupply hint with the 
materials and tools of his work, till fuch time, at 
leafl, as both thefe events can be brought about. 
A weaver cannot apply himfelf entirely to his pe¬ 
culiar buflheis, unlefs there is be'ore~hand flored 
up fomewhere, either in his own poflcflion or in 
that of fome other perfon, a flock fuffkient to 
maintain him, and to fupply him with the mate¬ 
rials and tools of his work, till he has not only 
completed, but fold his web. This accumula¬ 
tion rnuft, evidently, be previous to his applying 
his induflry for fo long a time to fuch a peculiar 
bufinefs.. 

As the accumulation of flock mu ft, in the na¬ 
ture of things, be previous to the divifron of la¬ 
bour, fo labour ran be more and more fubdr- 
vided in proportion only as flock is previoufly 
more and more accumulated. The quantity of 
materials which the fame number of people can 
work up, increafes in a great proportion as labour 
comes to be more and more fubdi vided; and as 
the operations of each workman are gradually re¬ 
duced to a greater degree of fmplicity, a variety 
of new machines come to be invented for facili¬ 
tating and abridging thofe operations. As the 
divifion of labour advances, therefore, in order to 
give conflant employment to an equal number of 
workmen, an equal flock of proviflons, and a 
greater flock of materials and tools than what 

would 
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re been neceflarv in a ruder flats of things, 
muft be accumulated before-hand. But the num¬ 
ber of workmen in every branch of bufmefs ge¬ 
nerally increafes with the divifion of labour in 
that branch, or rather it is the increafe of their 
number which enables them to clafs arid fubdivide 
themfelves in this manner. 

As the accumulation of flock is previoufly 
ncceflary for carrying on this great improve¬ 
ment in the productive powers of labour, ib that 
accumulation naturally leads to this improvement. 
The perfon who employs his flock in maintaining 
labour, neceffarily willies to employ it in fuch a 
manner as to produce as great a quantity of work, 
as pofhble. He endeavours, therefore, both to 
make among his workmen the mbit proper dis¬ 
tribution of employment, and to furnifh them 
with the beft machines which he can either in¬ 
vent or afford to pufchafe. His abilities in both 
thde refpebb are generally in proportion to the 
extent of his Hock, or to the number of people 
whom it can employ. The quantity of induftry, 
therefore, not only increases in every country 
with the incrcafe of the (lock which employs it, 
but, in confequenee of that increafe, the fame 
quantity cf induftry produces a much greater 
quantity of work. 

Such are in general the effects of the increafeof 
flock upon induftry and its productive powers. 

In the following book I have endeavoured 
to explain the nature of flock, the effedls of its 
accumulation into capitals of different kinds, 
and the effefts of the different employments of 

thofe 
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B ° a ° K thsjjfe capitals. This book is divided into five 
c -—,,—j chapters. In the firft chapter; I have endeavoured 
to fhew what are the different parts or branches 
into which the flock, either of an individual, or 
of a great fociety, naturally divides itfelf. In 
the fecond, I have endeavoured to explain the 
nature and operation of money confklercd as a 
particular branch of the general flock of the 
* fociety. The flock which is accumulated iota 
a capital, may either be employed by the per fen 
to whom it belongs, or it may be lent to fome 
other per Ion. In the third and fourth chapters, 
I have endeavoured to examine the manner in 
which it operates in both thefe k tuai ions. The 
fifth and Hit chapter treats of the different ef~ 
fe&s which the different: employments of capital 
immediately produce upon the quantity both of 
national induilry, and of the annual product 1 ; of 
land and labour. 


C H A P. L 


Of the Divifion of Slock. 

HEN the ftock which a man pofleffes 1 % 



V v no more than fufficient to maintain him 
for a few days or a few weeks, he feldom thinks 
of deriving any revenue from it. He confumes 
it as fparingJy as he can, and endeavours by his 
labour to acquire fomething which may fupply 
its place before it he coafum.J altogether. His 


revenue 
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iue is, in this caff, derived from his labour c H A p * 
cnly. This is the flare of the greater part of the*—-v*~-<< 
labouring poor in all countries. 

But when hr pofiefles flock fufficiem to main - 
tain him for months or years, he naturally endea¬ 
vours to derive a revenue from the greater part 
of it; referring only fb much for his immediate 
confumptlon as may maintain him til! this reve¬ 
nue begins to come in. His whole (lock, there¬ 
fore, is diftinguifhed into two parts. That part 
which, he expefb, is to afford him this revenue, 
is called his capital. The other is that which 
foppli.es his immediate confumptioti; and which 
confifh either, firil', in that portion of his whole 
flock which was originally reierved for. this pur- 
pole; or, fecondly, in his revenue, from what¬ 
ever fource derived, as it gradually comes in; or, 
thirdly, in foch things as had been purchafed by 
either of thefe in former years, and which are 
not yet entirely con fumed; Inch as a flock of 
clothes, houfehold furniture, and the like. , 1., 
one, or other, or all of thefe three articles, con- 
fifts the flock which men commonly referve for 
their own immediate conlumption. 

There are two different ways in which a ca¬ 
pital may be employed fo as to yield a revenue or 
profit to its employer. 

First, it may be employed in railing, manu¬ 
facturing, or purchafing goods, and felling them, 
again with a profit. The capital employed in 
this manner yields no revenue or profit to its 
employer, while it either remains in his poffeffion, 
or continues ip the fame Shape. The goods of the. 

merchant 
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merchant yield him. no revenue or profit; till he 
> fells them for money, and the money yields him 
as little till it is again exchanged for goods. His 
capital is continually going from him in one flvipe, 
and returning to him in another, and it is only 
by means of fuch circulation, or fucceffive ex¬ 
changes, that it can yield him any profit. Such 
capitals, therefore, may very properly be called 
circulating capitals. 

Secondly, it may be employed in the im¬ 
provement of land, in the purchafe of ufeful 
machines and inftruments of trade, or in fuch- 
like things as yield a revenue or profit without 
changing mailers, or circulating any further. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called fixed capitals, 

Different occupations require very different 
proportions between the fixed and circulating ca¬ 
pitals employed in them. 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is alto¬ 
gether a circulating capital. He has oeeafion for 
no machines or inftruments of trade, unlefs his 
fhop or warehouse be con littered as fuch. 

Some part of the capital of every matter arti¬ 
ficer or manufacturer mail be fixed in the inftru¬ 
ments of his trade. This part, however, is very 
firnll in fome, and very great in others. A 
matter taylor requires no other inftruments of 
trade but a parcel of needles, Thofe of the 
matter fhoemaker are a little, though but a very 
little, more expenfive. Thofe of the weaver rife 
a good deal above thofe of the fhoemaker. The 
far greater part of the capita! of all fuch matter 

artificers. 
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artificers,, however, is circulated, either in the c h a p. 
avages of their workmen, or in the price of their . A_ ; i _ t 
materials, and repaid with a profit by the price of 
the work; 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is 
required. In a great iron-work, for example, 
the furnace for melting the ore, the forge, the 
flit-JDiH, ai ‘ e inftruments’ of trade which cannot 
be ere&ed without a very great expence. In 
coal-works, and mines of every kind, the ma¬ 
chinery necefiary both for drawing out the water 
and for other purpofes, is frequently ftill more 
expenfive. 

That part of the capital of the farmer which 
is employed in the inftruments of agriculture is 
a fixed, that which is employed in the wages 
and maintenance of his labouring fervants, is a 
circulating capital. He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it in his own polTefiton, and of 
the other by parting with ir. The price or value 
of His labouring cattle is a fixed capital in the 
lame manner as that of the inftruments of huf* 
bandry: their maintenance is a circulating ca¬ 
pital in the (lime manner as that of the labouring 
fervants. The farmer makes his profit by keeping 
the labouring cattle, and by parting with their 
maintenance. Both the price and the main¬ 
tenance of the cattle which are bought in a net' 
fattened, not for labour, but for fide, are a cir¬ 
culating capital. The farmer makes his profit 
by parting with them. A Bock qf fheep or a 
herd of cattle that, in a breeding country, is 
bought in, neither for labour, qor for 1‘aie, but 

in 
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K in order to make a profit by their woo!, by their 
milk, and by their increafc, is a fixed capital. 
The profit is made by keeping them. Their 
maintenance is a circulating capital. The profit is 
made by parting with it; and it comes back with 
both its own profit, and the profit upon the whole 
price or the cattle, in the price of the wool, the 
milk, and the increale. J. he whole value of the 
teed too is properly a fixed capital. Though it goes 
backwards and forwards between the ground and 
the granary, it never changes mafters, and there-- 
foredoes not properly circulate. The farmer makes 
his profit, not by its fale, but by its increale. 

L'he general ftock of any country or foclety is 
the fame with that of all its inhabitants or members, 
and therefore naturally divides itfelf into the fame 
three portions, each of which has a function 

or office. 

The fir ft is that portion which is refer ved 
for immediate confumption, and of which the 
coat adteri (lie Ts, that it affords no revenue or 
profit. It con fills in the ftock of food, clothes, 
houfehold furniture, &c. which have been pur- 
chafed by their proper confumers, but which are 
net yet entirely confirmed. The whole ftock of 
mere dwelling-houfes too fubfifting at any one 
time in the country, make a part of this firft por¬ 
tion. The ftock that is laid out in a houie, if 
it is to be the dwelling- houfe of the proprietor, 
ceafes from that moment to ferve in the function 
of a capital, or to afford any revenue to its owner. 

A dwelling-houfe, as fuel), contributes nothing 
to the revenue of its inhabitant; and though it 
9 ° is. 
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is> no doubt, extremely ufcful to Him, | is as his c a a v. 
clothes and hou fell old furniture are uJeftiJ, to him, • ■ ^ -* 

wliidK however, make a part of his expence, and 
mit of his revenue. If it is to be let to a tenant 
ior rent, as the houfe itfelf can produce nothing, 
the tenant mtift always pay the rent out of ionic 
other revenue which he derives either from la* 
hour, or flock, or land. Though a houfe, there¬ 
fore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, and 
thereby ferve in the fun a ion of a capital to 
him, it cannot yield any to the public, nor 
ferve in the funTion of a capital to it, and the 
revenue of the whole body of the people can 
never be in the imalted degree increafed by it. 

Clothes, and houlehold furniture, in the fame 
manner, fometimes yield a revenue, and thereby 
ferve in the :un< 5 tioa of a capital to particular 
perfons. In countnies where mafquerades are 
common, it is a trade to let out mafquerade 
drefles for a night. LTpholfterers frequently let 
furniture by the month or by the year. Under¬ 
takers let the furniture of funerals by the day 
and by the week. Many people let /drnifned 
houfes, and get a rent, not only for the life of 
the houfe, but for that of the furniture. The 
revenue, however, which is derived from fuch 
things, jpouft always be ultimately drawn from' 
fome other fource of revenue. Of a!! parts of 
the flock, either of an individual, or of a fociety, 
rdorved for immediate confumption, what is 
laid out in houfes is moil ilowly confumed. A 
flock of clothes may l a ft feveral years: a fbek 
of furniture half a century or a century : but a 

flock 
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flock of houfes, well built and properly taken care 
of; may kill: many centuries. Though the period 
of their total confumption, however, is more dif- 
tantj they are flill as really a flock referved for im¬ 
mediate confumption as either clothes or houfehold 
furniture. 

The fecond of the three portions into which 
the general frock of the fociety divides itfelf, is the 
fixed capital, of which the charatleriflic is, that it 
affords a revenue or profit without circulating or 
changing mailers. It con fills chiefly of the four 
following articles: 

First, of all ufeful machines arid inflruments of 
trade which facilitate and abridge labour; 

Secondly, of all thofe profitable, buildings 
which arc the means of procuring a revenue, not 
only to their proprietor who lets them for a rent, 
but to the perfon whopofiefTes them and pays that 
rent for them ; fuch as (hops, warehoufes, work- 
houfes, farmhoufes, with all their neceffary build¬ 
ings; ftablesj granaries; &c, 'fhefe are very dif¬ 
ferent from mere dwelling-houfes. They are a 
fort of inflruments of trade, and may be confidered 
in the fame light: 

Thirply, of the improvements of land, of 
what has been profitably kid out in clearing, 
draining, enciofing, manuring, and reducing it 
into the condition mofl proper for tillage arid 
culture. An improved farm may very juftly be 
regarded in the fame light as thofe ufeful ma¬ 
chines which facilitate and abridge labour, arid 
by means of which, an equal circulating capital 
can afford a much greater revenue to its em- 
i ployer. 
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An improved farm is equally advan* c fI j A v 
tageous and more durable than any of thofe ma- ' w **^ w *J 
chvneSj frequently requiring no other repairs than 
the molt profitable application of the farmer’s 
capital employed in cultivating it: 

Fourthly, of the acquired and tifefiil abilities 
of all the inhabitants or members of the fociety. 

The acquifition of fuch talents, by the main¬ 
tenance of the acquirer during his education, 
ftudy, or apprenricefnip, always colts a real ex- 
pence, which is a capital fixed and realized, as it 
were, in his perfon. Thole talents, as they 
make a part of his fortune, fo do they likewife of 
that of the fociety to which he belongs. The 
improved dexterity of a workman may be con* 
fidered in the fame light as a machine or Inftru- 
ment of trade which facilitates and abridges la¬ 
bour, and which, though it cods a certain ex¬ 
pence, repays that expence with a profit. 

1 he third and lafl: of the three portions into 
which the general (lock of the fociety naturally 
divides irfeif, is the circulating capital ; of which 
the charaeferiftic is, that it affords a revenue only 
by circulating or changing matters. It is com- 
poled like wife of four parts : 

tiRST, of the money by means of ivhich all 
the other three are circulated and tliftribuced to 
their proper con limners : 

Secondly, of the flock of provifions which 
are in the potteffion of the butcher, the grazier, 
the tanner, the corn-merchant, the brewer, &c, 
and from the fale of which they expetf to derive a 
profit: 

Volv X, E e 
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Thirdly, of the materials, whether altogether 
rude, or more or. lefs manufa&ured, of clothes, 
furniture, and building, which are not yet made 
up into any of thofe three fhapes, but which, 
remain in the hands of the growers, the marro- 
faaurers, the mercers, and drapers, the timber- 
merchants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick- 
makers, dec. 

Fourthly, and laftly, of the work which is 
made up and completed, but which is dill in 
the hands of the merchant and manufa&uref, and 
not yet difpofed of or diftributed to the proper 
con (rimers; foch as the finiflied work which we 
frequently find ready-made in the fhops of the 
fmith* the cabinet-maker, the goldfmhh, the 
jeweller, the china-merchant, O-.c. Ihe circu¬ 
lating capital confifts in this mariner, of the 
proviliens, materials, and finiflied work of all 
kinds that are in the hands of their rfefpe£H*c 
dealers, and of the money that is necetfary for 
circulating and attributing them to thofe who 
are finally to ufe or to confume them. 

Of thefe four parts, three, providers, mate¬ 
rials, and finilhtd work, are, either annually,, 
o, in a longer or Iborter period, regularly with¬ 
drawn from tt, and placed either in the fixed 
capital, or in the ftock referved for immediate- 
eonfumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally derived 
from, and requires to be continually fupported 
by a circulating capital. AH ufeful machines and 
i n ft r aments. of trade are originally derived from 
a circulating capital, which fucailhes the materials 
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of which they are made, and the maintenance c H , A 
of tiie workmen who make them. They require — 
too a capita! of the fame kind to keep them in 
con flam repair. 

No fried capital can yield any revenue but by 
means of a circulating capital. The mofl. ufeful 
machines and mftruments of trade will produce . 
nothing without the circulating capita! which af¬ 
fords the materials they are employed upon, and 
the maintenance of the workmen who employ 
them. Land, however improved* will yield no 
revenue without a circulating capital, which 
maintains the labourers who cultivate and coiled 
its produce. 

To maintain and augment the flock which 
may be referved fbr immediate, confornption* is 
the foie end and ptirpofe both of the fixed and 
circulating capitals. It is this flock which 
feeds, clothes, raid lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depends upon the abundant or 
fparing fupplies which thofe two capitals can 
afford to the flock referred for immediate con- 
fumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, in order 
to be placed in the other two branches of the 
general frock of the faciety; it mull in its turn 
require continual fupplies, without which it 
would foon ceale to eatift* Thefe fupplies are 
principally drawn from three iburces, the pro¬ 
duce of land, of mines, and of fifheries. Thefe 
afford continual fupplies of provisions and ma¬ 
terials* of which part is afterwards wrought up 
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into rinilhed work, and by which are replaced 
the provifions, materials, and finifhed work con- 
tinually withdrawn from the circulating capital. 
1-rom mines too is drawn what is neceffary for 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it which 
conliils in money. For though, in the ordi¬ 
nary courle of bulihefs, this part is not, like the 
other three, neceffarily withdrawn from it, in 
order to be placed in the other two branches of 
the general flock of the fociety, it muff, how¬ 
ever, like all other things, be wafted and worn 
out at toft, and fome times too be either loll 
or fent abroad, and mu ft, therefore, require 
continual, though, no doubt, much fmaller 
fupplies. 

JLanu, mines, and fifhcries, require all both a 
fixed and a circulating capital to cultivate them; 
and their produce replaces with a profit, not 
only thole capitals, but all the others in the 
lociety. Thus the farmer annually replaces to 
the manufacturer the provifions which he had 
confumed and the materials which lie had wrought 
up the year before i and the manufacturer re¬ 
places to the farmer the finifhed work which 
he had wafted and worn out in the fame time. 
This is the real exchange that is annually made 
between thole two orders of people, though ir 
leldom happens chat; the rude produce of the one 
and the manufactured produce of the other are 
direftly bartered for one another* becaufe it 
feldom happens that the farmer fells his corn 
arid his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the very 
fame perfon of whom he chutes to purchafe the 
*$“ clothes. 
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clothes, furniture, and inftruments of trade which c H 
he wants. Be fells, therefore, his rude produce 
for money, with which he can purchafe, where- 
ever it is to be had, the manufactured produce 
lie has occafion for. Land even replaces, in part 
at lea ft, the capitals with which fifheties and mines 
are cultivated. It is the produce of land which 
draws the fifh from the waters ; and jt is the pro¬ 
duce of the furface of (the earth which extracts the 
minerals from its bowels. 

'i tt£ produce of land, mines, and fifheries, when 
their natural fertility is equal, Is in proportion to 
the extent and proper application of the capitals 
employed about them. When the capitals arc 
equal, and equally welt applied, it is in proportion 
to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is tolerable fecu- 
mv, every man of common underfhnding will 
endeavour to employ whatever flock he can com¬ 
mand, in procuring either prefent enjoyment or 
future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
prefent enjoyment, it is. a flock referved for im¬ 
mediate conlumpcion. If it is employed in pro¬ 
curing future profit, it mult procure this profit, 
either by flaying with him, or by going from 
him. In the one cafe it is a fixed, in the other 
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it is a circulating capital. A man mufl be per- 
kdlly crazy who, where there is tolerable fecu- 
rity, does not employ all the flock which he 
commands, whether it be his own, or borrowed 
of other people, in feme one or other of thofe 
three ways. 
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In tb.ofe unfortunate countries, indeed, where 
v-wmen are con timidly afraid of .the violence of 
their fuperiors, they frequently bury and conceal 
a great part of their dock, in order to have it 
always at hand to carry witty them to fame place 
of fafery, in cafe of their being threatened with 
any of thole difafters to which they confider them- 
lelves as at all times expofed. This is faid to be 
a Common practice in Turkey, in indoftan, and, 
I believe, in moft other governments of Afia. It 
feems to have been a common practice among 
our anceftors during the violence of the feudal 
government. Treafure-trove was in thole times 
considered as no contemptible part of the revenue 
of the'grea tell lovereigns in Europe. It confided 
jn fuch treafure as was found concealed in the 
earth,, and to which no particular per-fon could 
prove any right. This was regarded in thofe times 
as. fo important an ohjeft, that it was always con- 
ildered as belonging to the fovereign, and neither 
to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, 
unlefs the right to it had been conveyed to the 
latter by an exprefs claufe in his charter. It was 
put upon the fame footing with gold and filver 
mines, which, without a fpecial claufe in the 
charter, were never iuppofed to be comprehended 
in the general grant of the lands, though mines of 
lead, copper, tin, and coal were, as things of finaller 
conference. 


CHAP. 








Of Money confidered as a particular Branch of the 
general Stock of the Society, or of the Expense 
of maintaining the National Capital. 

I T has been fhewn in the fir ft Book, that the c 
price of the greater part of commodities re- 
folves itfelf into three parts, of which one pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of 
the ftoek, and a third the rent of the land which 
had been employed in producing and bringing 
them to market: that there are, indeed, forme 
commodities of which the price is made up of 
two of thofe parts only, the wages of labour, and 
the profits of ftoek j and a very few in which it 
confifh altogether in one, the wages of labour; 
bur that the price of every commodity necefiarily 
refolves itfelf into fome one, or other, or all of 
theic three parts; every part of it which goes 
neither to rent nor to wages, being necefiarily 
profit to fomebody. 

Since this is the cafe, it has been obferved, 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken feparateiy; it mult be lb with regard to 
ail the commodities which compofe the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, taken complexly. The whole price or 
exchangeable value of that annual produce, mult 
rtiolve itfelf into the fame three parts, and be 
parcelled out among the different inhabitants of 
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K t,lc c^pcrjr, either as the wages of their labour, 

w Ehe P rof i cs of their flock, or the rent of their 
land. 

But though the whole value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of ever}' count jy 
is dills- divided among and conftitutes a revenue 
to its dtlFerent inhabitants; yet as in the rent of a 
private eftate we diftinguifh between the grofs 
ein and the neat rent, fo may we like wife in 
the revenue of all the inhabitants of a great 
country, 

I he grofs rent of a, private efface compre¬ 
hends whatever is paid by the farmer) the neat 
rent, what; remains free to the landlord, after de¬ 
ducing the expence of management, of repairs, 
.and all other neediary charges; or what, with¬ 
out hurting his efface, he can afford to place in 
his flock referved for immediate confumption, or 
to fpend upon his table, equipage, the orna¬ 
ments of his boufe and furniture, his private en - 
joymenrs and amufemencs. His real wealth is 
in proportion, not to his grofs, but to his neat 
rent. 

The grofs revenue of all the inhabitants of a 
great country comprehends the whole annual pro¬ 
duce of their land and labour; the neat revenue, 
what remains free to them after deducting the 
expence of maintaining- firft, their fixed j and 
feeondly, their circulating capital j or what, with¬ 
out encroaching upon their capital, they can place 
in their flack refcrved for immediate confurnp* 
tion, or fpend upon their ftibffflence, convent- 
encies, and amitfements, Their real wealth too 
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not to their grofs, but to their 


s 


is in proportion, 
neat revenue. 

The whole expence of maintaining the fixed 
capital, muft evidently be excluded from the re at 
revenue of the fociety. Neither the materials 
neceifrry for fupporting their ufe'ful machines and 
inftrmnents of trade, their profitable buildings, 
&c. nor the produce of the labour necejfiary for 
fafiiionihg thofe materials into the proper form, 
can ever make any part of it. The price of 
that labour may indeed make a part of it* as tire 
workmen fo employed may place the whole value 
of their wages in their flock referved for imme¬ 
diate confumption. But in other forts of labour, 
both the price and the produce go to this flock, 
the price to that of the workmen, the produce 
to that of other people, whofe fubfifience, conve¬ 
nient: ies, and amufements, are augmented by the. 
labour of thofe workmen. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to In- 
create the produ&ive powers of labour, or to 
enable the fame number of labourers to perform 
a much greater quantity of work. In a farm 
where all the necefTary buildings, fences, drains, 
communications, &c. are in the moft perfedb 
good order, the fame number of labourers and 
labouring cattle will raife a much greater pro¬ 
duce, than in one of equal extent and equally 
good ground, but not furnifbed with equal con-, 
veniencies. In manufactures the fame number 
of hands, affifted with the bed machinery, will 
work up a much greater quantity of goods than 
with more imperfect inftruments of trade. The 

expcnee 
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cxpence which is properly laid out upon a fixed 
capital of any kind, is always repaid with great 
profit, and increafes the annual produce by a much 
greater value than that of the fupport which fuch 
improvements require. This fupport, however, 
Till requires a certain portion of chat produce. 
A certain quantity of materials, and the labour 
of a certain number of workmen, both of which 
might'have been immediately employed to aug¬ 
ment the food, clothing, and lodging, the fob- 
fiftence and conveniences of the Society, are 
thus diverted to another employment, highly 
advantageous indeed, but ft ill different from 
this one. It is upon this account that all fuch 
improvements in mechanics, as enable the fame 
number of Workmen to perform an equal quan¬ 
tity of work with cheaper and Ampler machinery 
than had been ufual before, are always re¬ 
garded as advantageous to every fociety* A 
certain quantity of materials, and the labour of 
a certain number of workmen, which had be¬ 
fore been employed in fupporting'a more com¬ 
plex and expen five machinery, can afterwards 
be applied to augment the quantity of work 
which that or any other machinery is ufeful only 
for performing. The undertaker of feme great 
manufactory who employs a. cbouiand a-year in 
the maintenance of his machinery, if he can re¬ 
duce this expence to five hundred, will naturally 
employ the other five hundred in purchasing an 
additional quantity of materials to be wrought 
up by an additional number of workmen. The 
quantity of that work, therefore, which his ma¬ 
chinery 
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chinery was uieful only for performing, will { * 
naturally be augmented, and with it all the ad* 
vantage and convenieney which the fbciety can 
derive from that work. 

The ex pence of maintaining the fixed capita?, ins 
great country, may very properly be com pa fed to 
that of repairs in a private eftate. 1 tie expeo.ce of 
repairs may frequently be neceOury for fupporting 
the pvodoce of the eftate, and confeqnemly both the 
grofs and the neat rent of the landlord. When by 
a more proper dire&ion, however, it can be 
diminiflied without obcafioning any diminution 
of produce, the grofs rent remains at l.eaft the 
fame as before, and the neat rent is nccefim iiy 

augmented, „ . . 

But though the whole expence of maintaining the 
fixed capital is thus neceffarily excluded com me 
neat revenue of the fociety, it is not the tame cafe, 
with that of maintaining the circulating capital Of 
the four parts ot which this latter capital is com" 
poled, money, provifions, materials, and finifried 
work, the three laft, it has already been obferved* 
arc regularly withdrawn from it, and placed cither 
in tire fixed capital of the fociety, or in their flock 
referved for immediate coniui option. W hatever 
portion of thofe confumable goods is not employed 
in maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, 
and makes a part of the neat revenue of the fo¬ 
ciety. The maintenance of thole three parts of 
the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no 
portion of the annual produce from the neat re¬ 
venue of the fociety, beliefs what is neceflary for 
maintaining.the fixed capital. 
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The circulating capita] of a fociety is J n this 
rc/pea different from that of an individual. 
That of an individual j s totally.excluded from 
making any part of hjs neat revenue, which mult 
confi/t altogether in his profits. But though die 
circulating capital of every individual mates a 
pit of that of the fociety to which he belongs, 
n is not upon that account totally excluded from 
nuking a part likewde of their neat revenue. 
Though the whole goods in a merchant's fhop 
mull by no means be placed in his own flock 
i-elw-ved for immediate coniumotion, they may 
in that of other people, who, from a. revenue tie* 
nved nom other funds, may regularly replace 
their value to him, together with its profits, with- 

out occaGoningany diminution either of his capital 
or of theirs. 

Mosey, therefore, is the only part of the cir¬ 
culating capital of a fociety, of which the main¬ 
tenance can occafion any diminution in their neat 
revenue. 

The fixed capital, and that part of the circu¬ 
lating capital which cord ft s in money, fe far as 
they aficct the revenue of die fociety, bear a very 
great rdemblance to one another. 

h jrST, as thofe machines and inflruments of 
5. ide, &c. require a certain expence, firit to ereifl: 
them, and afterwards to fupport them, both which 
expellees, though they make a part of the, grofs, 
aie deductions from the neat revenue of the ib- 
ciety i fo the flock of money which circulates in 
any country mu ft require a certain expence, fir ft 
to collect it, and afterwards to fupport it, both 

which 
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which expences, though they make fl part of c 
the grois, are, in :he fame manner, deduftions s 
from the neat revenue of the fociety. A certain 
quantity of very valuable materials, gold and 
filver, and of very curious labour, in dead of 
augmenting the dock refer ved for immediate 
confumption, the lubfideuccj conveniences, and 
amtifements of individuals, is employed in fup- 
porting that great but expen five m ft rumens: of 
commerce, by means of which every individual 
in the fociety has his fubfiftence, conveniencies, 
and amufements, regularly diftributed to him in 
their proper proportion. 

Secondly, as the machines and inflrument-s 
of trade, &e. which compofe the fixed capita! 
either of an individual or of a fociety, make no 
part either of the grofs or of the neat revenue of 
either? fo money, by means of which rite whole 
revenue of the; lociery is regularly diflributed 
among all its different members; makes itfdf no 
part of that revenue. The great wheel of cir¬ 
culation is altogether different from the goods 
which are circulated by .Means of it. The re¬ 
venue of the fociety confifts altogether in thofe 
goods, and not in the wheel which circulates 
them. In computing either the grofs or the 
neat revenue of any Ibdety, we muft always, 
from their whole annual circulation of money and 
goods, tleduft the whole value of the money, of 
which not a fingie farthing can ever make any 
part of either. 

It is the ambiguity of language only which 
can make this proportion appear either doubtful 

or 
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fi o o k qc paradoxical.. A\' hen properly explained anu 
■«-j under flood, it is 31 moll ferlf-evident. 

When we talk of any particular Jurn pi money, 
we fometimes mean nothing but the metal pieces 
of which it is compokid; and fomecimes we include 
jn our meaning fumeobicure reference to the goods 
which can be had in exchange for it, or to the power 
of purchaftng which the poileffion of it conveys. 
Thus when we fay, that the circulating money of 
England has been computed at eighteen millions, 
we mean only to exprefs the amount of the metal 
pieces, which lome writers have computed, or 
rather have jfuppofed to circulate in that counti y« 
Tint when we fay, that a man is worth fifty or a 
hundred pounds a year, we mean commonly to ex¬ 
prefs' not only the amount of the metal pieces which 
are annually paid to him, but the value of me goods 
which he can annually purchafe or confume. ^ ,We 
mean commonly to afeertaih what is or ought to 
be his way of living, or the quantity and quabty of 
the neceflaries and conveniences- of life in which 
he can with propriety indulge liimfelf, 

Whem, by any particular lum o; money* we 
mean not only to exprefs the amount of the metal 
pieces of which it is compofed, but to include 
in its {ignifleation fomc obfeure reference to the 
goods which can be had in exchange for them, 
the wealth or revenue which it in this calc denotes, 
is equal only to one of the two values which are 
thus intimated fomewhat ambiguoufly by the fame 
word, and to the latter more properly than to the 
former, to the money’s worth more properly than 

to the money. 

Thus 
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Thus if a guinea be the weekly pen ho n of a c r! u '- ^ 
particular pcrfon, he can in the courfe of the 
week purchafe with it a certain quantity of fub- 
frftence, conveniertcies, and am ufe merits. In pro¬ 
portion as this quantity is great or final 3 ^ fo are 
his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His 
weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to the 
guinea, and to what can be pur chafer! with it, 
but only to one or other of thofe two equal 
values; and to the latter more properly than to 
the former; to the guinea's worth rather than to 
the guinea. 

If the penfiori of fuch a perfon ’was paid to 
him, not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a 
guinea, his revenue fiurely would not fo properly 
conlift in the piece of paper, as in what he could 
get for it. A guinea may be cooftdered as a bill 
for a certain quantity of necefiferies and conve¬ 
niences upon all the tradefmen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The revenue of the perfon to whom 
it is paid, does not fo properly eon fill in the 
piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be ex¬ 
changed for nothing. It would, like a bill upon a 1 
bankrupt be of no more value than the molt 
ufelefs piece of paper. 

Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all 
the different inhabitants of any country, in the 
fame manner, may be, and in reality frequently is 
paid to them in money, their real riches, how¬ 
ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taker, together, mull always be great or 
fmall in proportion to the quantity of conformable 

goods 





e oo k good^ which they can all of them pure bale with 


Wv -■' this money.. The whole revenue of all of them 
taken together is evidently not equal to both the 
money and the confumable goods; but only to 
one or other of thole two values, and to the latter 
more properly than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, exprefs a per¬ 
iods revenue by the metal pieces which are annu¬ 
ally paid to him, it is becaule the amount of thofe 
pieces regulates the extent of his power of pur- 
chafing, or the value of the goods which be can 
annually afford to confume. We lull con (icier his 
revenue as confiding in this power of purchafmg or 
confuming, and notin the pieces which convey it. 

But if this is fufficiently evident even with 
regard to aft individual* it is ftill more fo with 
regard to a fociety. The amount of the metal 
pieces which are annually paid to an individual, 
is often precifely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the fhorteff and bed expref- 
fion of its value. But the amount of the metal 
pieces which circulate in a fociety, can never be 
equal to the revenue of all its members. As the 
lame guinea which pays the weekly penfion of 
one man to-day, may pay that of another to¬ 
morrow, and that of a third the day thereafter, 
the amount of the metal pieces which annually 
circulate in any country, muff always be of 
much lefs value than the whole money pert lions 
annually paid with them. But the power of 
purchafing, or the goods which can fucedf vely 
be bought with the whole of thofe money pen- 
lions as they are JucccffiveJy paid, muff always 

be 
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be precifely of the fame value with thofe pen- c H A [J - 
lions j as rnuft like wile be the revenue of the 
different perfons to whom they are paid. That 
revenue, therefore, cannot confift in thole metal 
pieces, of which the amount is fo much inferior 
to its value, hut in the power of purchafing, in 
the goods which can fucceffiveljr be bought with 
them as they circulate from hand to hand. 

IVIoney, therefore, the great wheel of circula¬ 
tion, the great inftrument of commerce, like all 
other inftruments of trade, though it makes a 
part and a very valuable part of the capital, 
makes np part of the revenue of the fociety to 
which it belongs j and though the metal pieces 
of which it is compofed, in the courfe of their 
annual circulation, diftribute lo every man the 
revenue which properly belongs to him, they 
make themfelves no part of that revenue. 

Thirdly, and Jaftly, the machines and infirm 
merits of trade, bcc. which compofe the fixed 
capital, bear this further refemblance to that part* 

01 the circulating capital which oonfifts in money , 
that as every favipg in the expence of erring 
and Supporting thole machines, which does not 
diminifti the produftivc powers of labour, ia an 
improvement of the neat revenue of the fociety ; 
fp every faving in the expence of rolled mg and 
fupporting that part of the circulating capital 
which confiits in money, is an improvement of 
exaftly the fame kind. 

It is fufficiently obvious, and it has partly too 
been explained already, in what manner every 
faving in the expence of fupporting the fixed 

^ ° 1, F f capital 
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K capkal is an improvement of the neat revenue 
.w of the fociety. I he whole capital of thenndei- 
taker of every work is tteceffarily divided be¬ 
tween his fixed and ilia circulating capital 
While bis whole capital remains the lame* the 
frnaiier the one part, the greater mull rieeeffimly 
be the other. .It is the circulating capital which 
families the materials and wages of labour, and 
puts induftry into motion. Every having, there¬ 
fore, in the expence of maintaining the fixed ca¬ 
pital, which does not dirninifh the piodudtive 
powers of labour,' mull increafe the fund which 
puts induftry into motion, and coniequently the 
annual produce Gf land and labour, the real re¬ 
venue cf every foejety. 

The fubftitution of paper in the room of gold 
and fdver money, replaces; a very expense in- 
ftrument of commerce with one much Ids cofUy, 
and ibmetimes equally convenient Circulation 
comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it 
"“tofts lefs both to ereft and to maintain than the 
okl one. But in v/hat manner this operation is 
performed, and in what manner it tends to in- 
aeafe either the gtofs or the neat revenue of the 
fociety, is not altogether fo obvious, and may 
therefore require fome further explication. 

There are feveral different forts of paper 
money ; but the circulating notes of banks and 
bankers are the fpecies which is beft known, and 
which feems beft adapted for this purpofc. 

When the people of any particular country 
have fvich confidence in the for.une, probity, and 
prudence of a particular banker, as to believe 




that he is always ready to pay upon demand fu.cli e 
of his promiffory i.otes as are* likely to be at any — 


time pre Tented to him; thofe notes come to have 
(she fame cn ency as gold and filver money, from 
the confidence that filch money can at any time 
be had for them. 

A particular banker lends among his cuf- 
tomers his own prom i.Tory notes, to the extent* 
we ihall fuppofe, of a hundred thoufand pounds. 
As thofe notes ferve all the purpofes of money, 
his debtors pay him the fame interefl as if lit had 
lent them fo much money.. This interefl is the 
fource of his gain. Though fome of thole notes 
are continually coming back upon him for pay¬ 
ment, part of them continue to circulate for 
months and years together. Though he has ge¬ 
nerally in circulation, therefore, notes to the 
extent of a hundred thoufand pounds, twenty 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver may, fre¬ 
quently, be a fuffjcienc provifion for anfwering 
occafional demands. By this operation, there¬ 
fore, twenty thoufand pounds in gold and filver 
perform all the functions which a hundred thou¬ 
fand could otherwile have performed. The fame 
exchanges may be made, the fame quantity of 
confumable goods may be circulated and diftri * 
buted to their proper coofumers, by means of 
his promiffory notes, to the value of a hundred 
thoufand pounds, as by an equal value of gold 
and filver money. Eighty thoufand pounds of 
gold and filver, therefore, can, in this manner, 
be fpared from the circulation of the country,; 
and if different operations of the fame kind 

F f a fliould. 
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b o^o k fhoufcf, at the fame time, be carried on by many 
dtflef&iijt banks and bankers, the whole circula¬ 
tion may thus be conducted with a fifth part only 
of the gold and fiiver which would otherwise hive 
been requifite. 

Let us fuppofe, for example, that the whole 
circulating money of fome particular country 
amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
fterfing, that fum being then fufficierit far cir¬ 
culating the whole annual produce of their land 
and labour. Let us fuppofe coo, that fome 
time thereafter, different banks and bankers 
ififued promiflbry notes, payable to the bearer, 
to the extent of one million, referving in their 
different coffers two hundred thoufand pounds 
for anfwcring occafional demands. There would 
remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds in gold and fiiver, and 
a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred 
thoufand pounds of paper and money together. 
But the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country had before required only one 
million to circulate and diftribiite it to its pro¬ 
per confumers, and that annual produce cannot 
be immediately augmented by thole operations 
of banking. One million, therefore, will be 
fuffiefent to circulate it after them. This goods 
to be bought and fold being precifely the fame 
as before, the fame quantity of money will be 
fufficient for buying and felling them, The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed Rich 
an expreffion, wsil remain precifely the fame as 
before, One million we have fuppofed fofficient 
T 5 tQ 
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to fill that channel. Whatever therefore* is c 
poured into it beyond this fum, cannot run in it, 
but mull overflow. One million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds are poured into it. Eight hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, therefore, muft over¬ 
flow, that fum being over and above what can 
be employed in the circulation of the country. 
But though this fum cannot be employed at 
home, it ia too valuable to be allowed to lie 
idle. It will, therefore, be lent abroad, in order 
to feek that profitable employment which it can¬ 
not find at home. But the paper cannot go a- 
broad; becaufe at a diftance from the banks which 
■lfiue it, and from the country in which payment 
of it can be exacted by law, it will not be received 
in common payments. Gold and filver, there¬ 
fore, to the amount of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds, will be fent abroad, and the channel of 
home circulation will remain filled with a million 
of paper, inftead of a million of thofe metals 
which filled it before.. 

Bur though fo great a quantity of gold and 
filver is thus fent abroad, we muft not imagine 
that it is fent abroad for nothing, or that its pro¬ 
prietors make a prefent of it to foreign na¬ 
tions. They will exchange it for foreign goods 
of lbrne kind or another, in order to fupply the 
confumption either of fome other foreign country, 
or of their own. 

If they employ it in purchafing goods in one 
foreign country in order to fupply the confump- 
tion of another, or in what is called the carrying 
trade, whatever profit they make will be an ad- 
E f 3 ditioa 
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K dition to the neat revenue of their own country. 

-Jit is like a new fund, created for carrying on a 
new trade; domcftic buHnefs' being now tranf- 
afted by paper, and the gold and filver being 
converted into a fund for this new trade. 

If they employ it iti purtbaFmg foreign goods 
for home confumption, they may either, fir ft, 
purchafe Rich goods as are likely to lie conftimcd 
by idle people who produce nothing, fuch as fo¬ 
reign wines, foreign filks, &c.; or, fecund !y, 
they may purchafe an additional ftock of mate¬ 
rials, tools, and previfions, in order to maintain 
and employ an additional number of induftriom 
people, who re-produce, with a profit, the value 
of their annual confumption. 

So Ur as it is employed in the fir ft way, it pro¬ 
motes prodigality, increafes expence and con¬ 
fumption without increating produ&ion, or efhi- 
blifhmg any permanent fund for fupporting that 
expence, and is in every refpeft hurtful to the 
Jfocietv. 

So far as it is employed in the fecond way, it 
promotes induftry; and though it increafes the 
confumption of the fbciety, it provides a perma¬ 
nent fund for fupporting that confumption, the 
people who confume re-producing, with a profit, 
the whole value of their annual confumption. 
The grofs revenue of the fociety, the annua! 
produce of their land and labour, is increafed by 
the whole value which the labour of thole work¬ 
men rfdds to the materials upon which they are 
employed; and their neat revenue by what re¬ 
mains of this value, after deducting what is ne- 

ceftary 
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eeffary for fopporting the tools and inftruments of 
their trade. 

That the. greater part of the gojd and fiiver 
which, aeing forced abroad by thofe operations 
of banking, is employed in purchafing foreign 
goods for borne confumption, is and mud be em¬ 
ployed in purchafing thofe of this fecond kind, 
feeir.s not only probable but almpft unavoidable. 
Though feme particular men may fometimes 
increafe their expence very confiderably, though 
their revenue does not increafe at all, we may be 
allured chat no clals or order of men ever does 
(9; becaufe, though the principles of common 
prudence do not always govern the conduct of 
every individual, they always influence that of 
the majority of every ckfs or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, confidercd as a dafs or 
order, cannot, in the iinaileii degree, be in- 
Created by tbofe operations of banking. Their 
expence in general, therefore, cannot be much 
increafed by them, though that of a few indi¬ 
viduals among them may, and in reality forne- 
times is. The demand of idle people, therefore, 
for foreign goods, being the fame, or very nearly 
the fame, as before, a very fmall part of the 
money, which being forced abroad by thole ope¬ 
rations of banking, is employed in purehafing 
foreign goods for home confumption, is likely to 
be employed in purchafing thole for their ufe. 
The greater part of it will naturally be ddlined 
for the employment of induftry, and not for the 
maintenance of idlenefs. 
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° K ' we compute the quantity of tnduftiy 

which the circulating capital of any focicty can 
employ, we mutt always have regard to thofe 
parts ot it only, which conJift in provifions, 
niaxet ials, anti finifhed work : the other, which 
confifts in money, and which fervcs only to cir¬ 
culate thofe three, mutt always be deduced. 
In order to put induftry into motion, three 
things are. reqtiifite; materials to work Upon, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recom- 
pence for the fake of which the work is done. 
Money is neither a material to work upon, nor 
a tool to work with ; and though the wages of 
the workman are commonly paid to him in 
money., his real revenue, like char of all other 
men, confitts, not in the money, but in the 
money’s worth ; not in the metal pieces, but in 
what can be got for them. 

The quantity of induftry which any capital 
can employ, mutt, evidently, be equal to the 
number of workmen whom it can fupply with 
materials, tools, and a maintenance fuitable to 
the nature of the work. Money may be requifire 
for purchafing the materials and tools of the 
work, as well as the maintenance of the work¬ 
men. But the quantity of induftry which the 
whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal 
both to the money which purchafes, and to the 
materials, tools, and maintenance, which are pur- 
chafed with it ; but only to one or other of thofe 
two values, and to the latter more properly than 
to the former. " 
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When paper is fubftituted in the room of gold © 
and ftlver money, the quantity of the materials, 
tools, and fnaincenance, which the whole circu¬ 
lating capital can fupply, may be increafed by 
the whole value of gold and filver which ufed to 
be employed in purchasing them. T. he whole 
value of the great wheel of circulation and dtf 
tribution, is added to the goods which are circulated 
and diftributed by means of ir. The operation, in 
Tome meafure, refernbtes that of the undertaker of 
fome great work, who, in confequence of lome 
improvement in mechanics, takes down his old 
machinery, and adds the difference between its 
price and that of the new to his circulating capital, 
to the fund from which he furnilhes materials and 
wages to his workmen. 

What is the proportion which the circulating 
money of any country bears to the whole value of 
the annual produce circulated by means of it, it 
is, perhaps, impoffible to determine. It has 
been computed by different authors at a fifth, at 
a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part or 
that value. But how Imal! foever the proportion 
which the circulating money may bear to the 
whole value of the annual produce, as but a part, 
and frequently but afmall part, of that produce, is 
ever 'deftinert for the maintenance of mduftry, it 
muff always bear a very confiderable proportion 
to that part. When, therefore, by the lubftt- 
tution of paper, the gold and filver neeeflary for 
circulation is reduced to, perhaps, a fifth part of 
the former quantity, if the value of only the 
greater part of the other foul -fifths be added to 

f-hft 
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the funds which are ut [lined for the maintenance 
■of indurtry, itrnuil make a very confuierable ad¬ 
dition to the quantity of that induftry, and, eon- 
/equenrly, to the value of the annual produce of 
land and labour. 

Am operation of this kind has, within tbefe 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, been performed 
in Scotland, by the ereftion of new banking 
companies in almoft every confiderable town, and 
even in fome Country villages. The effedU of it 
have been precifely thofe above deferibed. The 
bufmefs of the country is almoft entirely carried 
on by means of the paper of thofe different banking 
companies, with which porch ales and payments 
of all kinds are commonly made. Silver very 
feldom appears except in the change of a twenty 
fhillings bank note, and gold dill feldomer. 
But though the conduft of all thofe different 
companies has not been unexceptionable, and has 
accordingly required an aft of parliament to 
regulate it j the country, notwitfiftariding, has 
evidently derived great benefit from their trade, 
I have heard it afferted, that the trade of the, 
city of Glafgow doubled in about fifteen years 
after the firft ereftion of the banks there; and 
that the trade of Scotland has more than qua¬ 
drupled fince the firft creftion of the two public 
.banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, called 
The Bank of Scotland, was eftablifhed by aft 
of parliament in 1695; the other, called The 
Royal Bank, by royal charter in 172.7. Whether 
the trade* either of Scotland in general, or of 
the city of Glafgow in particular, has really in- 

created 
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great a proportion, d«$bg 4 b fiioft c 
a period, 1 do’not pretend to know. If either, 
of them has,. incrcnfcd in this proportion, it ice mi# 
to be an efreft too great to be accounted for 
by the foie operation of this caufe. That the 
trade and induftry of Scotland, however, have 
increaled very confiderably during this period, 
and that the banks have contributed a good deal 
to this increafe, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the Giver money which circu¬ 
lated in Scotland before the Union, in 1707, and 
which, immediately after it, was brought into 
the bank of Scotland, in order to be re-coined, 
amounted to 411,117/- tQ-n 9 ^* No 

account has been got of the gold coin; but it 
appears from the ancient accounts of the mint 
of Scotland, that the value of the gold annually 
coined lbmewlut exceeded that of the diver*. 
There were a good many people too upon this 
occafion, who, from a diffidence of repayment, 
did not bring their Giver into the bank of Scot¬ 
land: and there was, befides, forme Englifh coin, 
which was not called in. The whole value of 
the gold and fil.vcr, therefore, which circulated 
in Scotland before the Union, cannot be eftimated 
at left, than a million ftcrling. It feems to have 
conftituted almofl: the whole circulation of that 
country 5 for though the circulation of the bank 
of Scotland, which had then no rival, was con- 
fiderable, it feerns to have made but a very (mail 
part of the whole. In the prefent times the 
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k. whole drct’kition of Scotland cannot be ell;mated 
at lefs than two million!*, of which that part 
which coufifts in .gold and filver, moft probably, 
does not amount to half a million. But though 
the circulating gold and filver of Scotland have 
fullered lb great a diminution during this period, 
its real riches and prosperity do not appear to 
have fullered any. Its agriculture, manufailures, 
and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce ot 
of its land and labour, have evidently been aug¬ 
mented. 

It is chiefly by dilcountiqg bills of exchange,, 
that is., by advancing money upon them before 
they arc due, that the greater part ot banks and 
bankers iffue their promifiery no.:es. They de¬ 
duct always, upon whatever Ihm thry advance, 
the legal intereft till the bill lit all become due. 
Th<; payment of the bill, when it becomes due, 
replaces to the bank the value of what had been 
advanced, together with a clear profit of the in¬ 
tereft. The banker who advances to the mer¬ 
chant whole bill he th(counts, not gold and filver, 
but his own prorniflory notes, has the advantage 
of being able to difeount to a greater amount 
by the whole value of his promiftbiy notes, which 
he finds, by experience, are commonly in circu¬ 
lation. He is thereby enabled to make his dear 
gain of intereft on fo much a larger fum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at prelent 
is not very great, was (till more inconfiderabk 
when the two firtl banking companies were efla- 
blilhedj and thole companies would have had 
but little trade, had they confined their bufmefs 

to 
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to the dlfcountmg of bills of exchange, They c **, A (> * 
invented, therefore, another method of iffuing 
their promii&ry notes j by granting, what they 
called caih accounts, that is, by giving credit to 
the extent of a certain fum (two or three thou- 
fond pounds for example), to an individual 
who could procure two perfons of undoubted 
credit and good landed eftate to become furetjr 
for him, that whatever money fhould be ad¬ 
vanced to him, within the fum for which the 
credit had been given, iliould be repaid upon de¬ 
mand, together with the legal in ter eft. Credits 
of this kind are, I believe, commonly granted 
by banks and bankers in all different parts of 
the world. But the ea(y terms upon which the 
Scotch banking companies accept of repayment 
are, fo far as I know., peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal caufe, both of the 
great trade of thole companies, and of the benefit 
which the country has received from it. 

Whoever has a credit of this kind with one 
of thofe companies, and borrows a choufand 
pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
fum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty pounds at 
a time, the company difcounting a proportion- 
able part of the ihtereft of the great fum from 
the day on which each of thofe frn.dl fums is 
paid in, till the whole be in this manner repaid. 

All merchants, therefore* and almoft all men of 
bufinefs, find it convenient to keep fuch cafh 
accounts with them, and are thereby interested 
to promote the trade of thofe companies, by 
readily receiving their notes in all payments, 

and 
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K and' by encouraging all thole with whom they 
’""“■v——'have any influence to do the dime. Th.e banks, 
when their cuftomers apply to them for money, 
generally advance it to them in. their own pro- 
mifibry notes. Thefe the merchants pay away 
■ to the inanufa.ilu.rers for goods, the manufac- 
t irers to the farmers for materials and provi- 
fibns, the farmers to their landlords for rent, ’ 
the landlords repay them to the merchants for 
the conveniences and luxuries with which they 
fupply them, and the- merchants again return 
them to the banks in order to balance their 
calh accounts, or to replace what they may have 
borrowed of them; and thus almofl the whole 
money bufinefs of the country is tr an faded by 
means of them. Hence the great trade of thole 
companies. 

By means of thofe cafh accounts every mer¬ 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he othenvtfe could do. If 
there are two merchants, one in .London, and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal flocks 
in the fame branch of trade, the Edinburgh 
merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade, and give employment to a greater 
number of people than the London merchant. 

7 he Lchidon merchant muft always keep by him 
a confiderable fum of money, either in his ovrn 
coffers, or in thofe of his banker, who gives him 
no intcrefl for it, in order to arifwer the demands 
continually coming upon him for payment of 
the goods which he purchafes upon credit. Let 
the ordinary amount of this fum be fuppofld five 
4 hundred 





hundred pound?. The value of the goods in c 
his wa.rehoufe nfnfft always be lefs by five nun- 
died pound? than it would have been, had he 
not been obliged to keep finch a Turn unemployed. 
Let us fuppoie that he generally dlfpofes of 
his whole flock upon hand, or of goods to the 
value of his whole dock upon hand, once in the 
year. By being obliged to keep let great a fund 
unemployed, he in nit (ell in a year five hundred 
pounds worth lefs goods than he might otherwife 
have done. His annual profits mtift be lefs by 
all that lie could have made by the faie of five 
hundred pounds worth more goods; and the 
number of people employed in preparing his 
goods for market, muff be lefs by all thofe 
that five hundred .pounds more flock could have 
employed. The merchant in Edinbrugh, on the 
other hand, keeps no money unemployed for 
anfwering fueh occafional demands. When they 
actually come upon him, he fatisfi.es them from 
his calh account with the batik, and gradually 
replaces the fum borrowed with the money or 
paper which comes in from the occafional tales 
of his goods. With the-farne flock, therefore, he 
can, without imprudence, have at all times in 
his warehoufe a larger quantity of goods than the 
London merchant} and can thereby both make 
a greater profit himfelf, and give conftant em¬ 
ployment to a greater number of induftrious 
people who prepare thofe goods for the market., 
Hence the great benefit which the country has 
derived from this trade. 

T WE 
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The facility of dUcounting bills of exchange* 
it may be thought, indeed* gives the Englifb. mer¬ 
chants a converdency equivalent to the cafh ac¬ 
counts of the Scotch merchants. But the Scotch 
merchants, it muft be remembered, can difeount 
their bills of exchange as eafily as the Englifh 
merchants j and have, befidcs, the additional con- 
veniency of their cafh accounts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which 
can eafily circulate in any country never can 
exceed the value of the gold and filver, of which 
St fupplies the place, or which (the commerce 
being fiippofed the fame) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty {hilling 
notes, for example, are the lowed paper money 
current in Scotland, the whole of that currency 
which can eafily circulate there cannot exceed 
the fum of gold and filver which would be ne- 
ceflary for tranfa&ing the annual exchanges of 
twenty ihillings value and upwards ufually tranf- 
afled within that country. Should the circu¬ 
lating paper at any time exceed that fum, as the 
excels could neither be feat abroad nor be: em¬ 
ployed in the circulation of the country, it rnuft 
immediately return upon the banks to be ex* 
changed for gold and filver. Many people would 
immediately perceive that they had more of this 
paper than was neceffary for tranfafting their 
bufinefs at home, and as they could not fend it 
abroad, they would immediately demand pay¬ 
ment of it from the banks. When this fuper- 
fluous paper was converted into gold and filver, 
they could eafily find a ufe for it by fending it 
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abroad; but they could find none white it re- c 
maimed in the fiiape of paper. There would un-v, 
mediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to 
the whole extent of this !ii per fl nous paper, and, 
if they fhewed any difficulty or back ward nets in 
jviyment, to a much greater extent; the alarm, 
which this would occafion, neceffiuiJy increasing 
the run. 

Over and above the expences which are com¬ 
mon to every branch of trade; fuch as the ex- 
pence of boufe-rent, the wages of fervants, 
clerks, accountants, &c.; the expences peculitcr 
to a bank Confifl: chiefly in two articles: Firfl', 
in the expeftee of keeping at all times in its 
Coffers, for anfwering the occafiona] demands of 
the holders of its notes, a large Turn of money, 
of which it lofes the intereft; and, iecondly, in 
the expence of repienilhing thpfe coffers as fait 
as they are emptied by anfwering fuch ocbafional 
demands. 

A bamking company, which iflfues more paper 
than can be employed in the circulation of the 
Country, and of which the excefs is continually 
returning upon them for payment, ought to in- 
creafe the quantity of gold and filver, which they 
keep at all times in their coffers, not only in 
proportion to this cxccffive increafe of their cir¬ 
culation, but in a much greater proportion; 
their notes returning upon them much fader 
than in proportion to the excefs of their quan¬ 
tity. Such a cbmpany, therefore, ought to iri- 
cre.ifo the hr It article of then expence, not only 
ox. I. G g in 
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in proportion to this forced increafe of their bu- 
finefs, but in a much greater proportion. 

The coffers of fuch. a company too, though 
they ought to be filled much fuller, yet muft: 
empty themfelves much fader than if their bufi¬ 
ne fs was confined within more reafonpble bounds, 
and mud require, not only a more violent, but a 
more con flan t and uninterrupted exertion of ex¬ 
pence in order to repleulfh them. The coin too, 
which is thus continually drawn in fuch large 
quantities from their coffers, cannot be employed 
in the circulation of the country. It comes in 
place of a paper which is over and above what 
can be employed in that circulation, and is, 
therefore, over and above what can be employed 
in it too. But as that coin will not be allowed 
to lie idle, it muft, in one fhape or another, be 
lent abroad, in order to find that profitable em¬ 
ployment which it cannot find at home ; and this 
continual exportation of gold and filver, by en¬ 
hancing the difficulty, muft ne-eeffarily enhance 
ftill further the expence of the bank, in finding 
new gold and filver in order to replenifh thofe 
coffers, which empty themfelves fo very rapidly. 
Such a company, therefore, muft, in proportion 
to this forced increafe of their bufinels, increafe 
the fecond article of their expence Hill more 
than the firth 

jLet us fuppofe that all the paper of a parti¬ 
cular bank, which the circulation of the country 
can eafily abfurb and employ, amounts exadlly 
to forty thoufand pounds j and that for atftfwfring 

occafional 
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occafional demands, this hank is obliged to keep c 
at all times fa its coffers ten thoufand pounds in 
gold and filver. Should this bank attempt to 
circulate forty-four thou fund pounds, the four 
thouland pounds which are over and above what 
the circulation can eafily abforb and employ, 
v,m return upon it almoft as fall as they are 
iaiied. For attfwering occafional demands, there¬ 
fore, this bank ought to keep at all times in 
its coffers, not eleven thoufand pounds only, but 
fourteen thouland pounds. It will thus gain no¬ 
thing by the mtereft of the four thoufand pounds 
exceflive circulation j and it will lofe the whole 
ex pence of continually collecting four tfiouftnd 
pounds in gold and filvtr, which will be conti¬ 
nually going out of its coffers as faft as they arc 
brought into them. 

JIad every particular banking company always 
under flood and attended to its own particular 
intcreft, the circulation never could have been 
overstocked with paper money. But every par¬ 
ticular banking company has not always under- 
flood or attended to its own particular in ter eft, 
and the circulation has frequently been overftocked 
with paper money. 

By i filling too great a quantity of paper, of 
which the excels was continually returning, in 
order to be exchanged for gold and fllyer/ the 
bank cl England was for many years together 
obliged to coin gold to the extent of between 
eight hundred thoufand pounds and a million a 
yeai-i or, at an average, about eight hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds. For" this great 
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coinage the bank (in confequettee of the worn and 
degraded flare into winch the gold coin had 
fallen a few years ago) was frequently obliged 
to purchafe gold bullion at the high price of 
four pounds an ounce, which it loon after ilTued 
in coin at 3/. vjs- iofrf an ounce, lofing in 
this manner between two and a half and three 
per cent, upon the coinage of fo very large a fund. 
Though the bank therefore paid no Seignorage, 
though the government was properly it the ex¬ 
pence of the coinage, this liberality of govern¬ 
ment did not prevent altogether the exponce of 
the bank. 

The Scotch banks, in confequence of an ex- 
cefs of the fame kind, were all obliged to em¬ 
ploy con Handy agents at London to colled 
money for them, at an expence which was fel- 
dom below one and a half or two per cent, This 
money was font down by the waggon, and in- 
fured by the carriers at an additional expence ot 
three quarters per cent, or fifteen (hillings on 
the hundred pounds. Thofc agents were not 
alwavs able to replenifh the coffers of their em¬ 
ployers fo faft as they were emptied. In this- 
cafe the refource of the banks was, to draw upon 
their correfpondents in London bills of exchange 
to the extent of the fum which they wanted.. 
When thofc correfpondents afterwards drew upon 
them for the payment of this fum, together with 
the intereft and a eomminion, ibme of thole 
banks, from the diftrefs into which then excel- 
five circulation bed thrown them, had fcepe times 
no other means of fatisfying this draught but by 

drawing 



fame, or upon fome other correspondents in 
London and the fame fum, or rather bills for 
the fame fum, would in this manner make fome- 
times more than two or three journies: die 
debtor bank paying always the interefl. and 
comrnifiion upon the whole accumulated form 
Even thofe Scotch banks which never diftin- 
gulihed diem (elves by their extreme imprudence, 
were fometimes obliged to employ this ruinous 
refource. 

The gold coin which was paid out either by 
the bank of England, air by the Scotch banks, 
in exchange for that part of their paper which 
was over and above what could be employed in 
the circulation of the country, being likewifo 
over and above what could be employed in that 
circulation, was fometimes forit abroad in the 
fhape of coin, fornetimes melted down and lent 
abroad in the fhape of bullion, and fometimes 
melted down and fold to the bank of England at 
the high price of four pounds an ounce. It was 
the neweft, the heaviefr, and the bell pieces only 
which were carefully picked our. of the whole 
coin, and either font abroad or melted clown. 

At home, and while they remain in the fhape 
of coin, thole heavy pieces were of no more 
value than the light: but they were of more 
value abroad, or when melted down mto bullion, 
at home. The bank of England, notwithftanding j 
their great annual coinage, found, to their allo- 
nilhiaent, that there was every year die fame 
fear city of coin as there had been the year be- 
G g 3 fore ; 
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fore ■, and that notwkhftanding the great quan¬ 
tity of good and new coin which was every year 
ifiiued from the bank, the ftate of the coin, in- 
ftead of growing better and better, became every 
year worfe and worfe. Every year they found 
themfclvcs under the neceffity of coining nearly 
the fame quantity of gold as they had coined 
the year before, and from the continual rife in 
the price of gold bullion, in confluence of the 
continual wearing and clipping of the corn, the 
expence of this great annual coinage became 
every year greater and greater. The bank of 
England, it is to be obferved, by fupplying its 
own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
fupply the whole kingdom, into which coin is 
continually flowing from thofc coffers in a great 
variety of ways. Whatever coin, therefore, was 
wanted to fupport this exceffive circulation both 
of Scotch and Englifh paper money, whatever 
vacuities this exceffive circulation occafioned in 
the neceffary coin of the kingdom, the bank of 
England was obliged to fupply them. The Scorch 
banks, no doubt, paid all of them very dearly for 
their own imprudence and inattention. But the 
bank of England paid very dearly, not only for 
its own imprudence, but for the much greater im¬ 
prudence of airport all the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of fame bold projectors in 
both parts of the united kingdom, was the ori ¬ 
ginal caufe of this excetfive circulation of psjpc r 
money. 

What a bank can with propriety advance to 
a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not 

either 
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that jp-irt of it only, which he would otherwife be 
obliged to keep by him unemployed and in 
ready money for an-fwering occafional demands 
If the paper money which the bank advances 
never exceeds this value, it can never exceed the 
value of the gold and filver, which would necef- 
farily circulate in the country if there was no 
paper money; it can never exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country can eafily 
abfbrb and employ. 

When a bank difcotints to a merchant a real 
bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a 
real debtor, and which, as foon as it becomes 
due, is really paid by that debtor j if. only ad¬ 
vances to him a part of the. value which he 
would otherwife be obliged to keep by him un¬ 
employed and in ready money for anfwering oe- 
cafional demands. The payment of the bill, 
when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the 
value of what it had advanced, together with the 
interell. The coffers of the bank, fo far as its 
dealings are confined to luch cuftomers, refera¬ 
ble a water pond, from which, though a /beam 
is continually running out, yet another is con¬ 
tinually running in, fully equal to that which 
runs out} fo that, without any further care or 
attention, the pond keeps always equally, or 
very near equally full. Little or no expence can 
ever be needfary for replenifhing the coffers of 
fuch a bank. 

Gg 4 A MER- 
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A merchant, without: over-trading;, may fre¬ 
quently have occaiion for a fum of ready money, 
even when he has no bills to dilcount. When a 
bank, befides dUcounting his bills, advances him 
like wile upon fuch occafions, fuch firms upon his 
cafli account,, and accepts of a piece-meal repay ¬ 
ment as the money comes in from the occafic.mai. 
fale of his goods, upon the eafy terms of the 
banking companies of Scotland ; it difpenfes 
him entirely from the necefiity of keeping any 
part of his flock by him unemployed and in 
ready money for anfwertng occaGonal demands. 
When fuch demands actually, come upon him, 
he can anftver them fufficiendy from his cafli 
account. The bank, however, in dealing with 
fuch cuftomers, ought to obferve with great at¬ 
tention, whether in the courfe of feme fhort 
period (of four, five, fix, or eight months, for 
example) the fum of the repayments which it 
commonly receives from them, is, or is not, 
fully equal ro that of the advances which it com - 
monly makes to them. If, within the courfe of 
fuch fhort periods, the fum of the repayments 
from certain cuffomers is, upon tnoffe occafions, 
fully equal to that of the advances, it may fafely 
continue to deal with fuch cuflomers. Though 
the flream which is in this cafe continually run¬ 
ning out from its coffers may be very large, that 
which is continually running into them mull be 
at leaf! equally large; fb that without any further 
care or attention thofe coffers are likely to be 
always equally or very near equally ■ full; and 

fcarce 
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ever to require any extraordinary expense c P; 
to replenith them. If, on the contrary, the fuhh<— 
of the repayments from certain other cuftorners 
falls commonly very much fhort of the ad¬ 
vances which i: makes to them, it eawiot with 
any fafety continue to deal with fuch cuftorners, 
at leaft if they continue to deal with it in this 
manner. The It ream which is in this cafe 

continually running out from its coders is ne~ 
cdTariiy much larger than that which is con¬ 
tinually running in j fo that, unlefs they are re- 
pleuifhed by feme great and continual effort of 
expence, thole coffers muff loon be ex ha tiffed 
altogether. 

Th£ banking companies of Scotland, accord¬ 
ingly, were for a long rime very careful to re¬ 
quire frequent arid regular repayments from ail 
their cuftorners, and did not care to deal with 
any perfoo, whatever might be his fortune or 
credit, who did not make, what they called, fre¬ 
quent and regular operations with them. By 
this attention, betides laving almofl entirely the 
extraordinary expence of repleni.thing their cof¬ 
fers, they gained two other very confiderable 
advantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled to 
make lame tolerable judgment concerning the 
thriving or declining circumffances of their 
debtors, without being obliged ro look out for 
any other evidence beudes what their own books 
afforded them; men being for the moff pare 
either regular or irregular in their repayments, 
according as their circumffances are either thriving 

or 









B °„° K or declining. A private man who lends out his 
v„—ymoney *:o perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of 
debtors, may, either by himlelf or his agents, 
oblervc and enquire both conftantly and care¬ 
fully into the conduit and fntmtjon of each of 
them. But a banking company, which lends 
money to perhaps five hundred different people, 
and of which the attention is continually occu¬ 
pied by objects of a very different kind, can have 
no regular information concerning the conduit and 
circumstances of the greater part of its debtors 
beyond what its own books afford it. In requiring 
frequent and regular repayments from all their 
cuftomers, the banking companies of Scotland had 
probably this advantage in view. 

Secondly, by this attention they fecured them- 
felves from the poHibility of 1 filling more paper 
money than what the circulation of the country 
could ealily abforb and employ. When they 
obferved, that within moderate periods of time 
the repayments of a particular cuftomer were 
upon mofl: occafions fully equal to the advances 
which they had made to him, they might be 
allured that the paper money which they had 
advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded 
the quantity of gold and filver which he would 
utherwife have been obliged to keep by him for 
anfwering occafional demands; and that, confe- 
quently, the paper money, which they had cir¬ 
culated by his means, had not at any time ex¬ 
ceeded the quantity of gold and filver which 
would have circulated in the country, had there 
been no paper money. The frequency, regu¬ 
larity. 
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kmty, and amount: of his repayments would fuffi- c 
ckntly demonftrate chat the amount of their ad-» 
vanccs had at no time exceeded that part of ins 
capital which he would otherwife 4 iave bee$ 
obliged to keep by him unemployed and in ready 
money for anfwering occasional demands j that 
is, for the purpofe of keeping the reft of his ca¬ 
pital in conftant employment. It is this part of 
his capital only which, within moderate periods 
of time, is continually returning to every dealer 
in the fliape of money, whether paper or coin, 
and continually going from him in tire fame 
fliape. If the advances of the bank had com¬ 
monly exceeded this part of his capital, the or¬ 
dinary amount of his repayments could not, 
within moderate periods of time, have equalled 
the ordinary amount of its advances. The ftream 
which, by means of' his dealings, was conti¬ 
nually running into the coffers of the bank, could 
not have been equal to the ftream which, by 
means of the fame dealings, was continually 
running out. The advances of the bank paper, 
by exceeding the quantity of gold and filver 
which, had there been no fuch advances, he 
would have been obliged to keep by him fo~ 
anfwering occasional demands, might foon come 
to exceed the whole quantity of gold and filver 
which (the commerce being fuppofed the fame) 
would have circulated in the country, had there 
been no paper money ; and confequently to ex¬ 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ * and the 
cxeefs of this paper money would immediately 

have 
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& have returned upon the uank in order to be ex¬ 
changed for gold and fi'lver. This fecund advan¬ 
tage, though equally real, was n6t perhaps fo 
well underftood by all the different banking com¬ 
panies of Scotland as the firft. 

Wb#k, partly by the cotiveniency of di (counting 
bills, and partly by that of cufh accounts, the 
creditable traders of any country can be dif~ 
penfed from the necefiity of keeping any part 
of their ftoek by them unemployed and in ready 
money for anfweriog occafional demands, they 
can reafonably expect no farther affiftance from 
banks and bankers, who, when they have gone 
thus far, cannot, confidently with their own in- 
ffertft and fafety, go farther. A bank cannot, 
confidently with its own intereft, advance to a 
trader the whole or even the greater part of the 
circulating capital with which he trades ; becaule, 
though that capital is continually returning to 
him in the firape of money, and going from 
him in the fame Chape, yet the whole of the 
returns is too dtftant from the whole of the out¬ 
goings, and the fum of his repayments could net 
equal the fum of its advances within fuch mo¬ 
derate periods of time as fuit the conveniency of 
a bank. Still lefa could a bank afford to ad¬ 
vance him any confiderablc part of his fixed 
capital; of the capital which the undertaker of 
an iron forge, for example, employs in erecting 
his forge and fmdting-houfe, his work-houfts 
and ware houfes, the dwclbng-houfes of his work¬ 
men, &c.} of the capital which the undertaker 
of a mine employs in finking his (hafts, in erecting 
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^ngipes for drawing out the water, in making 
roads and waggon-ways, &c.of the capital 
which the perfect who undertakes to improve 
land employs in clearing, draining, enclofmg, 
manuring and ploughing wafte and uncultivated 
fields, In building farmhoufes, with all their 
neceflary appendages of fiables, granaries, &c„ 
The returns of the fixed capital are in almoit all 
cafes much flower than thofe of the circulating 
capital; and fu'ch expences, even when laid out 
with the greateft prudence and judgment, very 
feldotn return to the undertaker tiil after a pe¬ 
riod of many years, a period by far too diftant 
to foit the conver.ieriey of a bank. Traders and 
other undertakers may, no doubt, with great 
propriety; carry on a very confider^ble part of 
their projects with borrowed money. In juftice 
to their creditors, however; their own capital 
ought, in this cafe, to be fefecient to enfere, if 
I may fay fo, che capital of thofe creditors; o** to 
render it extremely improbable that thofe credi¬ 
tors fhoold incur any lofs, even though die fuc- 
cefs of the project fhoulti fall very much fhort of 
the expe&arion of the projectors. Even with 
this precaution too, the money which Is bor¬ 
rowed, and which it is meant fhould not be re¬ 
paid till after a period of fevcral years, ought not 
to be borrowed of a bank, but ought to be bor¬ 
rowed upon bond or mortgage, of fuch private 
people as propofe to live upon the interefl: of 
their money, without taking the trouble them- 
felves to employ the capita!; and who arc* upon 
that account willing to lend that capital ro fech 

people 
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people of good credit as are likely to keep it for 
fevcral years. A bank, indeed, which lends its 
money without the expence of ftampt paper, or 
of attornics fees for drawing bonds and mortgages, 
and which accepts of repayment upon the eafy 
terms of the banking companies of Scotland ; 
would, no doubt, be a very convenient creditor 
to fuch traders and undertakers. But foch traders 
and undertakers would, finely, be rinott inconve¬ 
nient debtors to fuch a bank,. 

It is now more than five-and-twenty years 
It nee the paper money ilfued by the different 
banking companies of Scotland was fully equal, 
or rather was fpmewhat more than fully equal, 
to what the circulation of the country could 
eafily abfoib and employ. Thofe companies, 
therefore, had lb long ago given all the affifiance 
to the traders and other undertakers of Scotland 
which it is poffible for banks and bankers, con¬ 
fidently with their own interefl, to give. They 
had even done fomewhat more. They had over¬ 
traded a little, and had brought upon themfejves 
that lofs, or at leaft that diminution of profit, 
Which in this particular bufineis never fails to 
attend the fimlleft degree of over-trading. Thofe 
traders and other undertakers, having got fo 
much aflHlance from banks and bankers, wifhed 
to get ftill more. The banks, they feem to liave 
thought, could extend their credits to whatever 
fum might be wanted, without incurring any 
other expence betides that of a few reams of 
paper. They complained of the contracted views 
and daftardly fpirit of the directors of thole 

banks. 



hanks, which did not, they (aid, extend tfr&ir c w A p . 
credits in proportion to the extenfion of the trade 
of the country.; meaning, no doubt, by the ex- 
tcnrion of that trade the extcnfion of their own 
projects beyond what they could carry on, 
either with their own capital, or with what they 
had credit to borrow of private people in the 
ufual way of bond or mortgage. The banks, 
they feem ,ro have thought, were in honour 
bound to fupply the deficiency, and to provide 
them with all the capital which they wanted to ' 
trade with. The banks, however, were of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, and upon their refuting to extend 
their credits, feme of thofe traders had recourfe 
to an expedient which, for a time, ferved their 
purpoie, though at a much greater expence, yet 
as effectually as the utmoff extenfion of bank 
credits could have done. This expedient was 
no other than the well-known fhifc of drawing 
and re-drawing; the fhift to which unfortunate 
traders have fometimes recourfe when they are 
upon the brink of bankruptcy. The practice of 
railing money in this manner had been long 
known in England, and during the courfe of the 
late war, when the high profits of trade afforded 
a great temptation to over-trading, is Paid to 
have been carried on to a very great extent. 

From England it was brought into Scotland, 
where, in proportion to the very limited com¬ 
merce, and to the very moderate capita! of the 
country, it was foon carried on to a much 
greater extent than it had ever been in England. 
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The practice of drawing and re-drawing is To 
well known to all men of bulinefs, chat it may 
perhaps be thought unneceflary to. give an ac¬ 
count'of it, But as this book may come into 
the hands of many people who are not men of 
bufinefs, and as the effefts of this praiflice upon 
the banking rrade are not perhaps generally un¬ 
derfloor! even by men of bufinefs themlelves, l 
fhall endeavour to explain it as diftindtly as I 
can. 

The cufloms of merchants, which were eiut- 
blifhed when the barbarous laws of Europe did 
not enforce the performance of their contracts, 
and which, during the cpurfe of the two lall cen¬ 
turies, have been adopted into the laws of all 
European nations, have given fifth extraordinary 
privileges to bills of exchange, that money is 
more readily advanced upon them, than upon 
any other fpecies of obligation ; elpecialiy when 
they are made payable within fo fliort a period 
as two or three months after their dace. If, when 
the bill becomes due, the acceptor does not pay 
it as foon as it is pretented, he becomes from that 
moment a bankrupt, I he bill is protected, and 
returns upon the drawer, who, if he docs not 
immediately pay it, becomes likewife a bank¬ 
rupt. If, before it came to the per Ton who pre- 
fents it to the acceptor for payment, it had patted 
through the hands of feveral other per Ions, who 
had fucceflivtly advanced to one another the 
contents of it either in money or goods, and who 
to exprefs that each of them bad in his turn 
13 received 
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order endorfed, that is, written their names upon Wy¬ 
the back of |he bill; each endoifer becomes m 
his turn liable to the owner of the bill for thofe 
contents, and, if he fails to pay, he becomes too 
from that moment a bankrupt. Though the 
drawer, acceptor, and end offers of the bill ihould, 
all of them, be perfons of doubtful credit; yet: 
ftill the fh or me fs of the date gives ibme fecurity 
to the owner of the bilk Though all of them 
may be very likely to become bankrupts; it is a 
chance if they all become fo in fo Abort a time. 

The houfe is crazy, fays a weary traveller to him- 
felf, and will not (land very long; but it is a 
chance if it falls to-night, and I will venture, 
therefore, to fieep in it to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, we fhall fuppofc, 
draws a bill upon 13 in London, payable two 
months after date. In reality B in London owes 
nothing to A in Edinburgh; but he agrees to 
accept of A’s bill, upon condition that before 
the term of payment he fhall redraw upon A in 
Edinburgh for the fame fum, together with the 
intereft and a commiflion, another bill, payable 
likewife two months after date. B accordingly, 
before the expiration of the hrft two months, re¬ 
draws this bill upon A in Edinburgh; who again, 
before the expiration oi the fecond two months, 
draws a fecond bill upon B in London, payable 
likewife two months after date; and before the 
expiration of the third two months, B in London 
re-draws upon A in Edinburgh another bill, 
payable alfo two months after date. This prac- 
Vol. J. II h tice 
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K dee has lometimes gone on, not only for Several 

~.j months,, but for fevend years together, the bill 
always returning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated intereft and commifiiori of all 
the former bills. The intereft was five per cent, 
in the year, and die com million was never Ids 
than one half per cent, on each draught. This 
com million being repeated tnore than fix times 
in the vear., whatever money A might raife by 
this expedient mull" occdUudy have colt him 
iomething more than eight per cent, in the year, 
and footedmes a great 'deal more; when either 
the price of the comrmfimn happened to rife, or 
when he was obliged to pay compound imereft 
upon the intereft and corn million of former bills. 
This practice was called railing money by cir¬ 
culation, 

In a country where the ordinary profits of 
flock in the greater part of mercantile projects 
are fop poled to run between fix and ten per 
cent, it mutt have been a very fortunate fpecu- 
lation of which the returns could not only repay 
the enormous expence at which the money was 
thus borrowed for carrying it on; but afford, 
betides, a good fur pi us profit to the projector. 
Many vafl and extenfive pmje&s, however, were 
undertaken, and for feveral years carried on 
without any other fund to fupport them befides 
what was raifed at this enormous expence. The 
projedors, no doubt, had in their golden dreams 
the moll: ctiftinft vifion of this great profit. 
Upon their awaking, however, either at the end 
of their projects, or when they were no longer 

able 
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able to carry them on, they very feldom, I believe, 
had the good fortune to find u ** 

The bills which Ain Edinburgh drew upon B 
in London, he regularly difeomited two months 
before they were due with ibme bank or banker 
in Edinburgh ; and the bills which B in London 
jre-drcw upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly 
difeounted either with the bank of England, oy 
with fi>me other bankers in London, Whatever 
was advanced upon fuch eheulanng bills, was, in 
Edinburgh, advanced in the paper of the Scotch 
banks, and in London, when they Were ciii- 
counted at the bank of England, in the paper of 
that bank. Though the bills upon which this 
paper had been advanced, were all of them re¬ 
paid 


♦The method defended in the text vm hy no mcatra either 
the moil common cv the mail e.v pen five one in which thofef 
adventurers fom@ies raifed mcncy hy circular xi* It fire- 
quejitiy happen^d that A in Edinburgh would enable B in 
Louder to pay the lirll bill of exebangi by ||awtng',' a fey/ 
clays before it became due, a fcc-md bill at thre : rnomhs date 
upon the fame B ir. London. ThU bill, being pay able to hi.* 
own order, A Ibid in Edinburgh at par ; and with us contents 
pnrchafcd bills upo i London payable a: fight’to the order of 
B, to whom hefent t,i ru by the poih Towards the end of the 
late war, the exchange between Edthb rgh and London was 
frequently three per cent, again# Earn burgh, -nd thofe bills 
at fight muft frequently have coil A that premium. This tranf- 
action therefore being repeated at leaft four tim-s in the year, 
and being loaded with acommifikn of at. leaf! one Half per 
cent, upon each repetition, mu ft at thac period have coil A at 
lead fourteen per ear:, in the year* At other rimes A would 
enable R to dift barge the firft bill of exchange by drawing, a 
few days before u bcc ime due', a feeond bill at two months 
date» not npon B, but upon fome third perfoop C, for 

Hlu example* 
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book paid i n their turn as fuon as they became due? 
yet the value which had been really advanced 
upon the firjl bill, was never really returned to 
the banks which advanced it; betaqfe, before 
each bill became due, another bill was always 
drawn to fomewhat a greater amount than the 
bill which was foon to be paid; and the dif- 
counting of this other bill was cficntially necef-* 
fa-ry towards the payment of that which was foon 
to be due. This payment, therefore, was alto¬ 
gether fictitious. The dream, which, by means 
of thofe circulating bills of exchange, had once 
been made to run. out from the coffers of the 
banks, was never replaced by any dream which 
really run into them. 

example, in London. This other Mil was made payable to 
the order of B, who, upon its being accepted by C, difaomttfd 
it with feme hanker in London; and A enabled C to dif- 
charge ic by drawing, a few days before it became clue, a third 
bill, likewife at two months date, farnetimes upon his fail: 
eorrcfpoadent S, and fa met i me $ upon fame fourth or fifth 
perfon, D or E,' for example. This third bill was made pay¬ 
able to the order of C ; who, as foon as it was accepted, dif- 
counted it in the fame manner with fame banker in London. 
Such operations being repeated at lead fix times in the year, 
and being loaded with a com million of at lead one-half per 
cent, upon each repetition, together with the legal Intereft of 
five per cent, this method of railing money, in the fame man¬ 
ner 33 that deferih-d in the text, ms ft have coft A fortieth mg 
more than eight per cent. By faving, however, the exchange 
between Edinburgh and London, it Was Jcfs expendve than 
that mentioned in the foregoing part of this note; but then 
it required an eftahlifhed credit with more lioufes 'han one 
in London, an advantage which many of thefe adventurers 
could not always find it eafy to procure, 
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The paper which wa$ i ITued upon thofc cir- c 
culating bills of exchange, amounted, upon muny w-* 
occafions, to' the whole fund deftined for car¬ 
rying on fome vail and extenfive project of agri¬ 
culture, commerce, or manufactures; and not 
merely to that part of it which, had there been 
no paper money, the projector would have been 
obliged to keep by him, unemployed and in 
seady money for anfwering occafional demands. 

The greater part of this paper was, confequenriy, 
over and above the value of the gold and filver 
which would have circulated in the country, had 
there been no paper money. It was over and 
above, therefore, what the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ, and 
upon that account immediately returned upon 
the banks in order to be exchanged for gold and 
filver, which they were to find as they could, 

It was a capital which thole projectors had very 
artfuiiy contrived to draw from thofe banks, 
not only without their knowledge or deliberate 
confent, but for fome time, perhaps, without 
their having the molt diftane fufpicion that they 
had really advanced ic. 

When two people, who are continually drawing 
and re-drawing upon one another, difeount their 
bills always with the fame banker, he muft im¬ 
mediately difeover what they are about, and 
fee clearly that they arc trading, not with any 
capital of their own, but with the capital which 
he advances to them. But this difeovery is not 
altogether fo eafy when they difeount their bills 
fornetimes with one banker, and fome times with 
H h 3 another. 





ii? ^ another, ancl when the fame two perfons do not 
Vj ~~v-~- conftantly draw and re draw upon one another, 
hut Occafiooally run the round of i great c ircle 
cf projectors, who find it for their intereft to 
afiitl one another in this method of railing money, 
and to render it, upon that account, as difficult 
as poftible to difUngdiHi between a iea! and a 
fidLitious bill of exchange; between a bill drawn 
by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill 
for which there was properly no real creditor but 
the bank which difeounted it; nor any real 
debtor but the projector who made ufe of the 
money. When a banker had even made this 
difeovery, he might fometimes make it too late, 
and might find that he had already di ice unted 
the bills of thofe projectors to fo great an extent, 
that, by refufing to difeount any mere, he would 
neceflariiy make them all bankruprs, and thus, 
by ruining them, might perhaps ruin him/elf. 
For his own interdt arid fitfety, therefore, he 
might find it nccefTary, in this very perilous Jim* 
acton, to go on for fome time, endeavouring, 
however, to withdraw gradually, and upon that 
account making every day greater and greater 
difficulties about diicounting, in order to force 
thofe prcjje&ors by degrees to have recourfe, 
either to other brokers, or to other methods of 
railing money * fo as that he hirnfelf might,* a$ 
loon as polfible, get our of the circle. The dif¬ 
ficulties, accordingly, which the bank of Eng¬ 
land, which the principal bankers in London, 
and which even the more prudent Scotch banks 
began, after a certain time, and when ell of them 

had 
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had already gone too far, to make about dif- 
coufitiner, not only alarnied, but enraged in the 
higheft degree thofe projectors. Their own dip- 
trefs, of which this prudent and necej&ry referve 
of the barks was, no doubt, the immediate oc~ 
canon, , ;hey called the dill refs of the country * 
and this diftrefs of the country, they faid, was 
altogether owing to the ignorance, pufillaniitiity, 
and bad conduct of the banks, which did not 
give a fufficiently liberal aid to the fpirired un¬ 
dertakings of thofe who exerted them (lives in 
order to beautify, i mprove, and enrich the coun¬ 
try. It was the duty of the banks, they feemed 
to think, to lend for as long a time, and to as 
great an extent as they might wi/h to borrow. 
The banks, however, by re filing in this manner 
to give more credit to thofe, to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the 
only method by which it was now podlble to 
fave either their own credit, or the public credit 
of the country. 

In the mid ft of this clamour and diftrefs, a 
new bank was eftablifhed in Scotland for the 
exprefs purpofe of relieving the diftrefs of the 
country. The defjgn was generous; but. the 
execution was imjjrudcnr, and the nature and 
caufes of the diftrels which it meant to relieve, 
were not, perhaps, well underftood. This bank 
was more liberal than any other had ever been, 
both in granting cafli accounts, and in difeountmg 
bills of exchange. With regard to the latter. 
It feems to have made fcarce any diftindtion be¬ 
tween real and circulating bills, but to have dif- 
H h 4 counted 
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maple 


K counted all equally. It was the avowed princlp 
iof this ban^ to advance, upon any reafonable 
Jecurity, the whole capital which was to be em¬ 
ployed in thofe improvements or* which the re¬ 
turns are the moft flow and difUnt, fitch as the 
improvements of land. To promote fuch im¬ 
provements was even faid to be the chief of 
the public ipiritetl purpofes for which ir. was in- 
ffituted. By its liberality in, grimting calh ac¬ 
counts, and in difcoiinting bills of exchange, it, 
no doubt, ififued great quantities of its bank 
notes. But thofe bank notes being, the greater 
part of them, over and above what the circula¬ 


tion of the country could eafiiy abforb and' em¬ 
ploy, returned upon it, in order to be exchanged 
for gold and fiiver, as fait as they ware iffued. Its 
coffers were never well filled. The capita! which 
had been fubferibed' to this bank .at two different 
fLibiaoptions, amounted to one hundred and lixty 
thoufand pounds, of which eighty per cent, only 
* was paid up. This fum ought to have been paid 
in .it feveral different inftalmeirts. A great part 
of the proprietors, when they paid in their firft 
in lalment, opened a cafh account with the bank; 
and the directors, thinking chemfelves obliged 
to treat their own proprietors, with the lame 
liberality with which they irested all other men, 
allowed many of them to borrow upon this cafh 
account what they paid in upon all their fubfe- 
quent inftalments. Such payments, therefore, 
only put into one coffer, what had the moment 
before been taken out of another. But had 
the coffers of this bank been filled ever fo well, 


its 
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ifs'exceffive circulation mu ft have emptied them c n Jr A 
falter than they could have been rcplenifhed by 
any other expedient but the ruinous one of 
drawing upon l ondon, and when the bill became 
clue, paying it, together with intercft and com- ' 
million, by another draught upon the fame place.. 

Its coffers having been filled fo very ill, it is 
faid to have been driven to this refource within 
a very few months after it began to do bufmefs. 

The eftates of the proprietors of this bank, were 
worth feveral millions, and by their fubfcripcion 
to the original bond or contract of the bank, 
were really pledged for anfwering all irs engage¬ 
ments, By means of the great credit which fo 
great a pledge neceflarily gave it, ft was, not- 
withftanding its too liberal conduft, enabled to 
carry on bufmefs for more than two years. 
When it was obliged to flop, it had in the cir¬ 
culation about two hundred thoufand pounds in 
bank notes. In order to fupport the circulation 
of thofe notes, which were continually returning 
upon it as faff as they were ifliied, it had been 
conflandy in the practice of drawing bills of ex¬ 
change upon London, of which die number and 
value were continually increafing, and, when 
it llopt, amounted to upwards of fix hundred 
thoufand pounds. This bank, therefore, had, 
in little more than the courfe of two years, ad-, 
vanced to different people upwards of eight 
hundred thoufand pounds at five per cent. 

Upon the two hundred thoufand pounds which 
it circulated in bank notes, this five per cent, 
might, perhaps, be cpnfidered as clear ■ gain, 

- without 
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any other deduction bdldes the expence 
k—■■ of management. But upon upwards of fix hun¬ 
dred thou land pounds, for which it was conti¬ 
nually drawing bills of exchange upon I..ondon, 
it was paying, in the way of in tereft and com- 
minion, upwards of eight per cent, and was 
coniequently lofmg more than three per cent, 
upon more than thrde»fbui$hs of all its deal¬ 
ings. 

Th*: operations of this bank feem to have pro¬ 
duced effects quite oppofue to thofe which were 
intended by the particular per funs who planned 
and direfled it. They fee inn to have in tended to 
fupport the fpirited undertakings, for as fuch 
they confidered them, which were at that time 
carrying on in different parts of the country; 
and at the fame time, by drawing the whole 
banking bufinefs to them Telves, to fopplant all 
the other Scotch banks; particularly thofe etfa- 
blifhed at Edinburgh, whole backwardness in 
difeounting bills of exchange had given feme 
offence. This bank, no doubc, gave fome tem¬ 
porary relief to thofe proje&ors, and enabled 
them to carry on their proj^s for about two 
years longer than they could other wife have done. 
But it thereby only enabled them to get fo much 
deeper into de;br, lb that when ruin came, it fell 
fo much the heavier both upon them and upon 
their creditors. The operations of rids bank, 
therefore, inftead of relieving, in reality aggra¬ 
vated in the long-run the dlftrefs which thofe 
proje&ors had brought both upon then.felves 
and upon their country. It would have been 
o much 
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much better for ihemfelves, their creditors and c H ,,, 4 **• 
their country, had the greater part of them been 
obliged to flop two years fooner than they 
a&u.d'y did, I he temporary relief however, 
which this bank afforded to rbofe projectors, 

. proved a real and permanent relief to the other 
Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating 
bills of exchange, which thole other banks had 
become fo hackwaid in difeounting, had recourfe 
to this new bank, where they were received with 
open arms, ihofe other banks, therefore, were 
enabled to get very ealily out of that fatal circle, 
from which they could not otherwife have dif- 
engaged ihemfelves without incurring a confider- 
able lofs, and perhaps too even fome degree of 
diferedit. 

In the long-run, therefore, ti e operations of 
this bank increafed the real diftrefs of the coun¬ 
try which it meant to relieve; and effectually re¬ 
lieved from a very great diftrefs thofc rivals whom 
it meant to fupplanr. 


At the firft fecting out of this bank* it was the 
opinion of forne people, that how faft foever 
its coffers might be emptied, it might eaCly re- 
plenifh them by raifing money upon the fecuri- 
ties of thofc to whom it had advanced its paper. 
Experience, I believe, foon convinced them that 
this method of raifing money was by much too 
flow to anfwer their purpofe; and that coffers 
which originally were fo ill filled, and which 
emptied ihemfelves fo very faft, could be re- 
plenifhed by no other expedient but the ruinous 
one of drawing bills upon London, and when 

they 
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* ^j 0 K they became due, paying them by other draughts 
upon the lame place with accumulated in re re It 
and com million. But though they had been 
able by this method to raife money as Taft as 
they wanted it; yet, in He ad of making a profit, 
they mult have differed a lof 3 by every fuch ope¬ 
ration; '.fo that in the long-run they mutt have 
ruined themfelves as a mercantile company, 
though, perhaps, not fo foon as by the more 
expenfive pra&ice of drawing and re-drawing. 
They could ftill have made nothing by the in- 
tereft of the paper, which being over and above 
what the circulation of the country could abforb 
and employ, returned upon them, in order to be 
exchanged for gold and filver, as fad as they 
ifiiied ir; and for the payment of which they 
were themfelm continually obliged to borrow 
money. On the contrary, the whole expence of 
this borrowing, of employing agents to look out 
for people who had money to lend, of negotiating 
with thole people, and of drawing the proper 
bond or alignment, muft have fallen upon them, 
and have been fo much dear lofs upon the ba¬ 
lance of their accounts. The project of replenish¬ 
ing their coffers in this manner may be com¬ 
pared to that of a man who had a water-pond 
from which a dream was continually running 
out, and into which no dream was continually 
running, but who propoled to keep it always 
equally full by employing a number of people 
to go continually with buckets to a well at 
(bme miles diftance in order to bring water to 
replenilh ir. 




But 
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But though this operation bad proved, 
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only practicable, but profitable to the bank as a'■« 
mercantile company; yet the country could have 
derived nu benefit from it; but, on the con¬ 
trary, mu ft: have fuffered a very confiderable lofs 
by it. This operation could not augment in the 
final left degree the quantity of money to be lent, 
it could only have ereCted this bank into a fort 
of general loan office for the whole country. 

Thofe who wanted to borrow, mujfc have applied 
to this bank, ioftead of applying to the private 
per Tons who had lent it their money. But a 
bank which lends money, perhaps, to five hundred 
different people, the greater part of whom its. 
directors can know very little about, is not likely 
to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors, 
than a private peflon who lends out hiS money 
among a few people whom he knows, and in 
whofe fbber and frugal conduct he thinks he lias 
good reafon to confide. The debtors of Inch a 
bank, as that whofe conduct I have been giving 
fomc account of, were likely,' the greater part of 
them, to' be chimerical projectors, die drawers 
and re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, 
who would employ the money in extravagant 
undertakings, which, with all the affiftance that 
could be given them, they would probably never 
be able to complete, and which, if they ftiould 
be completed, would never repay the expence 
which they had really coft, would never afford a 
fund capable of maintaining a quantity of labour 
equal to that which had been employed about 
them. The fober and frugal debtors of pfi-. 

o f vatc 
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vale perfons, on the contrary, would be more 
l;kely to employ the money borrowed in fabler 
undertakings which were''propertiorved to their 
capitals, and which, chough they might have 
Ids of the grand and the djarvelldlis, would have 
attire of the fotid and the profitable, which 
would repay with a large profit whatever had 
been laid out upon them, arid which would thus 
afford a fund capable of maintaining a much 
greater quantity of labour than that which had 
been employed about them. The fuccefs of this 
operation, therefore, without increafing in the 
fmalleft degree the capital of the country, would 
Only have transferred a great part of it fiom pru¬ 
dent and profitable, to imprudent and unprofitable 
undertakings. 

That the induftry of Scotland l.inguifhed for 
want of money to employ it, was the opinion of 
the famous Mr. Law. By eftablfihing a bank of 
a particular kind, which he Items to have ima¬ 
gined might iffue paper to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country, he 
propofed to remedy this want of money. The 
parliament of Scotland, when he firft propofed 
hia project, did not think proper to adopt it. It 
was afterwards adopted, with fame variations, 
by the duke of Orleans, at that time regent of 
France. The idea of the poflibiiity of multi¬ 
plying paper money to almoft any extent, was 
the real foundation of what is called the Mii- 
fi flip pi Ich.eme, the rrioft extravagant projetSt 
both of banking and flock jobbing that, perhaps, 
the world ever faw. The different operations 

of' 
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of tills Scheme are explained fa fully, fa clearly, 
and with ft) much order and riiftisictnefs, by 
Mr. Du Verney, in his Examination of the 
Political RerJe&ions upon Commerce and Fi¬ 
nances of Mr. Du Tot, that I /hall not give any 
account of them. The principles upon which it 
was founded are explained by Mr. Law himfelf, 
in a difeourfe concerning money and track, 
which he publifhed in Scotland when he fir ft 
propo!ed his projedi. The fplendicl, but vifion- 
a nf ideas which are fet forth in that and fome 
other works upon the fame principles', ftill con¬ 
tinue to make an impreflion upon many people, 
and have, perhaps, in parr, contributed to that ex¬ 
cels of banking, which has of late been complained 
of both in Scotland and in other places. 

The bank of England is the greateft bank of 
circulation in Europe. It was incorporated,, in 
purfuaoce of an aft of parliament, by a charter 
under the great leal, dated the 27th of July, 
1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the fum of one million two hundred tboufand 
pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thou fa nd 
pounds: or for 96,000/. a year incereft, at the 
rate of eight per cent, and 4,000/. a year for the 
expence of management. The credits of the new 
government, cfhhlifhed by the Revolution, we 
may believe, muft have been very low, when it 
vas obliged to borrow at fo high an intereft. 

In 1697, the bank was allowed to enlarge its ca¬ 
pital flock by an ingrafrment of 1,001,171/, ion. 
Its whole capital flock, therefore, amounted 
at this time to 2,201,171/. to,r. This in- 

graftrnent 
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gr aft men t is fa id to have been for the fup* 
port of public credit. In 1656, tallies had been at 
forty, and fifty, and fixity per cent, difcount, and 
bank notes at twenty per cent.* During the great 
Vecoinage of the filver, which was going on at this 
time, the bank had thought proper to difcontinue 
the payment of its notes, which nece Hardy oc- 
cafioricd their difcredit. 

Ik purfuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the bank 
advanced and paid into the exchequer, the fnm 01 
400,000/.; making in all the fum of 1,600,000/. 
which it had advanced upon its original annuity of 
96,000/. intereft and 4000/. for expence of ma¬ 
nagement. In 1708, therefore, the credit of go¬ 
vernment was as good as that of private perfons, 
fince it could borrow at fix per cent, intereft, the 
common legal and market rate of thole times. In 
puriuance of the fame aft, the bank cancelled ex¬ 
chequer bills to the amount of 1,775,027/. 17 s. 
lof (/. at fix per cent, intereft, and was at the fame 
time allowed to take in fubferiptions for doubling 
its capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of 
the bank amounted to 4,402.1343/* > and it 
had advanced to government the fum oi 

V : 'I s - l ^{d. 

By a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there 
was paid in and nlade ftock 656,204/. is. <)d.- y 
and by another of ten per cent, in 1710, 
501,448/. 1 is. \\d. In conftquence of thofe 
two calls, therefore, the bank capita] amounted to 
$ 9 > 99 $ l J4J- 8</. 

* James Poftkri: waste's Hiftory of the public Revenue, 
page 3c t. 
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In purfuanee of the j.J Geolge 1. c. S, the c 
bink delivered up two miUiops of exchequer bills w. 
to be cancelled. It hud at this time, therefore, 

advanced t6 government 5,375,027/. 17 s. kW. 

In purfuanee of the 8th George I. c. it, the 
bank purch&fcd of the South Sea Com pan v, ftoclc 
to the amount of 4,000,000/. : and in 1722, in 
conJequeitcc of the fubfcriptions which it had 
taken in for enabling it to make this ptirchafet 
its capita] ftock was increafod by 3,400,000/. 
At this time, therefore, the bank had advanced to 
the public 9,375,027/. tyj. to \ d. j and its capi¬ 
tal ftock amounted only to 8,959,995/. j 
It was upon this occabon that the fum which 
the bank had advanced to the public, and for 
which it received imereti, began firft to exceed 
its capital (lock, or the fum for which it paid a 
dividend to the proprietors of bank dock; or, in 
other words, that the bank began to have an un¬ 
divided capita), over and above its divided one. 

It has continued to have an undivided capital of 

the fame kind ever fmce. In r; 4 6 5 the bank 
had, upon different occafions. advanced to the 
public 11,686,800/. and its divided capital had 
been railed by different calls and luffei iptions to 
10,780,000/. The date of thofe two If ms has con- 
tinued to be the fame ever (ince. In purfuanee of 
the 4L1 of George Ilk c. 25. the bank agreed to 
pay to government for the renewal of its char¬ 
ter 110,000/. without iiitereft or repayment. 
This fum, therefore, did not increafe either of 
thofe two other fums. 

v °i'* I- I i Tjb& 
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,T«e dividend of the bank has varied accord¬ 
ing to the variations in the rate of the iqtereft 
which it has, at different times, received fo r the 
money it had advanced to the public,- as well as 
according to other cir cum fiances. This rare of 
intereft has gradually been reduced from eight 
to three per cent. For fomc years pail the 
bank dividend has been at five and a half per 
cent. 

The {lability of the bank, of England is equal 
to that of the British government. All that it has 
advanced to the public muff be loft before its 
creditors can futiain any lots. No other bank¬ 
ing company in England can be eftabliffted by 
aft of parliament, or can confifl of more than fix 
members, ft afts, not only as an ordinary bank, 
but as a great engine of {bate. It receives and 
pays the greater part of the annuities which are 
due to the creditors of the public, it circulates 
exchequer bills, and it advances to government 
the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, 
which are frequently not paid up till home years 
thereafter. In thefe different operations, its duty 
to the public may fometlmes have obliged it, 
without any fault of its directors, to overftock the 
circulation with paper money. It likewife dif- 
copnts merchants bills, and has, upon feveral dif¬ 
ferent occafions, fupported the credit of the prin¬ 
cipal houfes, not only of England, but of Ham¬ 
burgh and Holland. Upon onerifccafion, in 1763, 
it is faid to have advanced for this purpofe, in 
one week, about 1,600,000/.5 a great part of it 
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llion. I do not, however, pretend to war- ^ H n A *• 
rant either the greatnefs of the Turn, or the Abort- w*w 
nefii of the time. Upon other occafions, this great 
company has been reduced to the neceflky of 
paying in fixpences, 

I'r is not by augmenting the capital of the 
country, but by rendering a greater part of that 
capital adtive and productive than would other- 
wife be lb, that the mo ft judicious operations of 
banking can increafe the induftr) of the country. 

That part of his capital which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for aniwering occafional demands, 
is fo much dead flock, which, fo long as it 
remains in this fituarion, produces nothing either 
to him or to his country. The judicious opera¬ 
tions of banking enable him to convert this dead 
flock into active and productive flock; into ma¬ 
terials to work upon, into tools to work with, 
and into provifions and fubfiflence to work for* 
into flock which produces fomething both to 
himfelf and to his country. The gold and diver 
money which circulates in any country, and by 
means of which the produce of its land and 
labour is annually circulated and diftributed to 
the proper confumers, is, in the fame manner as 
the ready money of the dealer, all dead flock, 
it is a very valuable part of the capital of the 
country, which produces nothing to the country. 

I he judicious operations of banking, by fubfli- 
turing paper in the room of a great part of this 
gold and fdver, enable the country to convert a 

* 1 2 great 
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B oo k g reat p ait 0 f this dead flock into active and pro- 
*—j du&ive dock; into flock which - produces fome- 
thing to the country. The gold an^i filver mo¬ 
ney which ctrcul&ces in any country may very 
property be compared to a highway, which, 
while it circulates and carries to market all the 
grals and com of the country, produces itfeif not 
a Angle pile of either. The judicious operations 
of banking, by providings if 1 may be allowed 
lo violent a metaphor, a fort of waggon-way 
through the air* enable the country to convert, 

- as it were, a great part of its highways into good 
paltures and cornfields, and* thereby to Increafe 
very coiilitlerably the anmn.l. produce of its land 
and labour. The commerce and induftry of the 
country, however, it mult be acknowledged, 
though they may be fbmewhat augmented, can¬ 
not be altogether lb fe.cure, when they are thus, 
as it were, fufpended upon the Dmdalian wings 
of paper money, as when they travel about upon 
the folk! ground of gold and (liver. Over anti 
above the accidents to which they are expoled 
from the unflcilfulnefs of the conductors of this 
paper money, they are liable to feveral others 
from which no prudence or (kill of thofe con¬ 
ductors can guard them. 

Ah unfuccefsful war, for example, in which 
the enemy got polTeffion of the capital, and con- 
fcquently that treafurc which fupported the 
credit of the paper money, would occafion a 
much greater cohfufion in a country where the 
whole circulation was carried on by paper, than 
• in 
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in one where the greater part of it was carried on 
oy gold and ftlver. The ufual mftrument of 
commerce having loll its value, no exchanges 
could be made but either by barter or upon cre¬ 
dit. All taxes having been ufually paid in 
paper money, the prince would not have where¬ 
withal cither to pay his troops, or to furnifh his 
magazines; and the (late of the country would 
be much more irretrievable than if the greater 
part of its circulation had confided in gold and 
filver. A prince, anxious to maintain his domi¬ 
nions at all times in the ilate in which he can 
rnoft eafiiy defend them, ought, upon this ac¬ 
count, to guard, not only again R: that exceffive 
multiplication of paper money which ruins the 
very banks which iflue it; but even againfl that 
multi plica tioii of it, which enables them to fill 
the greater part of the circulation of the country 
with it. 

The circulation of every counrry may be con- 
fideretl as divided into two different branches; 
the circulation of the dealers with one another, 
and the circulation between the dealers and the 
confurnersi Though the fame pieces of money, 
whether paper or metal, may be employed fome- 
t;mes in the one circulation and fome times in the 
other; yet .is both are conftantly going on at the 
fame time, each requires a certain flock of mo¬ 
ney of one kind or another, to carry it on. The 
value or the goods circulated between the differ¬ 
ent dealers, never can exceed the salue of thofe 
circulated between the dealers and the confum- 
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j° K ers; whatever is bought by - the dealers, being 



* ultimately deftined to be Ibid to the confirmers. 
The circulation between the dealers, as it is car¬ 
ried on by whole fate, requires generally a pretty 
largii fum for every particular tr an faction. That 
between the dealers and the con Turners, on the 
contrary, as it is generally carried on by . retail, 
frequently requires but very frnall ones, a flail- 
ling, or even a halfpenny, being often fufficient. 
But frnall Turns circulate much fafler than large 
ones. A /hilling changes mailers more fre¬ 
quently than a guinea,, and a halfpenny more 
frequently than a /hilling. Though the annual 
purchafes of ail the con Turners, therefore, are at 
halt equal in value to thofe of all the dealers, 
they can generally be tranladled with a much 
limiter quantity of money * the fame pieces, by 
a more rapid circulation, ferving as the inftru- 
ment of many more purchafes of the one kind 
than of the other. 

Paper money may be fo regulated, as either 
to confine icfelf very much to the circulation be¬ 
tween the different dealers, or to extend itlelf 
likewife to a great part of that between the deal¬ 
ers and the confumers. Where no bank notes 
are circulated under ten pounds value, as in 
London, paper money confines itfelf very much 
to the circulation between the dealers. When a 
ten pound bank note comes into the hands of a 
confirmer, he is generally obliged to change it at 
the firft Ihop where he has occafion to purchafe 
five lhiltings worth of goods; fo that it often re¬ 
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turns into the hands of a dealer, before the eon- ( 
fu.ner hath fpent the’ fortieth part of the money, e 
Where bank notes are ifiued for fo fmali fums 
as twenty findings, as in Scotland, paper money 
extends itfelf to a confiderable part of the circu¬ 
lation between dealers and conlumers. Before 
the aft of parliament which put a hop to die 
circulation of ten and five Hulling notes, it filled 
a full greater part of that circulation. In the 
currencies of North America, paper was com¬ 
monly ifiued for fo fmali a furn as a (hilling, and 
filled almoft the whole of that circulation. In 
fome paper currencies of Yorkfbire, it was ifiued 
even for fo final} a fum as a fix pence. 

Where the ifiuing of bank notes for fuch very 
fmali fums is allowed and commonly practic'd, 
many mean people are both enabled and encou¬ 
raged to become bankers. A person whofe pro- 
imlfory note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
fhifiings, would be rejefted by every body, will 
get it to be received without fcruple when it is 
ifiued for fo fmali a fum as a (Ixpence. But the 
frequent bankruptcies to which fuch beggarly 
bankers mud be liable, may occafion a very con- 
fiderable inconveniency, and fometimes even a 
very great calamity, to many poor people who 
had received their notes in payment. 

It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes 
were itflied in any part of the kingdom for a 
imaller fum than five pounds. Paper money 
would then, probably, confine itfelf, in every 
part of the kingdom, to the circulation between 
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b oo k [he different dealers, as much as ic docs at pre* 
v—v —* lent in London, where no batik notes a/e i fined 
under ten pounds value ; gve pounds being, in 
muft parts of the kingdom, alum which, though 
it will purebafe, perhaps, little more than hail 
the quantity of goods, is as much considered, 
and is as feldom fpent all at once, as ten 
pounds are amidit the pre/fufe expence of Lon- 
don. 


Wheue piper money, it is to be obferved, is 
pretty much confined to the circulation between 
dealers and dialers, as at London, there is always 
plenty of gold and diver. Where it extends itfeU 
to a confidciable part of the circulation between 
dealers and confumers, as in Scotland, and ftill 
more in North America, ic banii'hes gold and 
filver almoft entirely from die country; almoft 
all the ordinary tranfa&ions of its inteiior com¬ 
merce being thus carried on by paper. The 
fun;: IT (lion of ten and five (hilling bank notes, 
lotnewhat relieved the fcarcicy of gold and filver 
in Scotland; and the fiipprelfion of twenty (hil¬ 
ling rotes, will probably relieve it ftil! more. 
Thofe mends arc laid to have become more 
abundant in America, fince the fiipprelfion of 
fome of their paper currencies. They are fa id, 
likewife, to have been more abundant before the 
mftjtution of thofe currencies. 

Though paper money Ihould be pretty much 
confined to the circulation between dealers and 


dealers, yet banks and bankers <might ftill be 
§blc to give nearly the fame a Pittance to the in- 
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duftry and commerce of the country, as they had e 
done when paper money filled almoft the whole 
circulation. The ready money which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him, for anfweting oceafional 
demands, is ddlined altogether for the circula¬ 
tion between him I elf and other dealers, of whom 
he buys goods. He has no occasion to keep 
any by him for the circulation between himfdf 
and the confirmers, who are his cuftorners, and 
who bring ready money to him, inftead of cak¬ 
ing any from him. Though no paper money, 
therefore, was allowed to be ifibed, but for luch 
fums as would confine it pretty much to the cir¬ 
culation between dialers and dealers j yet, partly 
by difcouncing real bills of exchange, and partly 
by lending upon cafh accounts, banks and 
bankers might ftill be able to relieve the greater 
part of thofe dealers from the necefiity of keep¬ 
ing any confiderable part of their ftock by them, 
unemployed and in ready money, for anfwering 
occafional demands. They might ftill be able 
to give the utmoft afliftance which banks and 
bankers can, with propriety, give to traders of 



every kind. 

To reflrain private people, it may be laid, 
from receiving in payment the prornidory notes 
of a banker, for any fun) whether great or fmall, 
when they themfelves are willing to receive 
them; or, to reftrain a banker from ifiuing fuch 
notes, when all his neighbours are willing to 
accept of them, is a manifeit violation of that 
natural liberty which it is the proper bufmefs of 

law, . 
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° °ij> K ^ aW > not to infringe, but to fupport. Such re- 
u ——> gulations may, no doubt, be confidered as in 
fome refpeft a violation of natural liberty. But 
thofe exertions of the natural liberty of a few in¬ 
dividuals, which might endanger the fecurity of 
the whole fociety, are, and ought to be, re¬ 
frained by the laws of all governments; of the 
mod free, as well as of the moft defpotical. 
The obligation of building party walls, in order 
to prevent the communication of fire, is a viola¬ 
tion of natural iibetty, cxadUy of the fame kind 
with the regulations of the banking trade which 
are here propofed. 

A paper money confiding in bank, notes, ifFued 
by people of undoubted credit, payable upon 
demand without any condition, and in faft al¬ 
ways readily paid as ibon as prelented, is, in 
every re'fpeit, equal in value to gold and filver 
money; fine* gold and fiber money can at any 
time be had for it. Whatever is either bought 
or Ibid for fuch paper, mud: necdTarily be bought 
or fold as cheap as it could have been for gold 
and filver. 

The increafe of paper money, it has been faid, 
by augmenting the quantity, and conlequently 
ditmni'fhing the value of the whole currency, 
neceilafily augments the money price of com¬ 
modities. But as the quantity of gold and filver, 
which is taken from the currency, is always 
equal to the quantity of paper which is added to 
it, paper money does not neceiftrily increafe the 
quantity of the whole currency. From the be¬ 


ginning 



ginning of the ’aft century to the preterit time, chap. 
provifions never were cheaper in Scotland than . r 
in 1759,^ though, from the circulation of ten 
and five fiiilling batik notes, there was then 
more paper money in the country than at pre- 
lent. The proportion between the price of pro¬ 
visions in Scotland and that in England, is the 
fame now as before the great multiplication 
vf banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, 
upon moll oceafions, fully as cheap in England 
as in France; though there is a great deal of 
paper money in England, and fcajfce any in 
France. In 1751 and in 175a, when Mr. Hume 
.publithed his Political Difcourfes, and foc-n after 
the great multiplication .of paper money in Scot¬ 
land, there was .a very fenfible rife in the price 
of provisions, owing, probably, to the badnefs 
of the fesfons, and not to the multiplication of 
paper money. 

It would be otherwife, indeed, with a paper 
money comfifting in promiffory notes, of which 
the immediate payment depended, in any re- 
fpe<ft, either upon the good will of thofe who 
ifiVied them; or upon a condition which the 
holder of the notes might not always have it in 
his power to fulfil; or of which the payment was 
not exigible till after a certain number of years, 
and which in the mean time bore no tntereft. 

Such a paper money would, no doubt, fall more 
or lels below the value of gold and fifver, ac¬ 
cording as the difficulty or uncertainty of obtain¬ 
ing immediate payment was fuppofed to be 

greater 
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greater or lets-} or according to the greater or 
lefs diftance of time at which payment was exi- 
gible. t 

Some years ago the ^different banking com- 
panics of Scotland were in the pr ait ice of inferr¬ 
ing into their bank notes, what they called an 
Optional Claufe, by which they promifed pay¬ 
ment to the bearer, either as foon as the note 
fhould be prefenred, or, in the option of the 
directors, fix months after fuch prefcntment, to¬ 
gether with the legal intereft for the laid fix 
months. The directors of force of thofe banks 
fometimes took advantage of this optional claufe, 
and fometimes threatened thofe who demanded 
gold and filver in exchange for a coiifiderable 
number of their notes, that they would take ad¬ 
vantage of it, unlefs fuch deman.ders would content 
themfelves with a part of what they demanded. 
The promiflbry notes of thofe banking com¬ 
panies conftituted at that time the far greater 
part of the currency of Scotland, which this un¬ 
certainty of payment necefiarily degraded below 
the value of gold and fiver money. During the 
continuance ol this abufe (which prevailed 
chiefly tn 1762, 1: 63, and 1764), while the ex¬ 
change between London and CatTifte was at par, 
that between London and Dumfries Would fome¬ 
times'be four per cent againft Dumfries, though 
this town is not thirty miles diftanc from Carl Hie, 
But at Cadifle, bills were paid in gold and fil¬ 
ver ; whereas at Dumfries they were paid in 
Scotch bank notes, and the uncertainty of get- 
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cafionally confidered as equivalent, in forme or v * 
the colonies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, w-v*"-*’ 
and in others to fc great a lum as eleven hun¬ 
dred pounds currency; this difference in the 
value arifing from the difference in the quantity 
of paper emitted in die different colonies, and in 
the difiance and probability of the term of its 
final difeharge and redemption 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable 
than the a£t of parliament, fo unjuftly com¬ 
plained of in the colonies, wbic declared 
that no paper currency to be emitted there in 
time coming, fhould be a legal tender of pay¬ 
ment. 

Pensvcyania was always more moderate m its 
emiffions of paper money than any other of our 
colonies. Its paper currency accordingly is faid 
never to have funk below the value of the gold and 
filver which was current in the colony before the 
firft emiffion of its paper money. Before that 
emiflion, the colony had raifed the denomination 
of its coin, and had, by a<ff of affembly, ordered 
five fliilUngs fterl^iig to pafs in the colony for 
fix and three-pence, and afterwards for fix and 
eight-pence. A. pound colony currency, there* 
fore, even when that currency was gold and 
filver, was more than thirty per cent, below the 
value of a pound fterling, and when chat cur¬ 
rency was turned into paper, it was feldotn 
much more than thirty per cent, below that va¬ 
lue. The pretence for raifing the denomina¬ 
tion of the coin, was to prevent the exportation 
* ’ of 
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of gold anti filler, by making equal quantities 
* of thofe meeds pals for greater futns in the <:0 ; 
iony than they did in the mother country. It 
was found, however, that the price of all goods 
from the mother country rofe exaflly in propor¬ 
tion as, they railed the denomination of their 
coin, lo that their gold and filver were exported 
as faft as ever. 

The paper of each colony being received in 
the payment of the provincial taxes, for the full 
value for which it had been ififued, it necefiarily 
derived from this ufe fotxie additional value 

9 

over and above what it would have had, from 
the real or fuppofed didance of the term of its 
final difcinrge arid redemption. T his additional 
value was greater or lefs according as the quan¬ 
tity of paper idlied was more or lefs above what 
could be employed In the payment of the taxes 
of the particular colony which i fiued it. It was in 
all the colonies very much above what could be 
employed in this manner. 


A prince, who fbould enact that a certain 
proportion of his taxes fhouki be paid in a paper 
money of a certain kind, might thereby give a 
certain value to this paper money ; even though 
the term of its final difeharge and redemption 
fhould depend altogether upon the will of the 
prince. If the bank which ifitted this paper 
was careful to keep the quantity of it always 
fomewhat below what could e.ifily be employed in 
this manner, the demand for it might be fuch 
as to make it even bear a premium, or fell for 

fomewhat 
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forkiewhat more in the market than the quart 


thy of gold or diver currency for which it was 
hlued. Some people account in this manner for 
•what is called the Agio of the bank of Am- 
fterdam, or for the fupenority of bank money over 
current money; though this bank money, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken'our. of the bank at 
the will of the owner. The greater part of 
foreign bills of exchange mull: be paid in bank 
money, that is, by a transfer in the books of the 
bank; and the dire£tors of the bank, they al¬ 
lege, are careful to keep the whole quantity 
of bank money always below what this life 
occalions a demand for. It is upon this ac¬ 
count, they fay, that banEt money fells for a 
premium, or bears an agio of four or live per 
cent, above the fame nominal fum of the gold 
and fiiver currency of the country. i his ac¬ 
count of the bank of Amflerdam, however, it 
will appear hereafter, is in a great meafdjre 
ff chimerical. 

A paper currency which falls below the value 
of gold and diver coin, does not thereby fink 
the value of thofe metals, or occadon equal 
quantities of them to exchange for a fmaller 
quantity of goods of any other kind. The pro¬ 
portion between the value of gold and diver and 
that of goods of any other kind, depends in all 
cafes, not upon the nature or quantity of any 
particular paper money, which may be current 
in any particular country, bur upon the richnefs 
or poverty of the mines, which happen at any 
Vol. I. K k particular 
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particular time to i'upply the great market of the 
commercial world with thofe metals. It de¬ 
pends upon the proportion between the quantity 
of labour which is necefiary in order to bring a 
certain quantity of gold and fitver to market, 
and that which, is necefiary in order to bring 
thither a certain quantity of any other fort of 
goods. 

Jjr bankers ire reftraincd from ifTi/mg any cir* 
cuiaring banfc notes, or notes payable to the 
bearerj for lefs than a certain fum ; and if they 
are fubjedted to the obligation of an immediate 
and unconditional payment of fuch bank notes 
as foon as presented, their trade may, with fafety 
to the public, be rendered in all other refpedts 
perfe&ly free. The late multiplication of bank ¬ 
ing companies in both parts of the united 
kingdom, an event by which many people have 
been much alarmed, inftead of dtmimfiiirg, iil- 
creafes the feeurity of the public. It, obliges 
all of them to be more circumfpeft in their 
conduct, and, by not extending their currency 
beyond its due proportion to their calh, to guard 
themfelves againffc thofe malicious runs, which 
the rivalfliip of fo many competitors is always 
ready to bring upon them. It reftrams the cir¬ 
culation of each particular company within a 
narrower circle, and reduces their circulating notes 
to a fmailer number. By dividing the whole 
circulation into a greater number of parts, the^ 
failure'of anyone company, an accident whiapp 
in the courfe of things, mull fometimes happe , 
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becomes of lefs confequence to the public. This ° M A p- 

free competition too obliges all bankers to be -— 1‘J, _> 

more liberal in their dealings with their cuf- 
corners, kit their rivals Ihould cany them away. 

In general, if any branch of trail, or any divjfion 
of labour, be advantageous to the public, the 
freer and more general the competition, it will 
always be the more fo 
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